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PREFACE. 



Dr Edward William Pbitchajbd is a native of England, where he be- 
came a member of the Royal College of Surgeons in 1846. He voyaged 
in the Pacific and Northern Polar Seas, and went to Egypt and other coun- 
tries bordering on the Mediterranean. He was afterwards located at Filey, 
in Yorkshire, and married a Miss Mary Jane Taylor, daughter of Mr 
Michael Taylor, a retired silk and lace merchant, residing at the Grange,- 
near Edinburgh, by whom he has five children, — the eldest about thirteen 
years old. He latterly settled in Glasgow, about the year 1859, where, in 
consequence of many contributions to medical science on the subjects of 
cancer and gout, the influence of vegetable medicines on diseases, and others, 
he soon became known as a man of superior attainments. His popularity 
was also greatly enhanced by his activity in connexion with public insti- 
tutions, — among others, the Glasgow Athenaeum, of which he became 
director. 

While thus in the enjoyment of a popularity and success apparently due 
to merit and activity, the attention of the public was attracted to him by a 
horrible circumstance which occurred in his house on the 5th of May 1863. 
He was then living in No. 11 Berkeley Terrace, Berkeley Street. The occur* 
rence, as set forth in the columns of the Glasgow Herald of 6th May, was as 
follows : — 

"Lamentable Occurrence — Young Woman Burned to Death. — Yesterday 
morning, a melancholy accident occurred in the residence of Dr E. W. Prit- 
chard, situated No. 11 Berkeley Terrace, Berkeley Street. The house, which 
is at the north side of the street, consists of two fiats and attics, the 
servant's sleeping apartment being in the top flat fronting the street. About 
three o'clock, one of the constables stationed in the vicinity of the dwelling 
observed the glare of fire through the attic window, and immediately pro- 
ceeded to the front door and rung the belL The door was opened by Dr 
Pritchard, who slept in a bed-room on the second floor, and who had be«o. 
wakened a few minutes before the bell T\m&\ss \aa> Vr* ^^Na.^ 
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adjoining apartment, calling out " Papa, papa." The doctor rose, and, on open- 
ing the room door, he was alarmed to find smoke in the lobby ; and on pro- 
ceeding to the room in which his sons slept, he learned that they had been 
awakened by smoke and the cracking of glass. It was quite apparent then 
that the house was on fire ; and after leaving his boys in the lobby leading 
from the street door, he rushed up to the attic flat, pushed open the door of 
the servant's sleeping-room, and called out Elizabeth, but received no answer. 
The apartment was so completely filled with smoke that he could not enter ; 
and on proceeding down stairs for the purpose of raising an alarm, the bell 
• rang, and he admitted the constable. Dr Pritchard told him that the servant 
slept on the attic flat, and on proceeding thither, and reaching the door of 
the apartment, they were unable to proceed farther in consequence of the 
smoke and flames. The alarm was immediately conveyed to the Anderston 
Police-office, and then to the central engine station, by telegraph, and the 
brigade was speedily in attendance, and extinguished the flames. On enter- 
ing the sleeping apartment on the top flat, a sad spectacle presented itself. 
The poor woman, whose name was Elizabeth M'Girn, was found in bed dead, 
her body being a charred mass. The bed was placed at the north-west corner 
of the room, and the body lay at the front of the bed, the head towards the 
west The body was lying on its back, the left arm being close by the side, 
and the right arm appeared to have been in a bent position ; but the fire at 
this part had been so strong that the arm, from the hand to the elbow, was 
entirely consumed : the head was a charred mass, and the flesh was burned 
off the breast, the ribs being visible. The limbs of the deceased were com- 
paratively uiiinjured, in consequence of being protected by stockings and 
blankets, but the toes, which had not been protected by the blankets, were 
charred. The fire had evidently broken out at the head of the bed, because, 
at this part of the apartment, the floor was burned through, and the joists 
forming the roof of the drawing-room were considerably charred. The roof 
of the house, with the exception of a portion at the back, was entirely de- 
stroyed. Dr Pritchard, on returning home, about eleven tfclock on Monday 
evening, observed that the servant's apartment was lighted. He entered the 
house, and, contrary to his usual custom, he did not call her to ascertain 
whether or not he had been wanted. After visiting the apartment in which 
his boys slept, for the purpose of ascertaining if they were comfortable in bed, 
lie retired to rest about twelve o'clock. It is said that the poor girl, who has 
met such an untimely death, was in the habit of reading in bed ; and the 
supposition is that, after she had fallen asleep, the gas jet, which was close 
to the head of the bed, had ignited the bed-hangings, and that the deceased 
had been suffocated by smoke. This is the more apparent from the position 
in which the body lay, because if the deceased had not been suffocated while 
asleep, she would have made some attempt to escape, and been found in a 
different position. The neighbour servant of deceased happened to be out of 
town with her mistress, and possibly, in her absence, the girl M'Girn had 
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read longer than usual, and fallen asleep without extinguishing the gas. The 
damage to the dwelling is, we understand, covered by insurance." 

Such is the story as told by the newspapers of the day, and which, as 
regards all that took place inside of the house prior to the visit of the 
policeman, behoved to have been taken from the lips of Dr Pritchard him- 
self. There were additions made to it afterwards which imparted to it a 
more mysterious aspect. It was said that the insurance office demurred to 
the payment of the sum required to cover the loss, but upon what ground 
they placed their objection — subsequently withdrawn — was not ascertained. * 
It was also reported that the girl was pregnant, but we have no official 
authority for the statement, nor are we aware that any judicial examination 
was made of the body. It was asserted that the door of the servants' bed- 
room was found locked outside. This does not agree with the statement in 
so far as that may be supposed to come from the policeman. 

But, apart from these statements, which, if they had been true, might 
have led to further investigation on the part of the authorities, it is impos- 
sible for any one to read the story which we have given without feeling 
that it does not support the theory assumed for the manner of the girl's 
death. We may pass over certain coincidences as being merely curious — 
that, for instance, of Dr Pritchard coming to the door (dressed, it is to be 
presumed, for there is nothing to the contrary in the statement) only after 
the policeman rang, though he admits having been up a considerable time 
before that ; the absence of Mrs Pritchard and the other maid ; the excep- 
tion on this particular night of his usual act of seeing and questioning the 
servant as to whether he had been wanted ; we say nothing of the difficulty 
of burning a volume of a book so as to take away all trace of it ; and the 
insurance is too common a thing to deserve much attention. But it requires 
a large amount of very easy credulity to believe that the girl, under the cir- 
cumstances stated, would either not have escaped by the door, (only a few 
feet from the bed), or made an attempt in that direction, or at the very 
worst would not in " the lie " of the body, and in the contraction or contor- 
tion of the muscles, have exhibited some of the ordinary indications of pain. 
We can easily conceive a case where, by the sudden influx from another 
quarter of a great body of smoke, a person in a deep sleep may be so sud- 
denly caught by asphyxia as to be choked as she lay, yet even in that case 
there will always be some contraction or contortion ; but in the case we are 
examining the smoke had its beginning in the room ; it was therefore under 
the law of progress, it was close by the sleeper, and it is scarcely possible to 
conceive that a young active woman would not have been quickened by the 
first touch of asphyxia either to an attempt at escape, or a voluntary or 
involuntary action of the muscles. Such absolute quiescence as set forth 
would seem to amount to a physical impossibility. The only presumption 
which can make the story quadrate with natural laws, is that the girl was 
dead, or under the influence of a soporific, before the fire was kindled. Aa to 
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the means of the death, or the hand that applied the flame, these must be 
left to the judgment or imagination of the reader. 

The report of the trial, which we are enabled to give from the unques- 
tionable authority of the reporters of the Scotsman, will speak for itself. 
After the summing up of such a judge as the Lord Justice-Clerk, it would be 
presumption in us to offer any remarks either on the evidence or the verdict. 



TRIAL OF DR PRITCHARD. 



FIRST DAY — Monday, July 3, 1865. 

This morning, at ten o'clock, the trial of Dr Pritchard, on the charge of murdering hia 
wife and mother-in-law, commenced before the High Court of Justiciary. The judges on 
the bench were — the Lord Justice-Clerk, Lord Ardmillan, and Lord Jerviswoode. 

The facts of this remarkable case have been so prominently brought before the notice 
of the public, that we need not do more than briefly indicate the more important points 
connected with it On the 21st March last, the accused was apprehended by the police 
authorities of Glasgow, and placed in custody, pending the investigation of certain suspi- 
cious circumstances connected with the sudden death of his wife. The respectable posi- 
tion held by Dr Pritchard in the society of Glasgow, and the practice as a physician which 
he had been enabled to attain in the course of a six years' residence in that city, had 
awakened an unusual degree of interest in the public mind on the fact of his apprehen- 
sion becoming known. Deep and painful excitement was occasioned, which was rather 
strengthened than diminished by the mystery invariably attached to the prosecution of 
all criminal inquiries in Scotland. When first apprehended, it was the received opinion 
that the charge to be preferred against the prisoner merely related to the death of his 
wife, but it soon became evident that the matter at issue was much more serious. For 
some time previous to her decease, Mrs Pritchard had been in a delicate state of health, 
and her mother, Mrs Taylor, wife of Mr Taylor, silk mercer, Edinburgh, had gone through 
to Glasgow to nurse her during her sickness. Mrs Taylor took up her abode in the house 
of Dr Pritchard, and ministered to her daughter's comfort ; but while so engaged, she 
was seized with illness, and died suddenly, about three weeks previous to the day on 
which the prisoner was apprehended. Apoplexy was assigned as the cause, and as Mrs 
Taylor was about seventy years of age, no public attention was awakened, and the body, 
gvas accordingly conveyed to Edinburgh, and buried in the Grange Cemetery. Circum- 
stances closely following on this, however, awakened grave suspicions. Mrs Pritchard 
died shortly after her mother, and a report was circulated that she had been cut off by 
gastric fever. The family ground at the Grange was fixed on as the place of interment, 
and arrangements were made for the funeral without delay. The body was taken through 
to Edinburgh by rail, and Dr Pritchard accompanied it to the house of his father-in-law, 
where it was to await burial. The deaths of the two ladies occurring within so short an 
interval of each other, coupled with certain hints which they had received, set the police 
on the alert, and while Dr Pritchard was absent in Edinburgh they instituted inquiries 
which led to a warrant being issued for his apprehension. Previous to the last rites being 
paid to his wife, Dr Pritchard returned to Glasgow by the late evening train ; but on 
stepping from the carriage at the railway station in Queen Street, he was taken into 
custody and conveyed to the Police-office. Meanwhile, the authorities had transmitted 
to Edinburgh information of what had been done, and at the same time had issued a 
warrantor & post-mortem examination of the body of Mrs Pritchard previous to its inter- 
ment. The discharge of this duty was entrusted to Professor Douglas Maclagan (assisted 
by Dr Arthur Gamgee) and Dr Littlejohn, and resulted in the first place in the ascertain- 
ment of the fact that death had not resulted from natural causes. Subsequent examina- 
tion of the intestines disclosed the presence of minute particles of antimony in the liver 
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of the deceased. The official determination of this point having fully confirmed the sus- 
picions entertained against the prisoner, it was resolved to prosecute wider investigations 
into a case that had now assumed a grave and mysterious aspect. The next step taken 
was to order the exhumation of the body of Mrs Taylor from the Grange Cemetery. This 
was done upon the 31st March, and the vital parts were preserved for chemical analysis. 
The analysis was conducted by Professor Maclagan, Dr Littlejohn, and Professor Penny, 
of Glasgow ; and, after a protracted examination, a report was given in, which attributed 
the death of Mrs Taylor, like that of her daughter, to the presence of antimony. On 
these important facts being elicited, Dr Pritchard was fully committed on the charge of 
murder. 

Since the memorable case of Madeline Smith, no criminal trial which has taken place 
in Edinburgh has been looked forward to with such deep and general interest by the 
public. The smallest scrap of information likely to throw any light upon the matter has, 
since the incarceration of the prisoner, been eagerly sought after, and not a few specula- 
tions have been hazarded regarding the final result. Nor has the interest been confined 
to Glasgow, where Dr Pritchard was so well known, and where his high position as a 
citizen brought him prominently before the notice of the community. The merits of the 
case in all their bearings have been keenly canvassed in every part of Scotland, and have 
also awakened a large share of attention in England. The mystery that ever attaches to 
cases of poisoning, the double crime of which the prisoner is accused, his near relationship 
to the deceased ladies, and the respectable profession to which he belonged, have all con- 
tributed to this result. The fact, also, that there is an apparent absence of any motive 
for the commission of a crime of so aggravated a character, has added to the interest 
felt in the case, and has naturally increased the curiosity felt by the public in regard to 
the evidence which may be in possession of the authorities to prove the crimes which 
they have charged against the prisoner. Representatives of the press from Liver- 
pool, Manchester, Leeds, Newcastle, Shields, Dundee, Glasgow, Dumfries, and a num 
ber of other places, have come to Edinburgh to attend the trial, and for these extra 
accommodation has been provided in Court. Several improvements and alterations 
have during the week been carried out in the Court and the adjoining rooms, 
to promote the comfort of the large number of witnesses and others attending the 
trial. 

Shortly after eight o'clock this morning, Dr Pritchard was conveyed from the Calton 
Jail to the lock-up room below the High Court of Justiciary. He was driven up in the 
ordinary police van, the presence of which in the streets gave intimation to the public 
that the prisoner was being removed for trial. Large crowds of people were accordingly 
attracted, and numbers followed the van as it drove up the High Street in the hope of 
gaining a glimpse of its occupant. Beyond the curiosity thus excited, however, the re- 
moval was effected with great quietness. 

Half-past nine o'clock was fixed for opening the doors of the Court to the public, but for 
a considerable time before that hour numbers of people began to assemble in Parliament 
Square. As was to be expected, the applications for Beats were greatly more numerous 
than the Court-room could accommodate ; and with the view, therefore, to prevent con- 
fusion, and to afford the greatest possible convenience to those who were to take part 
officially in the proceedings, a series of regulations were issued making arrangements for 
ingress and egress. These regulations state that no one, except the judges, will be 
allowed on the bench without an application to the Court ; that no one will be allowed 
within the bar except those engaged in the case ; that no one, except reporters, will be. 
admitted at the door of the reporters' seat, which is situated immediately behind the dock; 
that the side seat opposite the jury-box is to be kept exclusively for the Glasgow reporters ; 
that two seats behind the Faculty seat will be kept for reporters of the provincial press; 
and that one of the side galleries will be kept for advocates. Admission to the public 
side-gallery was obtained by special order. Those having special tickets of admission 
were admitted previous to the doors being opened, so that by half-past nine a good number 
of people had assembled in the Court. As soon as the doors were opened a rush for seats 
took place. In a very short time the whole available space devoted to the accommoda- 
tion of the public was taken possession of by those privileged to be present. The galleries, 
both upper and lower, were packed, and every inch of standing-room was gradually 
occupied. As the hour for the commencement of the trial approached, the greatest ex- 
citement prevailed among those in Court, and anxiety to catch the first glimpse of the 
prisoner as he should enter the dock was generally manifested. 

At three minutes past ten the prisoner came up the steps, and took his pladt in the 
dock. He was dressed in deep mourning, and, on taking his seat between the two police- 
men, he removed his hat, and gazed quietly around him. He is a tall, stout, well-built man, 
rather prepossessing in appearance, and with striking sharply-defined features. He wears 
his hair long, is slightly bald, and has a large bushy beard. The expression of his count©* 
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nance was sad ; but he appeared quite calm, and his manner was composed and collected* 
When the judges took their seats, he rose and bowed to the bench, bat immediately after* 
wards resumed his seat. Considerable attention was attracted by the brother of the 
panel entering the dock, and taking his seat beside the prisoner. Previous to doing so, he 
shook Dr Pritchard warmly by the hand. 

There appeared on behalf of the Crown, the Solicitor- General, Mr Gifford, and Mr 
Crichton ; Mr Andrew Murray, jun., WJ3., Crown-agent. For the prisoner — Mr A. B. 
Clark, Mr Watson, and Mr Brand; Mr Buchan, S.S.C., agent in Edinburgh; Mr James Qal- 
braith of Galbraith and Maclay, in Glasgow. 

The Clerk then read the indictment against the prisoner, which was as follows : — 

" Edward William Pritchard, now or lately a doctor of medicine, and now or lately pri- 
soner in the prison of Glasgow, you are indicted and accused at the instance of James 
Moncreiff, Esq., Her Majesty's Advocate for Her Majesty's interest : That, albeit, by the 
laws of this and of every other well governed realm, murder is a crime of an heinous 
nature, and severely punishable : yet true it is, and of verity, that you, the said Edward 
William Pritchard, are guilty of the said crime, actor, or art and part : In so far as, 

" (1.) On one or more occasions between the 10th and 25th days of February 1865, both 
inclusive, the particular occasions or occasion being to the prosecutor unknown, within or 
near the dwelling-house, in or near Clarence Place, Sauchiehall Street, Glasgow, then 
occupied by you, the said Edward William Pritchard, you did wickedly and feloniously 
administer to, or cause to be taken by, Jane Cowan or Taylor, now deceased, wife of 
Michael Taylor, now or lately silk and lace merchant, then residing in or near Lauder 
Road, in or near Grange, Edinburgh, and now or lately residing with Ann Taylor or Cowan, 
in or near High Street, Musselburgh, in the shire of Edinburgh, in tapioca and in porter 
or beer, and in a medicine called Battels Sedative Solution, or one or more of them, or 
in some medicine to the prosecutor unknown, or in some articles or article of food or 
drink to the prosecutor unknown, or in some other manner to the prosecutor unknown, 
tartarised antimony, and aconite, and opium, or one or more of them, or some other 
poison or poisons to the prosecutor unknown ; and the said Jane Cowan or Taylor having 
taken the said tartarised antimony, and aconite, and opium, or one or more of them, or 
other poison or poisons, so by you administered or caused to be taken, did in consequence 
thereof die on or about the 25th day of February 1865, and was thus murdered by you, 
the said Edward William Pritchard. Likeas, 

" (2.) On repeated occasions, or on one or more occasions between the 22d day of De- 
cember 1864, and the 18th day of March 1865 inclusive, and in particular on the 8th, 9th, 
and 21st days of February 1865, and on the 13th, 14th, 15th, 16th, 17th, and 18th dayB 
of March 1865, the particular occasions or occasion being otherwise to the prosecutor un- 
known, within or near the said dwelling-house in or near Clarence Place, Sauchiehall Street, 
Glasgow, then occupied by you, the said Edward William Pritchard, you did wickedly 
and feloniously administer to, or cause to be taken by, Mary Jane Taylor or Pritchard, 
now deceased, your wife, and then residing with you, in egg-flip and in cheese, and in 
porter or beer, and in wine, or one or more of them, or in some medicine to the prose- 
cutor unknown, or in some articles or article of food or drink to the prosecutor unknown, 
or in some other manner to the prosecutor unknown, tartarised antimony and aconite, or 
one or other of them, or some other poison or poisons to the prosecutor unknown ; and 
the said Mary Jane Taylor or Pritchard, having taken the said tartarised antimony and 
aconite, or one or other of them, or other poison or poisons so by you administered or 
caused to be taken, did in consequence thereof die, on or about the 18th day of March 
1865, and was thus murdered by you, the said Edward William Pritchard. 1 ' 

After the indictment had been read, several objections were made to it by Mr Watson, 
for the defence. The Solicitor-General, for the prosecution, replied to them at great 
length. Finally, however, after a consultation on the bench, they were held to be inad- 
missible, and decision was given accordingly that the trial be proceeded with. 

The Lord Justice-Clerk said — Edward William Pritchard, you are charged under this 
indictment with the crime of murder. How say you : Are you guilty or not guilty ? 

Prisoner (firmly) — Not guilty, my Lord. 

The empannelting of the jury was then proceeded with. In the course of the ballot- 
ing, when, the name of Mr John Adair, temperance hotel-keeper, High Street, was 

Mr A. B. Clark rose and said— A letter has been addressed from Mr Adair to the 
following effect : — 

« 819 High Street, Edinburgh, June 24, 1865.* 
The Lord Justice-Clerk— Who is it addressed to ? 

Mr Clark—It is addressed to Mr John Strachan, in Glasgow, I suppose to be communi- 
cated to the agent for the panel, and it was communicated to the panel's agent with a 
letter from Mr Strachan. Mr Clark then read the letter, which was to th* 4kaA» 
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the writer (Mr Adair) had received a summons to attend the trial of Dr Pritchard as a 
juror, and was likely to be drawn, and stating that his business urgently required his 
attendance during the week, and that, moreover, he had formed a strong conviction in. 
regard to the case ; and concluding by requesting Mr Strachan, if he came in contact 
with the counsel, " to get an old acquaintance out of the dilemma." 

Mr Clark, after reading the letter, stated that he would leave the matter to his Lord- 
ship. 

The Lord Justice-Clerk — It is a mere device to get escaping as a juryman. Let Mr 
Adair go to the box. 
Mr Clark rose and said — Then, my Lord, I challenge him peremptorily, 
Mr Adair was accordingly allowed to leave. 
The following gentlemen were then empannelled as the jury : — 



Robert Graham, dairyman, Broad Wynd, Leith. 
Georgo Sim, writer, 7 Cambridge Street, Edin- 
burgh. 

Thomas Legat, former, Pinkiemains. 
Andrew Turnbull, grocer, High Street, Porto- 
bello. 

John Blair, merchant, North Berwick. 

James Charles, ironmonger, 18 Broughton 
Street, Edinburgh. 

Thomas Inglis, grocer, 11 Lothian Street, Edin- 
burgh. 

David Norrie, shipowner, Baltic Street, Leith. 



Thomas Stark, tobacconist, 81 West Port, Edin- 
burgh. 

John Brown, flesher, Penicuik. 
Robert Frater, farmer, Law, Linlithgowshire. 
Thomas Thomson, grocer, Elmfield Place, Dal- 
keith. 

John Mathison, cabinetmaker, 7 Vermel, Edin- 
burgh. 

William M'Cartney, sea-gravel merchant, New 

Street, Fisherrow. 
William Young, blacksmith, Raw Smithy, Kirk- 

newton. 



The evidence for the prosecution commenced at half-past eleven. 

Sir Archibald Alison — By Mr Gifford — I am Sheriff of the county of Lanark. 
[Shown declarations dated 22d March and 21st April 1865.] These declarations were 
emitted by the prisoner at the bar in my presence freely and voluntarily, in his sound 
and sober senses, after receiving the usual warning. 

Peter Morton— By Mr Gifford — I am a clerk in the Sheriff-Clerk's office, Glasgow. 
[Shown declaration dated 22d March 1865.] That was emitted by the prisoner at the 
bar in my presence, freely and voluntarily, in his sound and sober senses, and after being 
duly warned. 

Robert Wilson— By Mr Gifford— I am a clerk in the Sheriff-Clerk's office, Glasgow. 
[Shown declaration dated 21st April 1865.] This was emitted by the prisoner in my 
presence in his sound and sober senses, freely and voluntarily, and after receiving the 
usual warning. 

The Solicitor-General moved that the medical witnesses for the Crown should be 
allowed to be present in Court during the evidence to be given of the facts. 

Mr Clark said he had no objection to that, and made a similar motion as to the 
prisoner's medical witnesses. He, however, objected to their being present at the giving 
of scientific or medical opinions. 

The Court granted both motions, with the qualifications proposed by Mr Clark. 

Catherine Lattimer — By the Solicitor-General — I am a widow. I was at one time 
in the service of Dr Pritchard, the prisoner. I was with him for ten years. I left his 
service on the 16th of February last. I was cook. A brother of mine became unwell 
and died in Carlisle in October last. I left Dr Pritchard's house in October to visit my 
brother. He was dead when I arrived. I was away about a fortnight. Mrs Pritchard 
was living in the house when I left. She was quite well when I left. She had not been 
complaining then that I knew of. They were living at that time in Clarence Place, 
one of the divisions of Sauchiehall Street. I cannot give the date when I returned, 
but it was in October. When I returned to Glasgow, Mrs Pritchard was not very 
well; she was complaining. What was the matter with her? She said it was 
cold. The house consisted of four floors, one of them a sunk floor. On the sunk 
floor there were two bedrooms, kitchen, larder, and cellar. Before I left in October, 
and after my return, Mary M'Leod was the other servant in the house; she was 
the only other servant. She and I slept together on the sunk flat. On the dining- 
room floor there were consulting-room, dining-room, and pantry; the dining-room 
was to the front, and the consulting-room and pantry to the back. The drawing-room 
floor consisted of drawing-room, ante-drawing-room, and two bed-rooms. One of these 
bed-rooms was -called the spare bed-room. One of the children slept in the other bed- 
room sometimes, and latterly it was occupied by Mr King, who boarded with Dr 
Pritchard. He came in October, and after he came he had that room. The floor above 
consisted of two good bed-rooms and a nursery, and another small bed-room . Dr Pritchard 
and his wife slept in one of the bed-rooms, one of the children slept in another, and two 
of the children in the nursery. Thomas Connell, another boarder, slept in the small 
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bed-room. The youngest child slept in the room with Dr Pritchard and his wife, in a 
separate bed. The youngest child is five years old on the 27th of this month, the next 
was seven last May. The others were named Charles and Horatio, but I forget their 
ages. Dr Pritchard had five children altogether ; the eldest was eleven years old, I think. 
Only four of them lived in the house. The eldest, Jane Frances, lived with her grand- 
mamma, Lauder Road, Edinburgh. When I left to go to Carlisle, and when I returned, 
the household consisted of Dr Pritchard, his wife, four children, two boarders, Mary 
M'Leod, and myself. When you returned, Mrs Pritchard was ailing, and said she had 
caught a cold ? Tes. Was she confined to bed f No ; not when I came home. She 
was laid up two days after. Was that long after you came home that she took to her 
bed ? Not very long. Can you tell us how long ? It could not be more than a few days. 
How long was she confined to bed ? Four or five days. Was she sick ? Tes, at times. 
How did the sickness show itself ? I did not see it, sir. Did anybody tell you ? Yes. 
Did she tell you herself f Tes. Did Mrs Pritchard herself tell you that she was sick ? 
Tes. What did she say to you ? She said she was very often sick ; she made no further 
remark. Did she tell you that she had attacks of vomiting ? Tes. That was what you 
meant by the sickness, I suppose ? Tes. 

Mr Rutherford Clark — Was that what Mrs Pritchard told you, or Mary M'Leod? 
They both told me. 

The Solicitor-General — Did any medical man attend her at this time ? Dr Gairdner 
was the first. But before going to Edinburgh, when she was unwell and complaining of 
sickness, as you mentioned, did any medical man attend her at that time ? No ; not that 
I know of. After within four or five days being confined to bed, did you see that she got 
better ? A little better ; not much. Do you remember her leaving to go to Edinburgh 
to visit her mother ? Tes. When was that ? I cannot remember the date. But do you 
remember the month ? Was it in November? How long was it after you came home? 
I think it would be abflft the end of November. Did she appear to be quite well then ? 
No, not quite well Dot she tell you of her sickness or vomiting down to the time you 
went away, or till near it? It was near it. Did she take any of the children with her ? 
I do not remember. Do you recollect when she returned from Edinburgh ? Tes. When 
was it ? It was a few days before Christmas. Did anybody come with her ? Her mother 
and daughter. That was Mrs Taylor and Miss Pritchard, the eldest daughter ? Tes. How 
did she appear to be in health when she returned from Edinburgh ? A good deal better. 
Do you know whether she had any sickness or vomiting immediately after her return 
from Edinburgh ? I think it would be a while after that — a week or more. Was her 
husband, the prisoner, living in the house with her at home, before she went to Edin- 
burgh ? Tes. And also after she returned ? Tes. He remained at home ? Tes. 

The Lord Justice-Clerk — The time she was away also ? Tes. 

The Solicitor-General — After she returned from Edinburgh, did you see the sickness 
upon her yourself, or are you speaking merely of what she told you ? I heard her ; but I 
did not stand by her. Retching or vomiting? Tes. When was this? This began 
about a week after her return, as near as I can remember. Was it a frequent thing with 
her this vomiting ? I very seldom heard her. Did you hear it from herself ? Not always 
from herself. Did you hear it frequently from herself ? No, just sometimes. What did 
«he say to you about it? She complained of being sick so often, and could not tell the 
reason why. 

The Lord Justice-Clerk — Was it after her return ? Tes. 

The Solicitor-General. — Did she ever tell you how often she was sick in a day? No; I 
don't remember that. Did she tell you when it was she was sick, what time of day it 
was, whether before eating or after it ? It was sometimes after and at times before 
eating. Where was it that you heard her sick and retching ? It was once in the pantry 
after she had come out of the dining-room. Was that very shortly after she came from 
Edinburgh ? No, it was about three weeks. Did you see her daily ? Tes, I generally 
caw her every day. Did you see whether she was falling off in health or not ? Tes, I 
thought she was looking worse. 

The Lord Justice-Clerk — When did you first notice that she was looking a great deal 
worse ? I first noticed it when she was vomiting in the pantry. From the time you 
heard her retching in the pantry, did you notice the decline in her appearance ? Tes. 

The Solicitor-General— What kind of falling off was it? How did she look? She 
looked pale and losing her strength. Did she often speak to you about it, about her being 
frequently sick and unable to account for it ? No, not often. Was she so ill as to be 
■confined to bed after her return from Edinburgh and before you left ? She was confined 
to bed before I left. When did she take to her bed, after her return from Edinburgh I 
mean ? It would be about three weeks or a little more. 

The Lord Justice-Clerk— That was just about the time you heard her retching in the 
pantry? Tes. 
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The Solicitor- General — Do you think you can recollect the day ? I cannot. On what 
day were you to have left her service ? I was to have left on the 2d February, Candle- 
mas-day, but Mn Pritchard was very ill that night, which necessitated me to stay a little 
longer toll they got another servant. That is the reason you remained on till the 16th ? 
Yes, on account of her illness and the other servant not having come. Then you 
remember that she had been very ill upon the night before you was to have left ? Yes, 
I should have left next day, and would have left had it not been for that. That was on 
the 1st February? Yes. Tell us what was the first thing you saw wrong with her on 
the 1st February ? It was sickness and cramp. When did it come on ? at what time of 
the day? In the evening after dinner; about six o'clock. When had she dinner? Be- 
tween three and four o'clock. Did the prisoner dine with her ? Yes, I think so. Was 
that the day you heard her sick in the pantry? Yes. Was that the only day you heard 
her sick in the pantry ? The only day. Then we have got the date of the occurrence 
now; the day before you were to have left, viz., the 1st of February ? Yes. Where did 
she come from to go to the pantry? From the dining-room. Was the doctor in the 
house at the time ? I cannot say. Did you go to assist her? Yes, sir, I did. Did she 
call for you ? She rung the bell for me, and I went upstairs. What bell ? Her bed-room 
belL She had gone upstairs herself , had she ? Yes. 

The Lord Justice-Clerk — That was her own bell she rung, after she had gone upstairs-'} 
Yes, sir. the bell in her own bed-room. 

The Solicitor-General — How long after you heard the sickness in the pantry was it 
that she rung the bell ? About half an hour or twenty minutes. Did you go up ? Yea. 
And how did you find her? Very ill. Was she in bed? Yes. With her clothes on? 
Yes, with her clothes on. Did she speak to you? Yes, sir ; she said she had quite lost- 
her senses. Just try to remember the words she used. She said, " Catherine, I have 
lost my senses ; I never was so bad as this before." Did she complain of anything ux 
particular ? No, sir ; she took cramp directly after. After yds went up ? Yes. You 
mean the cramp seized her after you went up? Yes, sir. Trsere did the cramp affect 
her? In her hands, and down her side. Her tongue was affected, she said. 

By the Lord Justice-Clerk — It appeared to affect her speech a little. 

The Solicitor-General — Did you observe the state of her hands ? The fingers of her 
hand were straight out, and the thumb twisted underneath. Did she seem to have no 
power to put them straight? No, sir. How did she look, what was her face like? 
Bather flushed. Did she say any more than you have told us? No, sir.' Did she not 
tell you to get anybody, did she not ask for the doctor ? No, she did not ask for the 
doctor then. The doctor was not in the room ? No, he was in the consulting-room, I 
think. Did you not go to the consulting-room, and call him up ? I went down stairs 
for him and called him up, and he came. He came from the consulting-room ? I think 
he did. Did he go up with you to the bed-room 1 Yes. Did he give her anything? 
Yes, I think it was a little spirits and water. The first that he saw of this attack of 
illness was when he went into the bed-room with you ? Yes, sir, as far as I know. What 
did he say, or did he say anything at all ? Not that I remember. What did he do ? He 
rubbed her hands with me. Did you say anything about the cramp ? I said it was very 
strange. Did he make any remark ? No, sir ; not that I remember. Did his wife say 
anything to him ? No, sir ; I did not hear her say anything particular. She seemed in 
great pain. Where was the pain ? It was cramp in the stomach. 

The Lord Justice-Clerk — What did you say about her stomach ? There was pain 
there, sir. 

The Solicitor-General — The cramp was painful, and she felt pain in her stomach ? Yes. 
Did she tell her husband that she had been insensible ? I cannot remember that. I can- 
not say whether she did or not; but she said so to me. How long did you remain with 
her ? Till she was quite free from the cramp. How long was that ? About half-an-hour. 
About what o'clock would it be when you left her ? Perhaps about seven. Did you 
leave her husband with her? I think he was with her. When did you next see her ? 
I saw her that night again about nine or ten o'clock. How was she then? She was 
easier then. She was much better. Was she in bed ? Yes ; she was taken down to the 
spare room. The doctor ordered a fire to be lighted there for her. That is a bed- 
room off the drawing-room ? Yes. Was she able to walk down ? No ; the doctor car- 
ried her down. Did you see her that night again ? Yes, later the same night. It was 
about eleven o'clock when I saw her last. How was she ? Better. But not well ? Not 
well, sir. When did you see her next after that ? I would see her next day. At what 
time? About eleven o'clock in the forenoon. Was she in bed? Yes. How was she ? 
A good deal better. What did she complain of, or did she complain of anything ? She 
did not complain of anything. Did she not complain of weakness ? No. Did she com- 
plain of sickness ? No. Nothing about that ? Nothing. How long did she remain in 
bed? She remained in bed from that time. How long? Perhaps nearly a week — till 
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Mrs Taylor came. Did she remain in bed from that time till her mother — that is, Mrs 
Taylor — came ? Yes. Did you see her every day ? Yes. Did you see much of her ? 
Just going to see how she was. Sometimes I took her something to eat. Was she to 
your knowledge sick during that time, after she took to bed, before her mother came? 
Yes, I heard that she was. Did you hear that from herself ? Yes, I think I did. She 
told me herself that she had been very sick Was this every day, or not so often ? No ; 
sometimes she would miss a day. Did the other servant, Mary M'Leod, wait upon her 
as a rule ? Yes. And who was it who took her food into her before Mrs Taylor came ? 
Mary M'Leod in general. And who cooked it ? I did. Was it told you, as the cook 
in the house, that what she got did not lie on her stomach? No, sir. Did you speak 
to Mrs Pritchard herself about her sickness? Yes, sir, sometimes. About the cause 
of it? Yes. I made the remark that it was strange that nothing would do her good; 
that nothing would take it away, and stop the .sickness. What did she say ? She said 
nothing seemed to stop it. It was generally slops she was sick after — often tea. She 
told you so ? Yes. Did anybody else cook her food at the time before her mother came 
except you ? No, sir. Who made her tea ? It was generally given in the dining-room, 
in a cup, and sometimes it was put into the teapot in the dining-room. Who took it 
ud to her room? Mary M'Leod. Did anybody else take it, or do you not know what 
oecame of it after it got into tne dining-room * No, sir, I do not know anything about 
it after it got into the dining-room. During the cen years you were in tne service, 
before the time you have mentioned — after your return from Carlisle — was she ever 
-sick? No, sir, not that I know oi And her sickness began after you returned in 
October? Yes. Was she able to go into the drawing-room occasionally before her 
mother came ? Yes. Bhe was generally confined to bed, but went into the drawing-room 
sometimes ? Yes ; she did not lie all day. You mean she lay the most of the day ? 
Yes. I think Dr Cowan came to see her before her mother came ? YeB. Do you re- 
member when he came? How long before her mother? About two or three days. He 
came one day and wdft away the next? Yes. He remained all night ? What time of 
the day did he go away, do you remember ? By the train sometime in the evening. Where 
was Mrs Pritchard when he went away ? I think she was in the drawing-room. The 
prisoner was at home? Yes. He was never from home during the time you have 
been speaking to ? No ; not that I know of. Did anything remarkable occur on the 
night of the day that Dr Cowan left ? It was either that night or the next that Mrs 
Pritchard had the first cramp. Was she not cramped on the 1st February, the night 
before you were to have gone away ? Yes ; and Dr Cowan was there before that. Dr 
Cowan only came a day or two before her mother came ? Yes. 

The Lord Justice-Clerk — How long before you went away did Mrs Taylor come? 
About a week. You went on the 16th ? Yes. Then Mrs Taylor came about the 9th. 
How long before that would it be that Dr Cowan came ? I cannot tell ; but Dr Cowan 
was gone when she had the first severe cramp. Was it the day he left? It was either 
that night or the night after. I think it was the night after. 

The Solicitor-General — Do you mean that it was that night or the night after that she 
told you she had been insensible ? It was the night after he left. That she said she had 
been insensible ? Yes, that was the first cramp she had had. I thought it was on the 
1st February ? Yes it was, I think. It was on account of that illness that you did not 
go away on the 2d February as you intended ? Yes. That was the occasion of the first 
cramp ? Yes. You say that on the afternoon of the day before you had intended to go 
away you heard her sick in the pantry ? Yes. That was about six o'clock ? Yes. And 
in about twenty minutes or so she rang the bell, and you went up to her, and she told 
you she had been insensible, which she had never been before ? And the cramp came 
upon her when you were there, and twisted her fingers ? Yes. That was about seven 
or eight o'clock ? Yes. She had had cramp then ? Yes. On the night that Dr Cowan 
left, or the night after, when did you first hear any alarm about her being ill ? That 
was the first. About what o'clock was it? About six o'clock, when she was in the 
pantry. Do you remember an alarm about midnight one night that she was taken 
ill with cramp? Yes. And that was the second time she had taken cramp? Yes. 
Was it after you had gone to bed ? No, I was not in bed. Did you hear her calling 
out pain ? Yes. How was she calling out ? As if she was in trouble — in pain. Where 
did the calls come from ? From the bed-room. Which bed-room ? the spare bed-room ? 
The top bed-room. She had been taken back there ? Yes. 

The Lord Justice-Clerk — She was back again in her own bed-room at the time this 
second attack took place ? Yes. 

The Solicitor-General — How long had she been out of her own bed-room— how long 
had she been in the spare bed-room ? She might be out of that room about a fortnight 
or more. 
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The Lord Justice-Clerk— You mean she had been in the spare bed-room about a fort- 
night? Yes. 

The Solicitor-General — If she went to the spare bed room on the 1st February and 
remained there for a fortnight, it would be the 14th when she went back to her own bed- 
room? 

The Lord Justice-Clerk — The second attack would be very soon before you left? 
Yes. 

The Solicitor-General — When you heard her cry out about midnight, was it before her 
mother came, or after ? It was before. Just think a little. Was that not the night Dr 
Cowan left ? Yes, I think that would be the night that Dr Cowan left I thought she 
had had no cramp before Dr Cowan came, but I Sunk she had had the first attack before 
he came. 

The Lord Justice-Clerk — You were confusing those two attacks together ? Yes. 

The Solicitor-General — You now remember it was the 1st of February, the day before 
you should have left, that she was taken ill about six o'clock in the afternoon, and rung 
for you, after she had gone up into her bed-room ; and it was after she had returned to 
her own bed-room upstairs, and you think on the night Dr Cowan left, that she cried 
out with pain about midnight ? Yes. When you heard the calls of pain from the bed- 
room, what did you do ? I went upstairs to see what was the matter. What did you 
see ? Mrs Pritchard was in bed, seemingly in great pain. Anybody with her ? The doctor 
was with her. 

The Lord Justice-Clerk — You mean the prisoner ? Yes. 

The Solicitor-General — And his wife, Mrs Pritchard, was in bed ? What state did she 
seem to be in ? She seemed to be under the influence of chloroform. She said she had 
taken chloroform. 

The Lord Justice-Clerk — Then she was not insensible ? She told you she had taken it ? 
Yes. 

The Solicitor-General — She knew you, and spoke to you ? "fe. And said she had 
taken chloroform ? Yes. Was she much excited ? Very much. In what state was the 
prisoner himself ? Quite calm. He did not say anything. He stood by Mrs Pritchard, 
and tried to soothe her. What more did she say to you ? She called for a doctor. She 
said she would like to see another doctor. . Tell us the words she used. She said, " I 
want to see Dr Gairdner : fetch Dr Gairdner." That was in the presence of her husband ? 
Yes. Was it to you she said that ? Mary M'Leod entered the room just after that, and 
she sent Mary off for the doctor. Did you notice her hands ? Yes. What state were 
they in ? They were all drawn together with the cramp. Was she calling for another 
doctor before Mary M'Leod came into the room ? I did not hear what she said before. 
Mary M'Leod came straight in after me. Did you do anything to her hands ? I rubbed 
her hands till the cramp left them. Did Mary M'Leod bring Dr Gairdner ? Yes. Did 
he come immediately? Yes. Did you hear Mrs Pritchard tell the doctor what was 
the matter? Yes, she told him she had taken some chloroform, and she did not 
blame the doctor — that she never liked chloroform. Did she say who had given it 
to her ? No ; she said, " I do not blame the doctor." She meant Dr Pritchard. She 
did not tell you that he had given her the chloroform? No. Did she complain of 
having been sick that night ? No, she did not complain at that time. At any time that 
night did you see the mark of vomiting ? No, not that night. Had she any champagne 
that day that you know of ? No. Or any wine ? No. Was she in the habit of taking 
wine or spirits of any kind i No ; she was very temperate. Did you, during the whole 
time of your service, ever see her the least under the influence of drink ? Never. Had 
she any vice of that sort ? No. When did she take her last meal the night when you 
heard her cry about midnight ? I cannot tell anything she had except a cup of tea that 
night. That was the last thing she had, as far as I know. Did you remain with her all 
night ? Yes. Did the prisoner remain also ? No ; he went into another room. He went 
into the spare bed-room ? Yes. In what state was Mrs Pritchard during the night ? 
Very quiet and calm. Was she any trouble to you ? No. Did she sleep ? Only a little. 
Did she complain of thirst ? Yes. Do you mean that her thirst was remarkable ? Not 
very remarkable. Did you give her anything ? Just water. Did her thirst continue 
next day ? I think it did. But not very remarkable ? No. Did you attend her next 
day ? I was in the room two or three times. Was you there sufficiently long to see that 
Bhe required drink ? Yes. Was anything got for her ? I just gave her water and a 
little ice in it. Did she seem to be very weak during the night and next day ? Yes, 
very. I believe Dr Gairdner called the following day ? Yes. Were you present when 
he saw her ? No. Then it was after Dr Gairdner's last visit that Mrs Taylor came ? 
Yes. Now, I want you to think back upon the occurrences of that night. When you went 
up to the bed-room and heard her cry out with pain about midnight, tell us whether 
you did not hear her say anything besides what you have already said here. Did you hear 
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her saying anything to her husband ? She said they were all hypocrites together. She 
meant the doctors. She was under the influence of chloroform and very excited. 

By the Lord Justice-Clerk — Was that when she was calling for Dr Gairdner ? It was 
when Dr Gairdner was there. Tell us as exactly as you can the very words. She bid 
the doctor not cry, and said, " If you cry, you are a hypocrite." That was her husband ? 
Tes. Was he shedding tears ? I did not notice it till she said that, and I did not see it 
then. She said, " Don't cry, or you are a hypocrite ?" Yes ; and she said, " You are all 
hypocrites." Did she add that ? Yes, when Dr Gairdner and Dr Pritchard were standing by 
the fire. Did she say who had done it? No. Was Dr Pritchard shedding tears ? I did 
not see him. You did not see him weeping ? No. Or pretending to weep ? No ; he 
stood over Mrs Pritchard at the bedside, but I can't say I saw him weeping. Did you 
think he was ? Well, I thought so by what Mrs Pritchard said. You mean, that by 
what she said you thought he was weeping when he was standing over her at the bed- 
side ? Yes. Then, was it when he was standing over her at the bed-side that she said, 
"Don't cry?" Yes. To the best of your recollection did she say, "Don't cry, you 
hypocrite, or, " Don't cry, for if you do you are a hypocrite ? " Yes, these were the 
words ; she said, " If you cry you are a hypocrite." 

At this stage of the examination Dr Gairdner, who had been sitting with the other 
medical witnesses in the Court, was requested to leave the Court. 

The Lord Justice-Clerk— Then I understand the words were, "Don't cry; if you do, 
you are a hypocrite ? " Yes. Was it at the same time that she said, " You are all hypo- 
crites ? " Yes, when Dr Gairdner and Dr Pritchard went to the fireside. But was it 
at the same time ? Not at the same moment, but it was the same night. A short time 
afterwards ? Two or three minutes afterwards. What were the words she used ? " You 
are all hypocrites together." Did she use the word "Doctors?" No; just "You 
are all hypocrites together." That might have included you as well as the doctors? I 
do not know. 

By the Solicitor-General— When she said to her husband, " Don't cry," did Bhe say 
it was he that did it ? No. You heard nothing like that? Nothing like that. Were 
you constantly in the room ? All that night. Before Dr Gairdner came, when she said 
she wanted another doctor, and named him, did she say anything about hypocrites ? No. 
It was when Dr Gairdner was there that she said that ? Yes. A day or two after this, Mrs 
Taylor came ? Yes. And was Mrs Pritchard in bed when Mrs Taylor came ? Yes, I 
think she was. From the time you heard her cry at midnight till her mother came, was 
she confined to bed ? Yes. And after her mother came till you left she was generally 
confined to bed ? Yes. Always ? Generally. She got up till her bed was made, and 
then she went to bed again. Was there any other serious attack of illness after her 
mother came ? Yes, she had cramp after her mother came. How long after ? It would 
be perhaps two or three days after. When did it begin? It was in the afternoon 
or evening, but I saw her at the time. When had she dinner? She would have 
something about one o'clock. Did she seem to be in the same state on this occasion 
as she was on the occasion when you went up at midnight? Not so bad. Was the 
cramp the same ? Yes, it was in her hands, but not so bad. Was she complaining of 
pain in the same way ? Yes. And seemed to be suffering ? Yes. Had you heard of 
this attack being upon her before you went up and saw her ? Yes. Long before ? No, 
not long ; I think it was that that took me up. Was she recovering when you saw her ? 
Yes, she was recovering, and said to her mother : "lam not nearly so bad this time as 
I was last." Where was the prisoner when she was attacked this time? I don't re- 
member whether he was there or not. Do you remember what day of the week this was 
on ? No, I cannot. But it was a few davs after her mother came ? Yes. Had she any 
other attack after this before you left ? No. You left on the 16th— after your successor 
came — leaving Mrs Pritchard in bed? Yes. Did you come back to the house after 
that ? Yes, several times. When did you call first ? It would be a week after I left. 

The Lord Justice-Clerk— Did you go to a situation in Glasgow? No, I stayed with a 
friend. On the 23d you called back? Yes, I think it would be a week from the time I 
left. 

The Solicitor General — Do you remember the day that Mrs Taylor was taken ill im- 
mediately before her death? I saw Mrs Taylor on Friday morning, and I think she died 
that night or towards Saturday morning. But I did not know of her death till the Mon- 
day. I had not been in the house. On the Friday — the last day of Mrs Taylor's life — 
you called at Dr Pritchard's house and saw her ? Yes. What time of day was it when you 
saw her ? It would be about eleven o'clock in the forenoon. Did you see Mrs Taylor 
first ? I saw Mrs Taylor during the time I was in the house. I went to take Mrs 
Pritchard's youngest child out a walk. What passed between you and Mrs Taylor ? I 
asked how Mrs Pritchard was, and she said, " Well, Catherine, I don't understand her 
illness ; she is one day better and two worse." That was all. That \aa^^^^V 
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had with Mrs Taylor. Did she say what was wrong with her? No she did not. Any* 
thing about her sickness ? No, she did not mention the sickness. Did you see Mrs Pritchard 
herself? Tes; after Mrs Taylor's death I saw her. But upon that Friday? Yes, I 
saw her. I was in Mrs Pritchard' s bed-room when I asked Mrs Taylor that question, and 
when Mrs Taylor told me that she was better and worse. How did Mrs Taylor herself seem 
at that time ? She looked wearied, and not so well, I thought ; but she did not complain of 
anything. She was up and dressed ? Yes, and going about. Before you left, Mrs Taylor 
slept with her daughter on the high floor, I believe ? Yes, always while she was there. 
The Lord Justice-Clerk — In the same room ? Yes. 

The Solicitor-General — And acted as her nurse and attendant as a mother might be 
expected to do ? Yes. 

The Lord Justice-Clerk — The prisoner did not sleep with his wife at that time ? No. 
He slept down stairs ? Yes. 

The Solicitor-General — After Mrs Taylor came, did you continue to make all her food, 
or did Mrs Taylor make some of it herself ? Mrs Tayior made some of it herself. It waui 
not your duty to attend upon her at her meals, and to take up her dinner or tea, and yox 
cannot speak about that ? No, I took her up very little. ~ Sometimes I took her ud 
a potato ; she liked a potato, and said it stayed" best with ner — and sometimes a poached 
egg. But anything prepared in the kitchen was cooked either by you or by Mrs Taylor 
after she came? Yes. When did you call again after this Friday ? On Monday morn- 
ing. You were there the Monday after Mrs Taylor died ? Yes. And that was when yoe 
first heard of it ? Yes. Who did you see that day ? Dr Pritchard was in the lobby 
when I went in. Did he say anything to you or you to him ? He said they had a sad 
house to-day. The two servants were standing in the pantry, and I went past him to 
them. I asked what was the matter, and they said Mrs Taylor was dead and taken to 
Edinburgh. Did you see Mrs Pritchard ? Not that day. When did you next see her ' 
I think it was the next day — Tuesday. Was she in bed? She was just corning out of 
her bed-room into the drawing-room. Did you go into the drawing-room with her ? Yes. 
How was she? She was very poorly, and in grief about her mother. Was she very 
emaciated — very thin ? Yes, very thin. And weak ? And weak. Did she tell you any- 
thing about her health at this time ? No, she did not. Do you remember preparing 
some tapioca for Mrs Taylor and Mrs Pritchard? Yes, well. Do you recollect what day 
it was ? It would be a few days after Mrs Taylor came to the house. Do you remember 
the day of the week ? I scarcely can. Didn't you forget to get it on the Saturday ? 
Mary M'Leod went to order it for anything that I know. I did not see who brought it. 
Is there anything that brings to your recollection that it was a Monday ? I cannot bring 
that to my recollection. But it was shortly after Mrs Taylor came ? Yes. Who ordered 
you to prepare it ? Mary M'Leod told me that Mrs Pritchard would like a little tapioca. 
She brought the message to you to prepare it? Yes. Where did you get the tapioca ? 
It was brought from Burton and Henderson, the grocers. Who gave it to you ? I cannot 
positively say. It was brought down into the kitchen. I think very likely Mary M'Leod 
would bring it to me. What was it in ? In a paper bag. Had the bag been opened ap- 
parently when it was brought to you ? I did not notice whether it had been or not. You 
made some tapioca ? Yes. Did you take it to the ladies or send it up ? There was 
about half a breakfast cup full made, and Mary M'Leod took it up to the dining-room to 
Mrs Taylor. She said she was not to take it to Mrs Pritchard herself, but that Mrs 
Taylor would take it to her. Do you know how long it stood after it was made before it 
was taken up ? It stood about haft-an-hour or twenty minutes in the dining-room. 

Mr Clark — How do you know ? Mary M'Leod told me that it was there. 

The Solicitor-General — Did you see it there yourself ? No, I cannot say I did. Then 
you know nothing about it except what Mary M'Leod told you ? Nothing. Did you 
speak to the ladies about the tapioca afterwards? No. Did you say anything to them about 
its not being very nice ? I asked Mrs Pritchard how she liked the tapioca, and she said, 
" It was not very good, Catherine, it was rather tasteless;" and I think Mrs Taylor made 
an observation of the same kind. Did you yourself not say that it would not be very nice ? 
I said it was rather thin made, being the first that I had made, and that if I had known 
it would stand so long, I would have made some fresh. I thought the standing had made 
it worse. That was in consequence of what you had heard about its standing so long ? 
Yes. Did you yourself put anything into the tapioca? No. What was in it besides 
water? Nothing but the tapioca and the water. Any salt ? I don't think there was salt 
or sugar in it. Mrs Pritchard liked to put sugar in anything she got herself. But you 
put no substance into it that could hurt anybody ? No. Nothing at all ? Nothing. Did 
you put anything into any of the food which you cooked ? No. What was done with 
the packet of tapioca after you had made some for the ladies on that occasion ? Just left 
it in the closet in the kitchen. Did you find it in the closet after the prisoner was appre- 
hended, along with the police ? When Mr Gemmell asked for it I told him what I had 
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heard. Tou went to the press, and got the bag of tapioca ? I cannot remember whether 
it was Mary Paterson or myself, but I told Mr Qemmell there would be some of it very 
likely in the house, for anything I knew. Did you see it there ? Yes, it was in that 
closet. Who was the officer who was present ? I think it was Morton or Murray. [Shown 
a paper bag.] Is that it ? It may be it, for anything I know. I cannot swear to the 
bag. Is that what was found in the press by Murray, in your presence ? Yes. The bag 
that was found in the press was taken possession of by the officer? Yes. 

The Lord Justice-Clerk — When was it found in the press ? It was the week when I 
was taken back to Glasgow. I was staying in Sauchiehall Street at the time. When you 
were taken back there did you find the remainder of the tapioca in the kitchen press ? Yes. 
I went to see if it was there. 

The Solicitor-General — It was immediately after the prisoner was apprehended ? No, 
not immediately, but he had been apprehended. It was after I was brought back from 
Edinburgh to Glasgow. And that bag which has been shown to you is the same sort of 
bag ? Yes. About the same size ? Yes. 

The Lord Justice-Clerk — Did you find the remainder of the tapioca in the kitchen press? 
Yes. What was done with it? It was given to Mr Gemmell, the Procurator-Fiscal, and 
the officer Murray, who was with him; 

Cross-examined by Mr A. K. Clark — Did the prisoner and his wife live happily together* 
Yes. Was he attentive to her in her illness? Yes. Do you remember seeing Mrs Pritchard 
after Mrs Taylor's death, and speaking about a nurse? Yes. When was that? It was 
after I left her service. I asked Mrs Pritchard if she would not like to have a nurse. Tim 
was after Mrs Taylor's death ? Yes. What did she say ? She said, " No, Catherine ; I 
do not like strangers." Did she say anything more ? Nothing. J ust think a little — " It 
was my own fault," she said, " that I have not got a nurse, for the doctor wished me t» 
get one." 

The Lord Justice-Clerk — Meaning her husband ? Yes. 

By Mr Clark — Are you satisfied that she had an attack of cramp before Dr Cowan came ? 
I think so. The first attack was before Dr Cowan came, and the second after he left. 
When you heard Mrs Pritchard call out at midnight upon the occasion you have spoken 
to, were you and Mary M'Leod both down stairs ? Yes. Who went up first? Me. Were 
you in the room before Mary came ? Yes ; she came immediately after. Then whenever 
Mary came in did she tell you to go for the doctor ? Yes. That was the first thing 
that she said? Yes. And the first thing you heard? Yes. Dr Pritchard was in the 
room when you went up ? Yes. She had said nothing that you heard until she told 
Mary M'Leod to go for Dr Gairdner ? She did not say anything particular ; but she 
seemed to be in great pain under the influence of chloroform. She said nothing that you 
heard about this time of hypocrites ? Not at that time. Was Dr Gairdner in the room 
at the time the word was used ? Yes. And it was not used before he came ? No. Who 
else was in the room besides Dr Gairdner ? Dr Pritchard, Mary M'Leod, and myself. 
Were you in the room all the time Dr Gairdner was there ? Yes. Was Mary M'Leod in 
the room all the time Dr Gairdner was there ? Yes. I think she was. And you heard 
all that was said during that time ? Yes. And saw all that was done ? Yes. Mrs 
Pritchard was very much excited you said during that time ? Yes. When you got the 
tapioca, was it not Mary M'Leod that brought it to you ? I think so. Have you any 
doubt about that ? It was brought down stairs into the kitchen. And by Mary M'Leod ? 
Yes. Did it appear to be unopened when you got it? I thought so. I did not notice 
it ever having been touched. After you made the tapioca you put the bag away in the 
closet ? Yes. You did that yourself ? Yes. When it was found in the closet was it in 
the same condition as you had left it ? I cannot say that. Did it appear to be in the 
same condition as when you put it there ? Yes. You did not make any more tapioca in 
the bag ? No. 

By the Lord Justice-Clerk — There was just one making of tapioca ? Just one that I 
know of. 

By Mr Clark — Dr Pritchard kept medicine, I believe in his house ? Yes ; but I did 
not see much of it. I thought there was chloroform in the house. But did he not keep 
it in the consulting-room ? No, I did not notice any. Was he not in the habit of dis- 
pensing medicine? No ; I think he generally gave prescriptions for his medicines. Were 
there no bottles or other things of that sort in the consulting-room ? Yes. There were 
a good many bottles, but I did not know what they contained. You know that things 
of that kind were kept in the consulting-room ? Yes. Was the place in which they were 
kept open or locked ? Sometimes open and sometimes locked ; it was not always locked. 
Was Dr Pritchard in the house at the time the tapioca was brought ? Yes, so far as I 
know. 

Mary M'Leod— -The Solicitor-General — How old axe ^oM^lfor^ ^^«fi^^ % ^s^^^*st . 



You were in the service of Dr Pritchard in Glasgow, I believe? Tea. When did 
you go there ? In Whitsunday 1863. Were you housemaid and nurse ? Tes. Tou 
would be under fifteen when you went, were you ? Yes. You remember Catherine, the 
cook, going to Carlisle to see her brother I Yes. Was Mrs Pritchard quite well when 
Catherine was away, or did she turn ill when she was away f She had a little cold. She 
was well otherwise ? Yes. And did her cold continue to distress her for some time ? 
Yes. You knew that she went to Edinburgh about the end of November to her father's ? 
Yes. Now, between the time that she first took ill, when Catherine was away and her 
going to her father's, was her health generally good or bad ? She did not complain of 
anything in particular. Was she sometimes sick before she went to Edinburgh ? Yes. 
Did you see her sick yourself ? Yes. Was she vomiting ? Yes. Was the sickness fre- 
quent or seldom ? She was often sick. Before she went to Edinburgh, was she often 
sick ? Not so often as she was after she returned, but still often. You had charge of 
attending her bed-room ? Yes. When was she generally sick — at what time of day ? 
Sometimes in the afternoon. After dinner ? Sometimes after dinner, and sometimes 
before dinner. Before she went to Edinburgh, was she confined to bed for some time. 
I do not mean immediately before, but some time before Catherine returned from Car- 
lisle ? Yes. How long, according to your recollection ? Not very long. Did she ever 
pass a day without being sick and vomiting ! Yes. Was that immediately before she 
went to Edinburgh, or further back ? I mean, did she get better for some time before 
ahe went to Edinburgh ? Before that, and when she was confined to bed, was she gene- 
rally sick every day ? Sometimes she was not sick every day. Then all you can say is 
that she was very often sick, but that she sometimes got better before she went to Edin- 
burgh ? Yes. Was there any doctor attending her besides her husband before she went to 
Edinburgh ? No. Did she get any medicine, so far as you know ? Yes. What medi- 
cine ? I could not say what. What like was it — powder or liquid ? Liquid. And what 
colour ? White. Did you procure it for her ? Yes. It was some white liquid in a 
doctor's bottle ? Yes. Was it clear like water or white like milk ? White like milk. 
What it was you don't know ? No. Did she get anything else f Yes ; red powders. 
Where were these got, do you know ? Did you buy any of them ? No, I ordered them. 
Who told you to get them ? The doctor gave me a line to go for them. The prisoner 
there ? Yes. 

The Lord Justice-Clerk — Did he give you a prescription to get them ? Yes. 

The Solicitor-General — And some of these powders were in the house after the prisoner 
was apprehended ? Yes. And I think you told where they were to be found ? Yes. 
{Several powders were produced.] When did she return from Edinburgh ? Some time 
before Christmas. Was it a long time before Christmas or a short time before Christ- 
mas ? It was part of a week. And her mother came with her and remained a short 
time ? Yes. And her eldest daughter ? Yes. How long did they remain ? Was it two 
or three days or longer ? Longer than that. After she returned from Edinburgh had 
ahe any sickness ? Yes. Immediately after or sometime after ? Sometime after. How 
was she when she came back ? Did she appear to be better ? She seemed to have a little 
cold. But no sickness ? No. And no vomiting ? She was sick soon after she came back. 
How long after ? A few days. What was the sickness you saw a few days after she 
returned from Edinburgh ? She was vomiting. Where ? In the pantry. That adjoins 
the dining-room ? Yes. At what time of day was it ? It was at night. 

By the Lord Justice-Clerk — At what hour of the night? About twelve o'clock at 
night. 

By the Solicitor-General — Did she leave the dining-room to go into the pantry ? Yes. 
Did she leave any one in the dining-room when she left it ? No. Had she been there 
alone ? Yes. How long had she been alone from the time the rest of the family had 
gone away ? Not long. Her mother was with her then ? Yes. Had they gone to bed ? 
They had gone to their bed-rooms, but whether they had gone to bed or not I can't say. 
You mean the mother and daughter ? Yes. And Dr Pritchard, the prisoner, where was 
he ? Upstairs. In his bed-room, too ? Yes. Then was it just after the others had 
retired to rest that you heard her go into the pantry and become sick ? Yes. Where 
were you at the time ? I was downstairs. And you heard her retching ? Yes. Did 
you go to her ? Yes. In the pantry ? Yes. And how did you find her ? She was 
vomiting. Was she very sick ? Yes. Did she say anything to you ? ' No. She did not 
apeak ? No. Did you not speak to her ? No ; 1 gave her hot water. Did she ask for it ? 
No. She said nothing to you or you to her ? No. Did you see any more that night ? 
Did you go up to her bed-room with her ? No. Well, when did you see her next ? I 
aaw her next morning. In her bed-room ? Yes. And how was she ? She was a little 
better. Did she remain in her bed a part of the next day ? Yes. Till when ? Till be- 
tween twelve and one o'clock. She got up then ? Yes. Before that she had been get- 
ting up to breakfast at the usual time ? Yes. What was the usual time ? About nine. 
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Did she seem unwell when yon saw her next day — that day she remained in bed till twelve 
or one o'clock — did she look ill ? Yes. Now, after this, did sickness come upon her fre- 
quently — was she sick every day after this ? No. Not every day ? No. Was she sick 
often ? Yes. Almost every day ? Yes. And when was she generally sick — what time 
of the day ? Between four and five o'clock. 

By the Lord Justice-Clerk — Was that after dinner ? Yes. What was the dinner hour I 
Half-past three o'clock. 

By the Solicitor-General — Then she was commonly sick about an hour after dinner ? 
Yes. Was she sick at any other time of the day commonly, or was she only sick once 
a-day ? Sometimes she was sick at other times. 

By the Lord Justice-Clerk — At what other times was she sick? Sometimes in the 
forenoon. 

By the Solicitor-General — How long after breakfast ? About one o'clock. And when 
did she commonly breakfast ? About nine o'clock. Now, I am speaking of the time be- 
fore she took to her bed, and was confined to her bed. Was she sometimes sick during 
the night ? Yes. How do you know that ? Sometimes she would tell me herself. And 
you had to remove her slope from the bedroom f Yes. Did you see from these that she 
had been sick during the night ? Sometimes they would be emptied by the doctor. How 
do you know that ? Mrs Pritchard would tell me. 

By the Lord Justice-Clerk — Mrs Pritchard would tell you that she had been sick dur- 
ing the night ? Yes. And you did not observe anything that looked as if she had been 
sick ? No. Did you hear how that came to be ? No. How did she come to tell you 
that the doctor emptied the slops ? There was no one in the room to do it but him. Then 
it was your own opinion that he did it ? Yes. Then she did not tell you that ? No. 

By the Solicitor-General — Did Mrs Pritchard ever tell you that the doctor had taken 
away what she had vomited ? No. 

By the Lord Justice-Clerk — Now, you must try and speak out; it was from your not 
speaking out that that mistake was very nearly arising, and it might be a very serious 
one. 

By the Solicitor-General — Did she frequently complain to you of having been sick during 
the night ? Whenever she was sick during the night she remained in her bed for a time next 
day. And upon these occasions she told you she had been sick during the night ? Yes. 
What did she say about her sickness ? She said, " I wonder when this sickness is going 
to stop." Was that a thing that she said once, or that she said to you often ? Often. 
Was she able to account for it by what she had eaten, or in any way ? No. Now, when 
did she take to her bed permanently after returning from Edinburgh ? I mean, when did 
her last illness begin ? Do you remember Dr Gairdner coming ? Yes. How long before 
that was it that she first took to her bed for a long time ? I do not remember. 

By the Lord Justice-Clerk — Had she been confined to bed for some time before Dr 
Gairdner came ? Yes. 

By the Solicitor-General — How long had she been confined to bed? Was it a few 
days, or more ? A few days. Do you remember where she was when she was seized 
with sickness before taking to bed before Dr Gairdner came ? Do you remember her 
being taken ill when she was writing in the consulting-room ? Yes. Tell us all that you 
know about that. How do you know that she was writing in the consulting-room, and 
how do you know she was taken ill? Tell us the story. I was in the consulting-room, 
and saw her writing there. How long was that before Dr Gairdner came — was it a few 
days— was it about the beginning of February ? I do not remember. But it was some 
time before Dr Gairdner came? Yes. Now, then, after you were in the consulting- 
room, and saw her there writing, what next did you see of her ? She came out to the 
pantry, and was vomiting there. Were you in the consulting-room when she went into 
the pantry ? No. You saw her come out, and go into the pantry ? Yes. And heard 
that she was sick ? Yes. What time would that be ? About three o'clock in the after- 
noon. Was it after dinner? No. It was before dinner ? Yes. How long was it before 
this that you had seen her writing ? Not very long. She was very sick in the pantry ? 
Yes. You heard that from the sound, or did you go in and see her ? I went in and saw 
her. And she vomited ? Yes. Where did she go after leaving the pantry ? Upstairs 
to her bed-room. Did you go with her? Yes. Was that on the top flat? Yes. Was 
she weak ? Yes. Did she need help upstairs? Yes. Did you take anything up to her? 
Yes. What? Hot water for her feet. Where was the prisoner at the time ? I think 
he was out when she was vomiting in the pantry. Did you see him after she had gone 
upstairs to her bed-room? Yes. How long after? When I came down stairs. Waa 
Catherine there? Catherine was down stairs. She had not gone up ? No. About what 
time of day was it that you saw the doctor when you came down ? 

The Lord Justice-Clerk — How long alter she had taken, UU Msassk 
pose he came in just in time fox dinner t Yea. 
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The Sc&atorJWaer^The&naerwmithjM-^timf Yam, Did you go op vrifck 
bis to hi* vSriroom! 5a. Did be go up hitnsetf I After he had his diner, I thsnk 
be vent up. 

By the Lord J:sttiee-€!erk— Did you ten him she had been taken ill? Yea. 

£t the Solkaor-Oeneal— Before dinner? Yea; if he west up before dinner, I dan\ 
recollect. You mean that he may have gone without ran- rrcoiWuag? Yea. But you 
dV> recollect his going up after dinner ? Yes Was Mrs Pilicluud put to bed! Yea. 
Were her clothes taken off? So. What seemed to be tike natter with her when she 
had got into bed, an? thing bat the weakness after sneh sickness as sh r had in the pantry? 
Ko ; she did not complain of anything to me except cold. She said her feet were ooU. 
Anything about her hands? They were cold, too. Was anything eke the matter with 
her feet or hands except that they were cold ? So. Did she say anything abowt that 
attack to Ton! Dkl she give yon any a cc ount of it? Ko. How it happened that she 
was so sick? Ho. Did she say anything at all? So; not that I remember. Did yon 
see anything of her daring the night? Yes. What did you see of her? The bell was 
rang by her about seven o'clock at night* and Catherine went up. Did yon not go upf 
She went op for me. I was oat at the time. Then, yon only heard that from her? Am 
I was coming in, Catherine was coming down stairs. Dad yon go up them to your maa- 
treas'sroom? Catherine came down and w ant e d the doctor to come op; and both tha 
doctor and Catherine went up. Did you go up with the doctor* Ko ; I went dow 
stairs to make some tea. When did you go op? They wanted me to light the fire in tho 
spare room, and to bring His Pritchard down there, You did fight it? Yea. Who 
told you to do that? Either the doctor or Catherine. Did you see her brought down.! 
Yea. How was she brought down ? She was brought down in the doctor's arms. He 
carried her? Yes. Was she confined to bed after this for some time? Yes. How long? 
A few days. Did you see her during these few days? Yea. Was she attarkrd wish, 
sickness? Yea. When she was in the spare room after she had been carded down br 
her husband, in attending to the room as housemaid, did you see what she had vomited? 
Yes. And did you speak to her about her sickness, or 'did she speak to you ? Sosne* 
times I would be in the room when she was vomiting. Was the f omiling severe when 
you saw it? Sometimes it was worse than others. From what you saw of her, can you 
tell us when that usually happened, was it after she had had something commonly, or 
before ? Sometimes she would be sick after she had something. Who took her food to 
her when she was in the bedroom? Sometimes it was taken by me and at other times 
by Catherine. Was ft ever taken up by anybody else? Sometimes the doctor took up 
her breakfast to her and sometimes he did not. Did he smneiiiura take her tea up to 
her? Yea. 

By the Lord Justice-Clerk—You have seen the doctor taka up her breakfast? Yea. 
Ana her tea also? Yes. 

By the Solicitor-General — Was he he commonly who took up her tea, or was it you or 
Catherine ? It was taken by the three of us. It was sometimes the one and sometimes 
the other. 

By the Lord Justice-Clerk — Either you or he or Cbtherme took up all that was got in 
the way of food? Yes. 

By the Solicitor-General — Did Catherine take food to her often, or Tery seldom? 
When Catherine was there she took it up very often. As often as you? I don't recollect. 
You remember that occasion before Dr Gsirdner was called in about the attack of illness 
which she ha}? Yea. When did you first hear of it? My first intimation of it was by 
Catherine going upstairs. Did you hear Mrs Pritchard cry out with pain? Yea, About 
what time of night ? About twelve o'clock or past twelve. 

The Lord Justice-Clerk-— You and Catherine went up ? Yes. 

The Solicitor-General— Which of you were in the room first? Catherine, Was she 
long in before you, or were you close together? Yea. How did you find Mrs Pritchard ? 
She was undressed and in bed. 

By the Lord Jastice-Clerk— What did you see remarkable about her ? She had been 
seized with cramp. 

By the Solicitor-General — Did she seem to be in pain? Yea. Was she excited? Yea, 
Did she complain of pain in any particular place ? Not to me. Or in your hearing? 
Ko. Just of pain generally? Yes. Was her husband there? Yes. What was he 
doing ? He was attending to her. But what was he doing to show his attention — was 
he rubbing her hands or doing anything else to relieve her? Catherine and he were 
putting hot and cold water on her hands. Was he excited, or quite cool and calm ? He 
was excited — he was sorry that Mrs Pritchard was OL How did he show his sorrow — 
was he crying ? Yes. Did she say anything to him ? I did not hear her say anything to 
him ; I was sent away for Dr Gsirdner. Before you went away for the doctor, did you 
ajr^her say anything to him when he was crying ? I heard her saying something to him 
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after I returned. Not before you went away ? Not that I recollect. Before you went 
away for the doctor, what did she say about a doctor ? Whenever I went into the room, 
she said, " Go away for another doctor directly, Mary/' Did she say anything else ? 
She said, " Be sure to go ; I want another doctor." Was Dr Pritchard crying at this 
time ? It was after I returned that he was crying. Are you sure he was not crying 
before you went away ? I am not sure. 

The Lord Justice-Clerk — You are not sure that it was before or after ? I am not 
sure. I saw him crying after I returned ; but I am not sure if he did so before. 

The Solicitor-General — Are you really not sure that he was not crying before you went 
away for the doctor? I am not sure whether he was crying before or not; but I am 
certain that he was crying after I returned. Now, what was it she said to him after you 
returned; you told us that she said something, what was it? She asked him not to 
cry. Did she say why ? She said, " Don't cry, you hypocrite ; if you cry, it was you 
that did it." As far as I can remember, these were the words. Was Dr Gairdner 
present when she said this, or was it before he came ? I think he was in the room, but I 
don't remember very well. Now, I do not want to press you about anything, but I wish 
you to remember as exactly as you can. Was what you have told us now not said before 
you went for the doctor, when Mrs Pritchard was crying out that she wanted another 
doctor, and telling you to go ? I think it was after. Did she only say that once ? I do 
not think I heard her more than once. Now, after this did Mrs Pritchard become very 
unwell till her mother came ? Her mother came in a day or two afterwards. Did her 
sickness continue till that time ? Yes. And anything else excepting sickness—- cramp ? 
I do not think she was attacked with cramp between that night and the time that Mrs 
Taylor came. After Mrs Taylor came, how was Mrs Pritchard — was she confined to bed 
chiefly ? Yes. And were you frequently with her when Mrs Taylor was there ? Mrs 
Taylor slept with her and attended upon her. But did not you continue as housemaid 
to wait upon the room, and you saw Mrs Pritchard I suppose every day ? Yes, several 
times. Did you speak to her about the way in which she was every day ? I always 
asked her if she was better. How did she say she was ? Sometimes she said she was 
much the same, sometimes that she was a little better, and at other times she was worse. 
Was she sick every day during the time her mother was with her ? She was not sick 
every day that Mrs Taylor was with her. Was she sick most days ? (After some hesita- 
tion.) She was sick almost every day. But these days when she was sick, was she sick 
only once a-day, or generally more than once ? I cannot telL Did she complain of 
thirst ? Yes. Great thirst ? Yes. Anything else ? Of great heat in her head. Any- 
thing else— pain in her stomach ? Yes. Was Dr Pritchard in the house all the while 
that Mrs Taylor was there ? He was not in the house all day. Not all day ; but was he 
living at home ? Yes. And took his meals at home ? Yes. When had he dinner 
generally at that time? At half -past three. When had Mrs Pritchard her dinner 
usually when her mother was with her ? Between one and two generally. Was Dr 
Pritchard sometimes with her when she took her dinner? He was sometimes in the 
room with her when she dined. Often ? He would not be every day. He would not be 
there every day — that is not an answer to the question. Was he commonly there when 
she had her dinner ? Not so often as not. Who made her tea ? Sometimes I did, and 
sometimes the cook. Who poured it out for her ? It was poured out for her in the 
dining-room. By whom ? By the doctor, or by whoever was at the table. Did you see 
it done ? Yea Who else was at the table except the doctor ? Her mother. It was 
sometimes poured out by the doctor, and sometimes by Mrs Taylor ? Yes. Who pre- 
pared her bread and put the butter upon it ? Mrs Taylor, when she was there. And 
who else when she was not there ? It was done by herself. What I mean is, did Dr 
Pritchard ever put the butter upon her bread ? Yes. 

By Mr Clark — Have you seen this ? Yes. 

By the Solicitor- General — After Mrs Taylor's death — on the morning of the 25th Febru- 
ary — who was in the habit of taking Mrs Pritchard's meals to her ? Her tea was generally 
taken up to her by the doctor or one of the children. That is, he either took it up him- 
self from the dining-room, or sent one of the children with it ? Yes, or me. Her break- 
fast and her tea were sent up from the dining-room ? By whom was her dinner taken up 
after Mrs Taylor's death ? Generally by me. 

By the Lord Justice-Clerk — With regard to the dinner, did you take it straight from 
the kitchen? Yes. 

By the Solicitor-General — What did her dinner consist of ? Chicken or fish. Anything 
else ? That was what she generally liked. Before Mrs Taylor's death, did she send you 
to a druggist's to buy a bottle of Batle/s Solution ? Mrs Taylor sent me. How long be- 
fore her death ? The Monday before. Where did you buy it ? At Murdoch Brothers. 
Did she give you a bottle to get filled, or did you buy it there ? She gave me, a bottle to 
get filled. Is that the sort of bottle [bottle No. 85 produced] ? Yes. Is that the same 
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bottle you took ? I could not say; but it is something like it. How much did you pay 
for it ? 8s. 4d. Did you give it to Mrs Taylor with the mixture or solution in it ? Tea. 
Did you see the bottle, or one like it, after Mrs Taylor's death ? Yes. Where ? In the 
bed-room. Did you find it in her pocket f No. Was Mrs Taylor in good health herself 
from the time she came till the day before she died ; or did you see anything the matter 
with her ? She was complaining. When did she begin to complain ? She had a cold 
when she came. When did she begin to complain about anything else ? She never com- 
plained of anything else till the day before she died. What did she complain of to you 
the day before she died f She wanted to be sick. What time of day ? About five o'clock 
she said to me she was not welL That is Friday the 24th ? Yes. 

The Lord Justice-Clerk — In the morning ? No, the afternoon. She was unwell, and 
wanted to be sick ? She said she wanted to be sick, and could not vomit. 

By the Solicitor-General— After five ; was that long after five o'clock ? It was between 
six and seven. Did she say what she thought was the matter with her ? She said she 
thought it was from being confined too much in the same room. Did she say she thought 
she had got the same complaint as her daughter, Mrs Pritchard ? Yes. This was between 
six and seven? Yes. Well, what did she do then? She came down stairs from her 
daughter's bed-room. Was it not her daughter's bed-room where she said she wanted to 
be sick, and that she thought she had the same complaint as her daughter ? Yes. Where 
did she go after she came down stairs ? I think she went into the dining-room or draw- 
ing-room. Did she not go to the consulting-room and write letters ? Not at that time. 
When was that ? After tea. Where had she tea ? In the dining-room. Anybody with 
her at tea? Yes. Who? All the family. 

By the Lord Justice-Clerk — Was the prisoner there ? Yes. And the children ? Yes; 
I did not see her taking tea, but she was in the dining-room when the tea was on the table. 

By the Solicitor-General — What time was that ? About seven or past seven. When 
did she leave the dining-room ? I came down stairs and left her there. You said she was 
in the consulting-room later at night ; did you see her there ? I went down stairs, and 
she came to the stairhead and called upon me, and sent me out for sausages for her sup- 
per. And you went and got them ? Yes. And when you came back you found her writ- 
ing in the consulting-room ? I knew that she was there. 

The Lord Justice-Clerk— How did you know it? Because she was not in the dining- 
room. 

The Solicitor-General— Did you not see her there ? No. Did you not see her again 
that night ? Yes. What was the first you saw of her that night after you came back 
with the sausages ? She met me going upstairs to the drawiDg-room. And she must 
have come out of the consulting-room, for she was not in the dining-room ? Yes. You 
had come up from the kitchen yourself, I suppose ? Yes. What did she say to you t 
Nothing. What o'clock would it be ? About nine o'clock. Where did she go at this 
time when you met her in the stair ? I think she went up to her daughter's bed-room, 
where she slept. When did you next see or hear of her ? Up in the bed-room. Were 
you sent for when the bell was rung, or soon after she went up ? • Yes. How long after ? 
Not very long. But was it two or three minutes, or an hour or so ? It was more than 
two or three minutes. 

By the Lord Justice-Clerk — Was it about half-an-hour or a quarter of an hour ? About 
half-an-hour — I don't think quite as much. 

By the Solicitor-General— You answered the bell ? Yes, What was she doing — was 
she in bed when you went up ? She was sitting on a chair. And she wanted hot water ? 
Yes. Did she say why she wanted it ? She said it was to make her vomit. Did you 
go for the water? Yes. Where was Mrs Pritchard at the time? In her bed. Did 
Mrs Taylor take the hot water when you took it up to her ? Yes. Did Mrs Pritchard 
give you any message when you went up for the water? She desired me to go for the 
doctor. Did you go for the doctor ? Yes. Where did you find him ? He was engaged 
in the consulting-room. Do you mean there was a patient with him ? Yes. Did he 
come to Mrs Pritchard's bed-room, where his mother-in-law was ? Yes ; but not then. 
How long after ? Very soon after. Do you mean within a few minutes ? Yes. After 
the person who was with him went away ? Yes. Did you go with him yourself, or did 
you go up before him ? The bell was rung again before the doctor went. And did you 
go up ? Yes. And what did you find ? Mrs Taylor in the bed-room. What was she 
doing — was she as well as she had been, or worse ? She appeared to me much the same ; 
she was not any better at any rate. But was she not worse ? She was worse when I 
went up the third time. What was wanted the second time the bell rung? More hot 
water. And you took it up ? Yes. Did she take it ? Yes. Did she try to vomit both 
times that she took the water ? Yes. Did she succeed ? She did not vomit, but threw 
up a little water. Did the bell ring the third time ? Yes. Was that before the doctor 
had gone up ? The doctor was up then. How did you find Mrs Taylor then ? She was 
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Bitting on a chair. What state was she in ; did she seem sensible or insensible ? Insensible. 
How was her head ? Hanging down. 
By the Lord Justice-Clerk — Was she still in the chair ? Yes. 

By the Solicitor-General — Was her head hanging down on her breast? Yes. How 
were her eyes ? I think they were shut. Was Mrs Pritchard still in bed, or had she got 
up beside her mother ? She had got up beside her mother. The prisoner was in the 
room ? Yes. What was done ? She was put to bed. Without taking her clothes off? 
Yes. Who lifted her ? The doctor and me. Was Mrs Pritchard herself sick that even- 
ing ? Yes. Did you see her ? Yes. Was that when her mother was in the bed-room, 
or before she had gone up? Before she had gone up. Was it after she had had her tea ? 
I don't know if she had any tea that night or not. Did you not see her vomiting the tea? 
If she had tea that night I don't know of it. 

The Lord Justice-Clerk — Did what she vomit appear to you to be tea? I forget what 
it was like. Was it after tea-time when Mrs Pritchard became sick ? Yes. 

The Solicitor-General — After Mrs Taylor was lifted into bed how long did she live ? 
Till about twelve or half-past twelve ; I think a little past twelve. Was anybody sent 
for ? Yes, Dr Paterson. Did you go for him ? No. Did he come ? Yes. How long 
before she died ? I think it would be between ten and eleven when he was there. Did 
Mrs Taylor ever speak again that you heard after she was put to bed ? I don't think she 
did. And she died just when the doctor and you laid her down in bed ? Yes. With 
her clothes on ? Yes. When was Mrs Taylor's body removed ? On Monday. Mrs 
Pritchard, you said, had been sick the evening before her mother died. How was she 
afterwards ? She was a little better on the Saturday and Sunday, but she was sick on 
Sunday afternoon. Was she not vomiting on Saturday or Sunday ? She was vomiting on 
Sunday. On Saturday did she not vomit ? No, not that I remember. Was Dr Pritchard 
at home on Saturday? Yes. Was he at home on the Sunday? Yes. When did he go 
to Edinburgh ? On Monday. After her mother's death, was Mrs Pritchard brought down 
to the spare bed-room? Yes, she was brought down when Mrs Taylor died. Was she 
able to walk down? I did not see. What time on the Sunday was it that she was 
sick ? In the afternoon — after dinner. Where did she dine that day ? She dined in the 
drawing-room, past four o'clock. Was anybody with her ? Two Miss Lairds were in the 
room with her, but they did not dine with her. Was Dr Pritchard there ? No. Where 
was he ? In the dining-room. Was the dinner sent from the dining-room to her ? Yes. 
Who took it up ? I did. What was it ? Roast-beef and potatoes. Anything else ? No. 
Who gave it to you to take up ? The doctor. When did she become sick ? Sometime 
in the afternoon. How long after dinner ? It was shortly before tea. On the Monday 
Dr Pritchard went to Edinburgh ? Yes ; I think so. I don't recollect if he went to 
Edinburgh, but I know he left the house along with Dr Taylor. When ? He left to go 
to Edinburgh by the eleven o'clock train. Had Mrs Pritchard her breakfast before he 
went ? I don't remember. I think she had. Was she ill after breakfast ? No ; she got 
up almost directly. She got up before Mrs Taylor's body was taken away. 

Bv the Lord Justice-Clerk — Then she was not sick on the Monday morning ? No, I 
don t think she was. 

By the Solicitor-General — Did she go into the drawing-room after breakfast that Mon- 
day morning ? Yes. Did she vomit in the drawing-room shortly after going in ? No ; 
not that I remember. She lived for about three weeks after this ? Yes. Did she get 
better, or did she continue ill the whole time ? Much the same. Was she chiefly con- 
fined to bed ? She generally got up about one o'clock. And remained up till when ? 
She would go to bed at ten, and sometimes later. Do you mean she remained up till 
bed-time at night ? Yes. In the drawing-room ? Yes. Did you see a good deal of her 
every day ? Yes. Was she commonly sick every day after her mother's death ? She 
was much the same. Was she then sick two or three times a day ? No. Generally 
only once ? Sometimes twice. Can you tell me the idmes of day at which she was com- 
monly sick ? Sometimes before, and sometimes after breakfast. Was it most commonly 
before breakfast, or after it ? After breakfast. And what was the other time ? In the 
afternoon. At what time — after dinner ? Yes. How long after dinner ? Fully an hour. 
I don't think you mentioned how long after breakfast it was that she usually became 
sick ? Two hours. Did you sometimes see her vomiting ? Yes. And see what she did 
vomit ? Yes. What was it commonly that she vomited when she vomited after break- 
fast ? She vomited her breakfast. Did you think you saw tea in the stuff she vomited ? 
I never took any notice of it. Do you remember getting anything from the doctor to 
give to her before supper one night — did you get a bit of cheese to take to her ? Yea, 
When was that ; was it the week that Mrs Pritchard died, or the week before ? I think 
it was the week before ; but I am not certain. What like was the bit of cheese he gave 
you ? It was a piece of cheese. What size was it ? Not very large. Was it new cheese 
or old ? It was new ; we had it in the house. 
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By the Lord Justice-Clerk. — Bat was it soft or hard f It was soft. 

By the Solicitor-General — Did you take it to Mrs Pritohard ? Yes. Did yon see he? 
taste it ? Yes. What did she say ? She asked me to taste it Did she ever ask you 
•o taste anything before f I don't think she did. And did you taste it ? Yes. 

By the Lord Justice-Clerk. — How did it taste ? It tasted hot You mean like pepper! 
Yes. 

By the Solicitor-General — Was there anything peculiar about it except the hot teste I 
No. Did it make you very thirsty f No. Think again ; did it make you thirsty ? I 
don't remember if it did. You don't remember. Did it make you thirsty alter eating 
it ? It is not a thing you could have forgotten. No. Did you never say so f 

Mr A. R. Clark took exception to this question. 

After discussion, the question was withdrawn ; and the witness being recalled, the exa- 
mination was resumed. 

The Solicitor-General — Did the cheese produce any peculiar sensation in your throat? 
Yes. What was it ? A burning sensation. How much of the cheese did you take f A 
very small bit Had you ever felt the same sensation in your throat before ? No. Did 
Mrs Pritchard take the rest of the cheese ? No, it was left uneaten. Soon after taking 
the cheese did you become thirsty. Bather thirsty. Do you remember getting some 
camomile tea from anybody to take to Mrs Pritchard ? Yes. Who did you get it from? 
It was left in the bed-room by Dr Pritchard, to give to her. Did you see him leave it 
there ? I saw him taking it up, and then I saw it in the bed-room after. Were you in 
the bed-room when he brought it in ? Yes. What was it in ? A jug. Did the doctor 
pour out any of it to his wife ? Yes, into a wine glass. Did he tell you what to do with 
it? He said it was for Mrs Pritchard. Did you give it to Mrs Pritchard? Yes. Was 
there any reason why he did not give it himself ? (No answer.) 

By the Lord J ustice-Clerk — Was it to be given to her at the time or afterwards ? When 
she wanted a drink. 

The Solicitor-General — You gave her some of it ? Yes. Did she appear to be anything 
the worse of it ? She vomited it 
The Lord J ustice-Clerk — Immediately after taking it ? Yes. 

The Solicitor-General — When was this? That was the week before she died. The 
week before she died did you get some egg-flip to give her ? Yes. From whom ? From 
Mary Patterson. That's the girl who came to succeed Catherine as cook ? Yes. About 
what time of day did she give it to you ? At night Where ? In the kitchen. Did you 
get the egg-flip in the pantry in a tumbler ? Yes. That was before the hot water was 
poured upon it ? Yes. Who gave you the tumbler with the egg-flip in it ? Mary Patter- 
son told me to get it in the pantry. I took it down stairs, and Mary put some water upon 
it there. Did you see her taste it after she put the water on it ? Yes. Did she say any- 
thing when she tasted it ? She said, " What a taste it has." What time of the night was 
it — I think you said it was at night ? Between eleven and twelve. Did you take the flip 
up to Mrs Pritchard ? Yes. Was the doctor in the room when you took it up ? Yes. 
Did Mrs Pritchard get some of it ? Yes, she did. 

The Lord Justice-Clerk — Did you taste it ? No. 

The Solicitor-General — How much did Mrs Pritchard take? About a wine-glassfuL 
How long did you remain in the bed-room with Mrs Pritchard the night that she had the 
egg-flip ? Till between three and four in the morning. Did the prisoner remain in the 
bed-room too ? Yes. Was Mrs Pritchard sick that night ? Yes. How long after she 
had taken the egg-flip was she sick ? Very soon after. 

By the Lord Justice-Clerk — Was it half-an-hour or an hour ? Less than half-an-hour. 
And at four in the morning when you left her you went down to Mary Patterson ? Yes. 
How did you find her ? She was asleep. In the morning after the egg-flip had been 
given to Mrs Pritchard, did Mary Patterson tell you whether it had had any effect upon 
her? 

Mr Clark objected to the question, and the witness was removed. 

The Lord Justice-Clerk asked on what ground Mr Clark objected to the question. 

Mr Clark — On the ground that it is hearsay evidence. 

The Solicitor-General said he would not press the question if the objection was pressed. 

The Lord Justice-Clerk said there could be no doubt about the competency of the 
question ; referring as it did to what was going on in the house about the time of the 
occurrence. 

Mr Clark — I should have thought the proper witness to have spoken to that would have 
been Mary Patterson herself. 

The Lord Justice-Clerk — Oh, of course, she must be called. 

Witness recalled, and examination resumed by the Solicitor-General — In the morning 
after the egg-flip had been given to Mrs Pritchard, did Mary Patterson tell you if it had 
had any effect upon her? No. Did she tell you whether she had been sick or not ? Yes, 
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I think she told me that she had been sick. When did she say she became sick ? Dur- 
ing the night. Did she say how long after taking the egg-flip it was that she became sick ? 
She never mentioned the egg-flip at all. Did she not ? No. Think again ; did she not 
tell yon how long it was after taking the egg-flip that she became sick — did she tell you, 
or have you forgotten ? If she told me, I don't remember it. Did she say that anything 
else had been wrong with her except that she had been sick — anything about her throat ? 
I don't think so. Did she say that she had felt a burning sensation in her throat ? No. 
And that she had vomited ? She said she was vomiting during the night. And how did 
she account for it ? (No answer.) Now just remember, you must tell us the truth — you 
take an oath to do that. Did Mary Patterson speak about the egg-flip next morning ? No. 
And when she told you she had been sick she never referred to the egg-flip ? No. And 
did she not say she had a burning sensation in her throat ? Not that I remember. Did 
she account for her sickness in any way ? No. It was the morning after she had tasted 
the egg-flip that she told you she had been sick during the night ? Tes. Did you, in the 
course of the week that Mrs Pritchard died, on the Tuesday or the Wednesday, give her 
any port wine ? Yes. From whom did you get it ? It was left in the bedroom in a 
bottle by the doctor. How much did you give her ? A wine glassful at a time. Did 
you give her more than one wine glassful ? Not at a time. 

By the Lord Justice-Clerk — Was it just one glass you gave her, or a glass at one time, 
and a glass at another ? I gave it her more than once. 

By the Solicitor- General — Do you mean more than once that same day, or on other 
days ? On other days. Now, was she sick after getting it, or was she not ? She was 
not. Do you mean that she was never sick after getting it ? I do not remember. On 
Friday the 17th, the day before she died, did you see her in the morning ? Yes. How 
was she then? I asked her if she was better, and she said she could not tell. Was she 
in bed? Yes. Was she in bed all that day? Yes. Did her bell ring for you in the 
afternoon? Yes, about five o'clock. Did you go up? Yes. Did you meet her before 
you got to her bed-room ? Yes ; she was on the stair-head, at the drawing-room landing. 
Was she sleeping in the spare bed-room at that time? Yes. Was she dressed or un- 
dressed ? She had on her night-gown. What did she say to you ? She pointed to the 
floor, and said, " There is my poor mother dead again." What more did she say ? To 
take her into the bed-room. I went down stairs, and called Mary Patterson up, and we 
put her to bed. Did she seem to be raving ? Yes. When you got her into bed, was she 
quiet ? No. What did she say or do ? Mary Patterson and I began to rub her hands, 
and she asked us to rub her mother and never mind her. Did her hands appear to be 
cramped ? Yes ; and they were very oold. Was her speech clear, or thick and broken ? 
Quite clear. Did she become quiet or sensible while you remained there ? She became 
quiet. Where was the prisoner at this time ? He was out. Before her bell rung she 
had been in the bed-room alone ? Yes. Had she had anything to eat or drink shortly 
before she rang the bell that you knew of ? No. When had she tea ? In the morning. 
Had she not got tea that afternoon ? No. When had she dinner ? Between one and 
two. When did the prisoner come home ? Very soon after I had gone up to her. Was 
he in the room with her while you were there ? He went into the room as I was coming 
out. How long had you been with her ? Not very long. Was any other doctor sent 
for? Not at that time. Afterwards that same day ? Yes. Who? DrPaterson. Were 
you present when Dr Paterson was with her ? I was in the room when he came, but 
when he came I left the room. Did you remain in the room during the rest of the night 
till the time she died ? Yes. When did she die ? I could not tell the hour, but I think 
it would be about one o'clock. Was the doctor present at the time ? Yes. Was he in 
bed with her when she died? Yes. Where were you? I was lying on the sofa for 
some time, and then I was told to get mustard for her. Was the doctor undressed, or 
had he lain down in his clothes? I think he had on his drawers, but I could not say. 
"When you were still lying on the sofa, did you hear her speak to him ? Yes. What did 
she say ? " Edward, don't sleep ; I feel very faint." Was it after that the doctor sent 
you to get mustard ? It was when I was told to get it. Was it by the prisoner you were 
told to go and get mustard ? He asked me to go down and get it, and she said to be 
quick. And you went down to get the poultice made ? Yes. Did you bring it up ? 
Yes. And it was applied to Mrs Pritchard's stomach ? Yes. Did she seem to be any 
better, or much the same when you came back, and the poultice was applied ? She was 
not any better. Were you sent upon any other message ? I was sent for another one. 

The Lord Justice-Clerk— Another mustard poultice ? Yes. 

The Solicitor-General— Did you go for it? Yes. And brought it up ? Yes. What 
did you find when you came back to the room ? Mrs Pritchard was in her bed. After 
I brought up the seoond mustard poultice I went down and called for Mary Patterson, 
and when we came up we found that Mrs Pritchard was dead. And Dr Pritchard, how 
did he behave when he found that she was dead ? Was he beside her ? Yes. What did 
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he do or say ? He Baid she was not dead. Was he weeping ? Yes. Did he say anything 
to her after seeing she was dead, addressing her as if she was alive ? He said, " Com 
back to your dear Edward." Anything else ? Yes, he said a good deal. You mean » 
good deal in the way of addressing her? Yes. Was Mary Patterson present? Yes. Did 
he say anything about bringing a rifle ? Yes. What was it ? He asked somebody to bring* 
rifle and shoot him. After her death, and after this excitement by him, did he leave the 
house? Yes. Immediately after? No. How long after ? I cannot say. Was it a few 
minutes, or a few hours ? He wrote a letter or two, and went out to the post. Did yoa 
see him come in ? I heard him come in. About what time of the morning would it t* 
when he came in ? I could not say. When he came in, did you hear him say anything? 
When he came in, I heard him say to Mary Patterson, " Mary Jane walked down the 
street with me, and told me to take care of the girls, but said nothing about the boys/' 
and that she kissed him and went away. Had Mrs Pritchard in her lifetime ever seen 
the doctor using any familiarities with you ? 

Mr Clark objected to the question, and the line of examination. 

Mr Watson said he objected to this question, in the first place, that it was not suffi- 
ciently precise, and, in the second, as disclosing the intention of the prosecutor to follow 
up a line of examination for which he thought they had laid no foundation in the libel. 
The question now put was not limited in point of time. 

The Solicitor-General — It referred to last summer. 

Mr Watson said, taking it as his learned friend had now put it, it was limited to the 
summer of the year 1864, several months before the earliest period which was mentioned 
in the libel. It had no connexion whatever with anything contained in the libeL The 
question which their Lordships had to determine was whether this matter, of which no 
notice had been given upon record, and of which it would have been exceedingly easy to 
give notice upon the record had it been intended to found upon it to any extent whatever, 
could be competently gone into now. He did not know the ground on which the Crown 
put their claim to go into this line of examination. Obviously it did not bear upon the 
crime which was set forth in the libel, or, if it bore at all, it could only be brought to 
bear as suggesting, or suggestive of, some kind of motive. Assuming that that was the 
correct view of the matter— and it was the only view which suggested itself to him — he 
had to submit that, in that view, this line of examination could not be gone into without 
any intimation having been given on the record. Mr Watson then cited several cases in 
which the Court had overruled attempts to lead evidence to suggest a motive where no 
notice had been given of the intention of the Crown to do so, and where such notice could 
easily have been given. In the case of Black, which would be found in "Irvine's 
Reports/' page 281 — a case of fire-raising — an attempt was made to show that the prisoner 
had insured certain property shortly before, so as to suggest motive. The Court declined 
to allow that line of examination on the grounds he had stated. In the Culsalmond Riot- 
ing Case, where a clergyman and others were accused of mobbing and rioting, an attempt 
was made to show a common purpose or motive on the part of the rioters which had not 
been set forth on the record, and that attempt was not allowed by the Court, because 
notice had not been given to the prisoners. It was usual for the public prosecutor to 
give notice that such and such was the motive on which he would try to prove that a 
panel had acted, and he could guard himself quite securely by saying " for that purpose 
or some other purpose unknown." It put the Crown to no disadvantage to give notice, 
but it put the panel to great disadvantage to go without it. In the present case, it 
would put the prisoner to great hardship, because the matter attempted to be proved 
did not lie within the four corners of the libel. 

The Solicitor-General — My friend must have been aware from the investigation which 
has taken place what the line of examination is. I am afraid I would very gladly abstain 
from it, if I could convey to your Lordships the information necessary to enable you to 
determine the point without doing it ; but I cannot see the possibility of that, and I 
must therefore of necessity indicate what the line of inquiry is. 

Their Lordships then consulted for a few minutes, after which 

The Lord Justice-Clerk said — The Court have thought it proper to consider this matter, 
and the result to which we have oome is this, that we do not think this is a case at all 
within the rule of the cases cited by Mr Watson, one of them being a case where the 
prosecutor charged mobbing and rioting without allegation of a common purpose, which 
must necessarily be libelled in the case of mobbing and rioting. But here the difficulty 
which might have arisen is this — Whether these circumstances, occurring last summer, 
were not now to be brought forward for the purpose of proving the existence of malice 
at the time. There was some examination going to show that there was some secret mis- 
understanding, which I need not particularly refer to, between the prisoner and bis wife. 
Now, in that state of the evidence, we> cannot see that it is incompetent to prove what 
this question implies the Crown are intending to prove— namely, that the prisoner had 
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familiarities with this woman which caused jealousies with his wife — because that would 
very materially bear on the question before the Court. 

The Solicitor-General — I understand your Lordships' ruling is this, that I am to tender 
evidence bearing on the footing on which the prisoner and this girl lived before the time 
referred to in this libel, and down to the very period of his wife's death. 

The Lord Justice-Clerk — Yes. 

The witness recalled, and examination resumed by the Solicitor-General — Did Mrs 
Pritchard ever see her husband use any familiarities towards you ? Yes; she did. What 
were they ? (Witness hesitated to answer.) 

The Lord Justice-Clerk — This is very unpleasant, Mary; but there is no avoiding it> 
and you must tell us the whole story. What was it ? She saw him kissing me. 

By the Solicitor-General — Where was the place ? It was in one of the bed-rooms, was 
it not ? Yes. And Mrs Pritchard came in just at the time ? Yes. Did she speak to 
you about it afterwards ? I spoke to her. When did this happen ? Last summer. What 
did you say to her ? I wanted to go away. And what did she say ? She would not let 
me. 

The Lord Justice-Clerk — What did she give as her reason for not letting you go away ? 
She said she would speak to the doctor. What did she say about him ? She said he 
was a nasty dirty man. When did the doctor first use any familiarities with you ? Was 
it shortly before this ? Yes. In the course of last summer ? Yes. Did he get the 
better of you? (No answer.) He had connexion with you, had he not ? Yes. Did you 
become with child to him ? Yes. Did you tell him that yourself ? Yes. What did 
he say ? He said he would put it all right. When did this happen ? Last year. Was 
it before Mrs Pritchard had seen him kissing you, or afterwards ? Afterwards. Did he 
give you any medicine ? 

Mr Clark — Are we to go into questions leading to this that he gave her medicine for 
the purpose of procuring abortion ? 

The Lord Justice-Clerk — I would like first to know if a child was born. (To witness.) 
— Were you delivered of a child, Mary ? (No answer.) Had you a child ? (No answer.) 
Was there a child born ? (Still no answer.) Had you a miscarriage ? Yes. When did that 
take place ? Was it in the winter ? No. Was it in the autumn ? Yes. 

The Solicitor-General intimated that the next question he meant to put was if the 
prisoner gave her anything to produce the miscarriage. 

Mr Clark — That is a matter which, if it was to be inquired into, we should have had 
notice of. What that has to do with the question of whether these murders were com- 
mitted or not I cannot see. That was a matter which the prosecutor could have raised 
in a separate indictment, or in this indictment by a separate charge. 

The Solicitor-General — I think it is material to the ends of justice here that it should 
be shown not only the footing on which he was living with this girl at the time, but also 
that, being a doctor, he in the course of that illicit intercourse used his professional skill 
and knowledge of his art for such a purpose. I think that is material with reference to 
the charge that is made against him here — using his professional skill and art for another 
purpose upon his wife and her mother. The bearing of that on the other evidence, not 
only for the prosecution, but for the defence, it would be improper, and might be preju- 
dicial to the ends of justice, to dwell upon. But I think it is impossible not to feel that 
it is for the consideration of the jury with reference to the whole circumstances that 
may be brought out in evidence — on the prisoner's side it may be evidence of good cha- 
racter — evidence of living together with his wife on such terms as to exclude all notion, 
of such a crime as that which is imputed to him here — that it should be known how he 
was living in his own house, and to what uses he was about the time in question apply- 
ing the skill and practice of his art. 

Mr Clark — That just seems to me to be this : that they want to use the alleged com- 
mission of another crime as proof of this crime. They don't suggest that as motive. The 
Solicitor-General says — " I want to use this evidence for the purpose of showing that, 
because he used his skill in this improper manner, it is probable he may have used it in 
the more atrocious manner charged against him in the present indictment." That is 
simply, I submit, putting the prisoner on trial for a crime which is not charged in this 
indictment. That was a perfectly competent charge, if the public prosecutor thought it* 
his duty to make the charge, and to put it in the indictment. He has not dared to do 
so. He has not made any charge, I presume, because he knew he could not prove it, and 
he brings this girl as his witness for the purpose of putting the prisoner on his trial for 
an offence, on the allegation that it may be useful for the public prosecutor, to show that 
he used his skill improperly in one case, so that the inference may be drawn that he 
used his skill improperly on the occasions libelled. If the public prosecutor thinks that 
the ends of justice are to be gained by any such act, I challenge, him. to ^Wr -wss^ Tsassp. 
for it. It has nothing to do with justice, 11 \l* vtuito&. V* Ocox^>3c&& <srsafe.» v '^ \as&^ 
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was to have charged it in the libel, and not to have used the alleged commission of one 
crime spoken to by this witness, and by this witness only, as giving colour to the other 
offences which are charged here. 

The Lord Justice-Clerk, after consultation with the other judges on the bench, said 
that the Court was of opinion that the last question was not competent. 

By the Solicitor-General — Did this improper connexion between the doctor and you 
continue long after you had the miscarriage ? No. Was it continued when Mrs Pritchard 
was in Edinburgh visiting her father ? No. Handn't he connexion with you when Mrs 
Pritchard was in Edinburgh visiting her father? (Witness here hesitated a long time, 
and seemed indisposed to answer the question.) 

The Lord Justice-Clerk — It is necessary that you should answer the question, Mary. ^ I 
sympathise with your very painful position, but it is necessary that you should answer it 
Had he connexion with you at the time ? Yes. 

By the Solicitor-General — Had he also connexion with you after his wife's return to 
Glasgow and before her death? No. Did he ever speak of marrying you? [Witness 
became affected at this question, and began to sob. After a pause, she answered in the 
affirmative.] When did he first speak about marriage ? Was it more than once ? Was 
it before his wife turned ill ? Yes. What did he Bay about marriage ? Did he say he 
would marry you ? Yes. Did he say when he would marry you ? No. When he said 
he would marry you, did he speak of his wife ? (A long pause by the witness.) What 
did he say about his wife when he said that he would marry 'you? (Another pause, the 
witness showing disinclination to answer the question.) Did he say that he would marry 
you if his wife died ? Yes. Now, after I have suggested the matter to you, you will be 
kind enough to repeat what he did say to you ? What was it he said ? (A long pause.) 

The Lord Justice-Clerk — Give us the exact words. Witness hesitated, and became 
apparently deeply excited. After a pause of more than a minute, 

The Solicitor-General said — You cannot possibly like standing there, but you must if 
you do not answer the question. What were the words he said to you? (Witness still 
hesitated, and held down her head.) There is no reason why you should not say it. It 
is to avoid mistakes regarding you that might be made that I wish you to answer. 

The Lord Justice-Clerk — Tell us what he said, because it must be known. 

Witness was repeatedly urged by the Lord Justice-Clerk and the Solicitor-General to 
repeat the words, but only became more deeply excited. The scene lasted for several 
minutes, and produced a very painful impression in Court. At one time the witness mur- 
mured some words, but too faintly to be heard, and afterwards, though repeatedly urged 
from the bench, and by the Solicitor-General, she refused to repeat what she had said. 

The Solicitor-General — Did he say he would marry you if his wife died? les. Was 
that several times ? No, only once. What did he say then upon that one occasion f 
(Witness again hesitated.) This was before his wife took ill that he said that? Yes. 
Did he give you any presents ? Yes. What was the first present he gave you ? A ring. 
Was that last summer ? No. Was it this year ? No. When was it he gave you the 
ring? The year before last. What else did he give you? A brooch and a locket 
[Shown a brooch in the shape of an anchor.] Is that one of the brooches ? Yea When 
did you get the anchor brooch ? This year. Was it not very shortly before his wife's 
death? Yes. In the same month that she died? Yes. Did he give you his likeness? 
Yes. Did he give you more than one photograph of himself ? Yes. Was his photo- 
graph in one of these brooches which he gave you ? In the locket Was there a photo- 
graph in it when he gave it you? Yes. There is not a photograph in it now ; what has 
become of it ? (Witness hesitated.) The Solieitor-General repeated the question. What 
became of it? (Witness faintly.) I tore it. I forgot to ask you when you were speak- 
ing about Mrs Pritchard's illnesses throughout from her return after Christmas until her 
death, was she afflicted with a violent purging as well as with sickness and vomiting ? 
Yes. You had to attend in the chamber and empty it several times a-day? Yea Did 
this purging accompany the sicknesses down to the end of her life ? When she was sick, 
did she also purge in this way ? Sometimes. Was it commonly ? Yes. Do you know 
whether Mrs Taylor, on the last day of her life, was also affected in that way with 
frequent purging ? Yes. When did you first observe it ? On the Friday. What time 
of day ? In the afternoon. Now, there was some tapioca got from Burton & Henderson 
during Mrs Taylor's lifetime, do you remember who bought it ? Yea Who was it ? 
Master Kenneth, one of the children. Did the boy give it to you when he brought it in ? 
Yea How much was there of it ? There was either half-a-pound or a pound in a paper 
bag: What did you do with it ? I laid it on the lobby table. How long did it lie there 
before it was taken down to Catherine ? It did not lie very long. Was it an hour or 
two, or a shorter time ? A shorter time. Did you take it down to Catherine ? Mrs 
Taylor took it down. Did you tell the prisoner that Mrs Taylor used Batley's medicine ? 

gift not Did you ever speak to him upon that subject at all ? No. 
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. Cross-examined by Mr Clark — Did yon see Dr Pritchard out the cheese that you took 
up to Mrs Pritchard ? No. Had you taken the cheese into the supper-room ? Yea. 
Who were at supper? They were all in the room. But who was all? All the chil- 
dren — Charley, Kenneth, and Horace, and Br Pritchard, Mr King, and Mr Connell. They 
were there when you took in the tray, I suppose ? Yes. With the cheese on it ? Yes. 
And they were there when you got it to take away to Mrs Pritchard? Yes. Were 
they sitting at the table when you got it away with you? Yes, I think they were. 
And the cheese was on the table? Yes. Where was the doctor when he gave it to 
you? He was in the dining-room. Was he just sitting at the table? Yes. And it 
appeared to have been just as if he had cut it off at the table and gave it to you to 
tako up ? Yes. How much of that cheese did you eat ? A very small bit. But just 
give me a notion of it ? Was it more than a bean ? No. How much did you take 
of it ? A very little. Could you show me on the point of your finger how much it 
was ? (Witness pointed at the tip of her finger, showing that it had been very small.) 
Before you had taken up the egg-flip to Mrs Pritchard, had you been with her that 
night ? Yes. And continued to be with her till you went down for the egg-flip ? 
Yes. Had she been ill before you went down for the egg-flip ? Yes. Vomiting ? No. 
Had she not vomited before you went down for the egg-flip ? No. What had been the 
matter with her? She was worse that night. Was that before she took the egg-flip f 
Yes. Had she not been vomiting? Not that I remember. In what way was she worse? 
She told me she was not well. You stopped with her till about four o'clock in the morn- 
ing ; did she vomit more than once ? No. Just once ? Yes. Was she worse or better 
after the time that she got the egg-flip than she had been before, except for the vomiting? 
She was better after she vomited. Do you mean better than she had been before she 
took the egg-flip ? Yes. Did you clean out the consulting-room during the time you were 
there ? Yes. Did Dr Pritchard keep any medicine there ? He used to keep medicine on 
the table for people that came in. Were there medicines in other places in that room ex- 
cept on the table ? I could not telL Was there a press in the room ? Yes. More than 
one ? Yes. How many ? Two. Were these kept locked or open ? One of them was always 
kept locked, the other was kept locked with the key in the door. Do you know if spirits 
were kept in the locked one ? Yes. Have you seen the doctor taking spirits out of it ? 
Yes. Do you know there were bottles in the one in which the key was left? Yes. 
What kind of bottles ? All kinds of bottles. Medicine bottles ? Yes. When you were 
in Dr Pritchard's service, who did you sleep with ? With Catherine. All the time she 
was there with you ? Yes. When the doctor spoke to you about marriage, did you think 
he was speaking in joke ? Yes. 

The Solicitor-General — What did you do with the rest of the cheese — I mean with the 
bit which Mrs Pritchard would not eat ? I took it downstairs, and left it in the pantry. 

The Lord Justice-Clerk — You say that the prisoner appeared to be in joke when he 
spoke to you about marriage. Now, you must tell us what he said. Come, now, there 
muBt be no more delay about it, the thing must be done. (The witness here hesitated 
some time, disinclined to answer the question.) 

By the Lord Justice-Clerk — This is the last question you have got to answer, but if 
you do not answer it, I shall be obliged to send you to prison. Now, you may choose 
between these two things. The question you have got to answer is, what the prisoner 
said to you about marriage ? He said that when Mrs Pritchard died, if she died before 
him, anil was alive, he would marry me. 

The fl&rd Justice-Clerk— *This is what I have taken down ; see that it is right 
" What the prisoner said about marriage was that if ever Mrs Pritchard died before me, 
he would marry me." Is that right ? Witness : before him. 

The Lord Justice-Clerk— Did you say anything more than what I have taken 
down ? No. 

The Lord Justice-Clerk — Then you may go. 

The next witness called was Mary Patterson, formerly in the service of Dr Pritchard. 

Mr Clark suggested that, it being now past six o'clock, the Court might adjourn, as it 
would not be for the advantage of the prisoner that the sittings should be too protracted. 

The Lord Justice-Clerk said that when the time was so limited as it was in this case, 
the Court were bound to sit longer to prevent the miscarriage of justice, and referred 
Mr Clark to the arrangement made in the trial of the cotton-spinners. 

Mr Clark said he would be willing to enter into any arrangement which might be 
thought necessary. 

The Lord Justice-Clerk then, addressing the jury, said — I hope that we shall be 
able to adjourn now till to-morrow. This is a case, I need not tell you, which will 
occupy several days, and it is not desirable that we should sit for long hours daily, which 
might be by no means conducive to the ends of justice. Accommodation will be pro* 
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Tided for you in a hotel in this city, where I hope that you will be perfectly comfortable, 
and to which you will be conveyed upon the rising of the Court If the proposed 
arrangement is carried out, we will adjourn at present to meet at ten to-morrow morning. 
We will require to wait a few minutes to see if the arrangement is agreed upon, and to> 
draw up a minute. 

The following minute was then put in and agreed to by the respective parties : — 
" At this stage of the proceedings, it was moved by the counsel for the panel, and by* 
the panel himself, that for their accommodation the Court should now adjourn the diet, 
it being expressly understood that the period of adjournment shall not be reckoned in 
the running of the letters of indictment." 

The Court adjourned at half-past six o'clock to meet next morning at ten o'clock. 



SECOND DAY— Tuesday, July 4. 

The Court met again this morning at ten o'clock, and resumed the trial — the Lord Justice* 
Clerk, Lord Ardmillan, and Lord Jerviswoode presiding. 

About a quarter-past ten the prisoner entered the dock, and took his seat. The brother 
of Dr Pritchard also entered the dock, and, having shaken hands with the agent for the 
defence, took his seat beside his brother. 

During the whole of to-day's proceedings the prisoner maintained a calm and attentive 
demeanour. He seemed somewhat fatigued, but he appeared to take a deep interest in 
the examination of the witnesses, and more than once watched them attentively as they 
were questioned by the counsel. 

The Court arrangements were admirably carried out. No crowding was permitted in 
the galleries or passages, and everything was done to promote the comfort of those engaged 
in the trial. 

The crowd outside the doors was not so large as on the previous day ; but this may bo 
accounted for by the difficulty of procuring admittance. 

The first witness called was Mary Patterson, servant to kotel-keeper, Glasgow. — 
Mr Gifford — You were engaged to be cook in the service of Dr Pritchard ? Yes. When 
did you enter his service? On the 16th February last. You came to Glasgow from 
Forres, and knew nothing of Dr Pritchard's family before ? No. Did you see the old 
servant whose place you were to take, Catherine Lattimer ? Yes. "When did she leave ? 
The same night. Who were the inmates of the house when you came to it ? Dr Pritchard 
and his wife, and Mrs Taylor, and four of a family ; Mr King and Mr Connell, boarders ; 
and Mary M'Leodf Mrs Nabb was there that night. Mrs Nabb is a person who assists 
in washing occasionally? Yes. Did you see Mrs Pritchard when you came.' No. 
Where was she ? She was confined to bed, I understand. And you were not up in her 
bed-room? No. Who took charge of the house? Mrs Taylor. She gave you direc- 
tions ? Yes. Did Mrs Taylor speak to you about Mrs Pritchard ? Yes, she did so occa- 
sionally. Did she Bay anything to you about her when you first came ? She said she 
could not understand her trouble ; that she was sick and vomiting frequently, and got no 
sleep. Did you ask for Mrs Pritchard every day at Mrs Taylor ? In general, every day. 
Did Bhe tell you how she was ? Yes ; she said she rested very little during tju night. 
Did Bhe tell you more than once that she had been sick and vomiting ? Ym^ several 
times. You never saw any of the matter that Mrs Pritchard had vomited ? No, except 
on her clothing. And you saw it on the bed-clothes ? Yes. When did you first see Mrs 
Pritchard ? The night of her mother's death. She died on the morning of the 25th 
February? Yes. When did you see Mrs Pritchard on the night of Friday the 24th ? I 
saw her first well on for twelve o'clock that night. That was the first time you saw her ? 
Yes. Tell us how you came to see her then ? Mrs Taylor had been ill about nine o'clock, 
I understood, and Dr Pritchard had been called in, and Mary M'Leod went out a second 
time for Dr Pritchard, and she asked me to answer the door when she would ring ; when 
she went out, I went up stairs to see if I could see anybody there, or if I could be of any 
service. You went to the top flat ? Yes ; and I stood near the top of the stair. Did 
you hear anything going on in Mrs Pritchard's room ? I heard Mrs Pritchard saying, 
" Mother, dear mother, can you not speak to me ?" Did the bed-room door open soon 
after that ? Yes ; and Dr Pritchard came out and told me that Mrs Taylor was gone. 
Did you go in ? I went in then. Did you find Mrs Taylor dead ? Yes ; I put my hand 
on her forehead, and found it getting cold. That was the first occasion you had seen 
Mrs Pritchard ? Yes. How long before that on that day had you seen Mrs Taylor ? I 
saw her some time about seven o'clock in the evening. She was down in the kitchen 
peaking to me. Did she appear to you to be well ? Well, she appeared to me somewhat 
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peevish, as I thought from fatigue, in consequence of the night-watching with Mrs 
Pritchard. Did you see nothing of her again that night ? No ; not till I saw her dead 
in the bed-room. You were not very frequently up stairs ? Very little. Your work 
was below ? Yes. Had you been told not to oome up stairs ? Not at that time. When t 
I was told several times after Mrs Taylor's death. By whom ? By Dr Pritchard. What 
were you told ? I was told by him several times, before he went out to his calls in the 
morning, not to disturb Mrs Pritchard, as she was composed to go to sleep. When you 
found Mrs Taylor dead that night, did the doctor come back to the bed-room ? He came 
in, after he came out and told me that Mrs Taylor was gone. What was done after that t 
Mrs Pritchard was in bed in a kneeling position, beside her mother, rubbing her mother's 
right hand between hers. Was Mrs Pritchard removed from the room ? The doctor 
asked her to come down stairs, as he thought it was not agreeable for her to be there 
She insisted she should be left a little longer with her mother, as she thought her mother 
was not quite dead. Mrs Pritchard said that? Yes. Were you sent down stairs to 
make the spare bed-room ready ?■ Yes. To light a fire in it ? Yes. By the prisoner ? 
Yes. Did Mrs Pritchard and the prisoner come down to the spare bed-room ? Yes ; 
after I went up and told them that the bed-room was ready. Hqw did Mrs Pritchard 
come down ? She walked down, and the doctor accompanied her. 

Lord Justice-Clerk — With his help ? I don't think he helped her. He said he would 
carry her down. She said she would rather walk. 

Mr Gifford— Had Mrs Nabb been sent for ? Yes, Mary M'Leod was sent for her after 
she came from Dr Paterson. Did Mrs Nabb come ? Yes. Did she and you go to the 
bed-room to dress Mrs Taylor's body? Yes. And you did so? We did. Were her 
clothes on when she died ? Yes. As you were taking off Mrs Taylor's dress did you feel 
or hear anything in the pocket ? Yes. I took off her clothes and laid them on the floor, 
and in doing so I heard the sound of a bottle along with a key in her pocket. Did you 
lift the dress ? A little afterwards I did, and took out the bottle. What did you find in 
the pocket ? I found the key of the storeroom; and a purse and a letter. [Shown No. 
85 B.] Is that the bottle ? Yes. Was there anything in the bottle ? Yes ; it was about 
half full. Of a liquid ? Yes. Wfcat was the colour ? It was a brown liquid, something 
like laudanum. Did you notice how full the bottle was ? It was about half-way up the 
label. You read the label at the time ? Mrs Nabb read it aloud. This part of it — 
" Two drops equal to three of laudanum ?" Yes, she read that. You afterwards pointed 
out how far it was filled to Dr Penny ? Yes. And he made a mark at the time? Yes. 
That is the mark [showing it] ? Yes. Did you uncork the bottle ? Yes. And smelt 
it ? Yes. What did it smell like ? It smelt to me like laudanum. What did you do 
with the bottle ? I put it underneath a chest of drawers in the room. When you were 
dressing Mrs Taylor's body did you observe any mark upon it ? Yes ; it was all coloured 
on tfre left side. 

Lord Justice-Clerk — What colour ? A pinkish sort of colour. What shape of a mark? 
It was all coloured down the side — a purplish sort of colour. 

Mr Gifford — When you had entered the bedroom at first, was Dr Paterson there ? No. 
Dr pritchard was ? Yes. Did he make any remark to his wife ? When Dr Paterson did 
not come, Mrs Pritchard said, " Edward, can you do nothing yourself ? " He said, " No ; 
what can I do for a dead woman ? Can I recall life ? " 

Lord Justice-Clerk — That was, I suppose, immediately after you went into the room ? 
Yes. 

Mr CHbrd — Was that after Mary M'Leod had come back and said that Dr Paterson 
was not coming ? Yes. Did the prisoner say anything to his wife more about Mrs 
Taylor ? He said that Dr Paterson said she was paralysed on the left Bide when he was 
there first. That was the same side that you had observed the mark upon ? Yes. After 
you had dressed the body, did the prisoner come back to the room before you had left 
it ? Yes. What did he say ? He came and asked for the bottle that we found in Mrs 
Taylor s pocket. 

Lord Justice-Clerk — Was Mrs Nabb there, too ? Yes. 

Mr Gifford — Did you take the bottle from below the drawers, where you had placed it ? 
I did. Did you give it to the prisoner ? I did. What did he say ? He raised his eyes 
and hands and said, " Good heavens, has she taken this much since Tuesday ? " What more 
did he say ? He charged me to say nothing about it. 

^ Lord Justice-Clerk — Give us the words he used ? He said it would not do for a man in 
his position to be spoken of. 

Mr Gifford — Did he say anything more ? He said he would take the bottle down and 
show it to Mrs Pritchard. Did he take it with him ? Yes. After Mrs Taylor's death did 
yon wait on Mrs Pritchard, or was it Mary M'Leod ? I waited very seldom — once or twice, 
or perhaps three times, with her food. Can you remember the first occasion ? I saw her 
frequently— once a day, perhaps, until about the last week, when I did not see her so> 
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certain Teasel in the bed-room. 

Lord Justice-Clerk — Where was she — in bed or sitting up ? She was lying-. 

Mr Gifibrd — You took away the vessel f I did. Had" the doctor followed you f I met 
the doctor near the foot of the bed, as I was going out. You went down stairs f Test 

The Lord Justice-Clerk— Taking the vessel with you! Xa Mary M*Leod took it out 
of my hand. 

Mr Gifibrd — Had Mrs Pritchard been vomiting f Not that I am aware of, at that tinwi 
Was Mary M'Leod in the kitchen when you went down I She came down after ms for 
hot water'for Mrs Pritchard's feet. What did she say to you 1 Question objected to, and 
withdrawn. Do you remember the 8th of March — you took up Mrs Pritchard's HHwmw 
that day ? Yes. What was the dinner ? Curry. Who had ordered it I Mrs Pritchard her- 
self. Did you see her after dinner ? I did. Did she make any observation f She said 
she enjoyed her dinner very much, and wanted me to keep the remainder of it for her 
supper. Did she say on that occasion whether it had remained on her stomach f Yea; 
she had not been sick at that time, when I saw her. 

Lord Justice-Clerk — Did she say she had not been sick? She had not been sick at the 
tame I saw her. And how long after dinner was it that you saw her f Immedialfiy after 
— taking away the dinner things. 

Mr Gifford — Did she make any observation regarding her illness ? Yes ; she said she 
felt much better, and I said she looked much better than I had seen her before. She also 
said she could not make out what was the matter with her. She said she felt almost wefl, 
excepting when she was sick and vomiting. That was on the 8th of March ? Yes. Than 
you did not see her for some days after that ? Not in particular, that I remember. I 
might, and I might not. You remember the next Tuesday — the Tuesday in the week in 
which Mrs Pritchard died — of finding a plate with cheese somewhere ? Yes, I found a 
small plate with a bit of cheese in the pantry in the morning. How big was the piece of 
cheese if A little bit cut off a cheese. What time of day was it when you found itf 
About seven in the morning. * 

Lord Justice-Clerk — What size was the cheese ? There might be three or four inches. 

Mr Gifford— Was it a piece of cheese that had come to the house before that? Yes. 
Did you hear that Mrs Pritchard had cheese for supper the night before ? Yes. I learned 
from Mary M'Leod the night before that Mrs Pritchard had decided on taking cheese for 
her supper. When you found this piece of cheese did you do anything with it ? I took 
tip a littJo bit and ate it. How much did you eat ? About the size of a good large pea. 
liow did it taste ? It had a bitter taste. Did you feel any peculiar sensation after eating 
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it ? I felt a burning sensation in my throat immediately after taking it, and inclined to 
sickness and vomiting. Did you get sick I Yes. Did you vomit ? I vomited frequently. 
Immediately afterwards ? About twenty minutes afterwards. . Had you taken anything 
else that morning ? I drank a cup of tea when breakfast-time came. Had you taken anything 
to eat or drink before eating the cheese ? Nothing. How long did the sickness continue ? 
Till after breakfast ; some time before ten. You vomited more than once ? Yes. Did 
you feel any pain ? Yes ; I felt a pain in my stomach and bowels. 

Mr Gilford — Did you mention that to any one I I mentioned it to Mary M'Leod be- 
tween eight and nine o'clock, and asked her to get me half a glass of spirits. Did she get 
spirits for you ? Yes ; about ten o'clock she brought me down a glass of spirits. Which 
you took ? Which I took after I went to bed. 

Lord Justice-Clerk — When did you go to bed ? Between nine and ten o'clock in the 
morning. 

Mr Gifford — Were you sick after that ? No. How long did you keep your bed ? I 
was up again some time before twelve o'clock. That was on Tuesday the 14th March? 
Yes. Now, next day, Wednesday, do you remember the prisoner speaking to you in the 
forenoon ? Yes ; he spoke to me several times that day. At what o'clock ? Somewhere 
about dinner time. Did he not speak to you before that in the forenoon? (This ques- 
tion was repeated twice, and the witness said she did not remember just now whether he 
did so or not.) Well, about what did he speak to you at dinner time? I don't recollect 
just now. Then, in the evening of Wednesday did he speak to you ? He spoke several 
times; I think, that day. Do you remember any particular conversation you had with 
him in the evening about something ? He asked me at night to make some egg-flip for 
Mrs Pritchard. At what time would that be ? Somewhere between ten and eleven 
o'clock at night. Did he call you up stairs ? He called me up to the top of the kitchen 
stairs. You met him at the top of the stairs? Yes. Did you get an egg from him? 
Yes. Was it broken or whole ? It was whole. What did he say ? He told me to beat 
it up in a porter glass. Did you do that? I did. Where? In the pantry up stairs. 
Did he give you any more directions about it ? He told me to beat it up very smooth, 
or Mrs Pritchard would not take it. Where did he go when you were beating it up in 
the pantry? He was once or twice in the pantry during the time ; and one of the times 
he said he thought it was now pretty smooth, and he would bring me a bit of sugar, and 
I would put on some boiling water. 

Lord Justice-Clerk — Did he go for the sugar ? Yes. Where to ? He went from 
the pantry into the dining-room, from the dining-room into the consulting-room, 
and then from the consulting-room into the pantry, and dropped the sugar into the 
tumbler. 

Mr Gifford — What kind of sugar was it? Lump sugar. Was it in one or two pieces? 
There were two pieces, as far as I could see. Where was the sugar kept? I don't know. 
I think it was in the dining-room cupboard, as I took it to be, but I never saw into the 
dining-room cupboard. 

Lord Justice-Clerk — Did you remain in the pantry all the time he was away ? Yes. 

By Mr Gifford — There is no direct communication between the consulting-room and the 
dining-room? You have to go into the lobby first ? Yes. Did you notice the sugar that 
was dropt by the doctor into the glass? I took no particular notioe of that further than 
that it was loaf sugar. And two pieces of it ? Yes ; there were two pieces. Did the 
doctor say anything ? Nothing at that time. Did he tell you anything then about hot 
water ? He told me before about the hot water. Did he say anything about whisky ? 
Yes ; he said he would add the whisky when it came up stairs. Did you take it upstairs ? 
No; I left it in the pantry. And went down stairs for the hot water? No; Mary 
M'Leod passed when the doctor and I were in the pantry, and said that Mrs Pritchard was 
not ready for it yet, and that she would come down for it when Mrs Pritchard was ready 
to take it. When you heard that, what did you do ? I left it on the pantry table. You 
laid down the glass with the beat-up egg and sugar in it on the pantry table ? Yes. Did 
you go downstairs ? I went downstairs. Did Mary M'Leod come down soon after ? Yes. 
How long might that be ? It might be ten or fifteen minutes ? I could not say how long. 
Did she ask for the egg-flip? Yea What did you say ? I told her it was in the pantry, 
and she went up and brought it down. What did you do then ? I put in the hot water into 
it. When you were mixing the water, did you say anything ? I said I wished it might 
be warm enough, as the kettle had been some time off the boiL Mary M'Leod asked me 
to taste it, and I did so. Had it any peculiar taste ? It had a bitter taste. How much 
did you take ? I took about a teaspoonf ul of it. Did you make any remark about it to 
Mary M'Leod ? Yes, I said it had a horrible taste, or a bitter taste. Did she take the 
egg-flip away ? Yes. Did you feel anything after that ? Yes ; I grew sick immediately 
after tasting it. Had you any other feeling ? Yes ; I had the aama 
the cheese. 
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Lord Justice-Clerk — You mean a burning in your throat ? Yea ; a burning, bitter 
sort of taste in my throat. Had you a similar feeling in your stomach ? Yes ; I felt in 
the same way as I felt with the cheese the day before. Did you vomit ? I vomited fre- 
quently through the night. 

Mr Gifford— Did you continue sick any time ? I did ; I continued sick till about four 
o'clock in the morning. Did you vomit more than once ? Yes. Was Mary M'Leod up 
stairs that night? Yes. Was she up till about four o'clock? Yes. Did she come 
down about that time ? She came down to go to her bed about four o'clock. Did you 
tell her how sick you had been ? I did. What did you say ? I said, I thought I would 
have died without seeing the face of any one alive, alone in the room. Did you say^ to 
Mary M'Leod that your sickness was owing to anything ? No. Did you say anything' 
about the egg-flip to Mary ? No; I said nothing at that time. Did you ask for Mrs 
Pritchard when Mary M'Leod came down ? I asked where phe had been, and she said 
in the room with Mrs Pritchard. I asked if Mrs Pritchard was so ill that she required 
both the doctor and her, and she said Mrs Pritchard would not allow her to leave the 
room, and that the doctor was in bed in the same room. You continued unwell that 
morning even after four o'clock ? Yes ; I was unwell the whole day after, but I did not 
vomit after four o'clock. When did you see Mrs Pritchard next ? I did not see her till 
the Friday— the day before she died. And when did you see her first on the Friday ? 
Sometime about twelve o'clock. Did the bell ring? The bell rang three times. 

Lord Justice-Clerk — Three times constantly ? Yes ; the one after the other. 

Mr Giffbrd — That was about twelve o'clock ? Yes, in the forenoon, or between twelve 
and one. When the bell rang the third time did you go up ? I did. When you went 
upstairs did you meet anybody ? No. You went to Mrs Pritchard's bed-room ? No ; 
that was the day I went to the consulting-room door. Did you not go up that day t 
On Wednesday I went up ; the bell rang three times. I am asking about the Friday — 
the day before she died — you saw her that day ? Yes ; the bell rang three times, and 
going up, I went to the consulting-room door. That was upon the Friday. Did you 
speak to her that day, on another occasion, about some chemises? Yes. When was 
that ? That was the second time I was up ; after I came down first I went back again. 
That was the Friday before she died ? Yes ; I went up to speak to her about chemises 
for the youngest daughter. 

Lord Justice-Clerk — When was that ? It was between twelve and one o'clock on the 
Friday. It was immediately after I was first in the room. It might have been twenty 
minutes after. 

Mr Giffbrd — Who was in the room when you went up ? The doctor. What was he 
doing ? He was standing at the side of the bed. What was Mrs Pritchard doing ? She 
was finishing drinking something out of a porter glass. Did she empty the glass ? Yes. 
Who took it from her ? The doctor took it from her and set it down on the side table. 
Did you speak to her about the chemises, and get directions what to do ? Yes. She 
was quite intelligent then ? Yes, she said she had a bit of cotton about the bed, and 
she sat up and looked for it, but she could not find it. I spoke to her about a piece of 
linen for a chemise. When did you see her next ? Some time about five o'clock in the 
afternoon. Did the bell ring then ? The bell rang with violence, and Mary M'Leod 
went to answer it. What did you hear next ? Mary M'Leod came and called to me very 
sharp, " Come up stairs." 

Lord Justice-Clerk — How long was this after you had been in the bed-room ? Some 
hours. 

Mr Gifford — She called you over the stair ? Yes. Did you go up stairs ? I did. What 
did you find ? I found Mrs Pritchard going in at the bedroom door, or towards the bed, 
with Mary M'Leod. Did you and Mary assist her into bed ? She was in bed before I 
got the length of assisting her. I saw her getting into bed. What state was Mrs Prit- 
chard in then ? She was in a state of excitement. What did she say ? - The first thing 
I heard her say was something about her mother. I could not repeat it, but I heard the 
word " mother." Did you go forward to the bed ? I did. Did you assist Mary to do 
anything to Mrs Pritchard ? I assisted to put the bed-clothes upon her. Did she say 
anything then ? She said — " Never mind me ; attend to my mother ; rub her, and give 
her breath." Was Mrs Pritchard raving then ? It appeared to me to be so. Did you 
continue rubbing her ? Mrs Pritchard asked for one of the pillows, and I thought she 
thought it was her mother. She began to rub it with one of her hands. Did you rub 
Mrs Pritchard's hands yourself ? Yes ; some time after that. How did they feel ? They 
felt cold. Were they cramped ? I don't know whether they were cramped or not, but 
Mrs Pritchard said to me to rub her hands as she was afraid of cramp. I began to rub 
one hand, and she told me to take them both and rub them both. I did so. Did she 
get composed then ? Yes. Did she get composed while you were rubbing her hands t 
Yes : she mentioned my name and said, " I did not know anything about this until the 
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boys came in dressed." Had any of the boys come in f No. Did you know what she 
meant by that ? No. How was she speaking, earnestly or incoherently ? Earnestly, as 
I thought. Can you tell us the exact words she said when she became composed? 
The youngest daughter came into the room, and she asked who that was ; I said it was 
Ailie. She said, " Is not Ailie to bed yet ? " I said no ; it was not time. She said she 
thought it was eleven o'clock. I said she must have been sleeping. Then she told Ailie 
to leave the room and go down stairs and see if Mary was getting ready the tea. She 
then said to me, " Oh ! Patterson, rub my hands harder, because I am afraid of cramp 
all over." Did the doctor come in while you were still rubbing ? Yes ; and I left the 
room. Can you remember the exact expression she used about not knowing about this 
till the boys came in dressed ? She said, " I did not know anything about this till the 
boys came in dressed." There were none of the boys there then. Was that at the same 
time she was speaking about her mother? It was after she left off speaking about her 
mother. When the doctor came you left the room ? I did. Did he do anything before 
you left the room ? No. Were you asked to prepare anything for supper that night ? 
A little chicken which had remained over from her dinner. Did you prepare it for sup- 
per ? I did. Did you take it up ? I took it the length of the pantry. What happened 
then ? I met the doctor there. He came out of the consulting-room and said, " Has Mrs 
Pritchard got her supper ? " I said No, but there it was, and I was going up with it. It 
was in your hands ? Yes ; and I was going to take it up. What did he say ? He said 
he would take it up for me. Did you give it to him ? Yes. Did he go up stairs with it ? 
I think so ; but I returned immediately to the kitchen, and left him. What o'clock 
would that be about ? Somewhat between ten and eleven o'clock, as far as I recollect. 
What was the next you heard after that ? I do not think I heard any more till Mary 
M'Leod called me up about half-past one in the morning. What did she want you to do? 
She told me to get up and make a mustard-poultice for Mrs Pritchard. And you got up 
And did it ? I did. Did you ask if you would go up with it ? I gave it to Mary, and 
asked her if I would come up. What did she say ? She said she would let me know if 
I was wanted. She went up with it. Yes. What happened next ? Immediately the 
bell rang, and I went up. Did you go into Mrs Pritchard's room ? I did. Who were 
there ? Mary M'Leod and the doctor were there. Were the doctor and Mrs Pritchard in 
bed? Yes. 

Lord Justice-Clerk — Did it seem as if they had been sleeping together ? Yes. 

Mr Gifford — Did you notice what condition Mrs Pritchard was in ? I went up to the bed 
and looked at her, and handled her, and found that she was a good part cold. She was 
dead? Yes. How long was this after you had sent up the mustard-poultice? I don't 
think it would exceed five minutes. Did you notice that the mustard-poultice had been 
used ? No ; it had not been used. You saw it lying ? Yes ; the doctor pulled up her 
night-dress, and asked me to put it on, which I refused to do. I said there was no use to 
put mustard upon a dead body. When you said that, what did the prisoner say ? He 
said — Is she dead, Patterson ? I said — Doctor, you should know better than I. Did he 
say anything more ? He said she could not be dead ; that she had only fainted. Did he 
say anything more before he left the room ? He asked Mary M'Leod to rush down for 
.some hot water to put about Mrs Pritohard. But I said that it was no use to put hot 
water to a dead body. Did he leave the room then ? No ; it was sometime after. Did 
he say anything more ? He said, " Come back, come back, my darling Mary Jane. Do 
not leave your dear Edward." Did he say anything more ? Yes ; he said, " What a brute ; 
what a heathen ; to be so gentle — so mild." What more ? He asked me to kill him ; and 
to take Mr King's rifle and shoot him. 

Lord Justice-Clerk— Had Mr King a rifle in the house ? Yes. 

Mr Gifford— What more ? I then said, " Doctor, don't provoke the Almighty with such 
expressions. If God were to shut your mouth and mine, I don't know how we would be 
prepared to stand before a righteous God." What did he say to that ? He said, " True, 
Patterson, you are the wisest and kindest woman ever I saw." Did he leave the room 
then ? I asked him to leave the room that I might dress the body, and he did so. That 
same night he had been in the kitchen for coals ? Yes ; he came down between eight and 
nine o'clock, I think. Did he say anything about his wife ? He said he had his friend 
Dr Paterson in seeing Mrs Pritchard, and that he said she had taken too much wine. Did 
he say anything more about his wife ? No ; I said that it would be a pity if she would do 
the like of that. Did you dress Mrs Pritchard's body ? I did ; with the assistance of Mary 
M'Leod. After you had dressed the body did you see the doctor again ? Yes ; I went 
into the dining-room and told him I had made up a bed for him on the top flat. He was 
in the dining-room at the time. What did he say ? He said, " Very good." Did he say 
he was going any where ? He said he was going to the post-office. Did he appear to have 
been writing in the dining-room? I did not see, but he told me he had written some 
letters, one to his mother, and one to an intimate friend of Mrs Pritchard's. Did he go 
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oat ! Tee. Did you see him when he returned ? Yes ; he called me upstairs, and I 
■aw him at the top of the kitchen stair. What did he say ? He said that she walked 
down the street with him, and said to him to take care of AHie and Fanny, but that ahe 
never spoke about the boys, and that ahe kissed him on the cheek, and went away. 

Lord Justice-Clerk — Yon understood him to be speaking of his wife? I understood so. 

Mr Gilford — He went upstairs then ? Yes ; he went into the consulting-room, as far 
as I think. When were you next sent for by him ? I sent him up a cup of tea when I 
returned at the time to the kitchen. He then came and called me up another time. 
When was this? A few yn«nH»« after. After he came in from posting the letters ? Yes. 
What did he want ? He wanted Mrs Pritchard's ring from me. Did you give him the 
ring ? Yes ; I gave him the ring and earrings. Now, did you take off the sheets and the 
bolsters and the pillow-cases off the bed in which Mrs Pritchard died ? Yes. 

Lord Justice-Clerk — You took them off that morning f Yea. 

Mr Gilford — Where did you put them! I put them into the dirty -clothes press. Were 
you afterwards asked by Superintendent M'Gall for them ? Yes, after the prisoner was 
apprehended. Do you remember what day it was? It was the 20th March. When 
asked for these sheets, &c, by Superintendent M'Call, did you go and get them ? I did; 
they were in the dirty-clothes press, just where I had put them. You gave them to Mr 
M'Call ? Yes. [Shown a parcel containing two sheets, two pillow-cases, two towels, and 
a toilet-cover.] These are what I gave to Mr M'CalL Were they in the same state when 
you gave him them as they were in when you took them off Mrs Pritchard's bed ? Yes. 
Did you also take off Mrs Pritchard's body clothes t I did. 

Lord Justice-Clerk — Her night-dress, I suppose ? Yes. 

Mr Gilford — Where did you put them? I put them in the same place. In the dirty- 
clothes press also ? Yes. Were you asked afterwards to give them up ? Yes. And you 
gave them up to Mr M'Call also? I did. Look at these things and say if these are the 
things which you gave to Mr M'Call — a night-dress, a cap, a chemise, a knitted woollen 
■emmet, a woollen polka or jacket, a pair of stockings, and three handkerchiefs. [These 
articles were produced and shown the witness. ] When you gave these to Mr M'Call, were 
they in the same state as they had been when you took them from Mrs Pritchard's person? 
Yes. The sheets had a yellow stain when taken off the bed, had they not ? Yes. 

Lord Justice-Clerk — Were they all stained in that way, do you mean ? There were 
stains on them alL Does that apply to the body clothes as well as to the bed clothes ? 
There were some stains on the sheets. 

Mr Gilford — On Saturday, 1st April, did you find anything in the kitchen pantry ? (No 
answer.) Did you find a paper bag with something in it ? Oh, yes, I found a bag of tapi- 
oca. Who was with you ? Catherine Lattimer was with me at the time. [Shown bag.] 
Who did you give it to ? I gave it to Mr Gemmell and the sheriff-officer, Mr Murray. The 
bag was about three-quarters full? Yes. All the time that you were in Dr Pritchard's 
house you did not use any tapioca ? No, there was none used while I was in the house. 
Did you notice the bag standing in the kitchen press ? Yes. It had never been meddled 
with all the time you were there ? No. Were you frequently in the consulting-room ? 
No ; I was very seldom in it. Dr Pritchard did not keep his consulting-room locked ? 
Not the door. Were there presses in the room ? Yes ; there were two. Was the door 
of the consulting-room itself kept locked while the doctor was out ? No. It was always 
unlocked ? Yes. Then, were the presses in the consulting-room kept locked ? There was 
one that I never saw open at alL It was kept locked all your time ? Yes ; I have seen 
the other open sometimes. Was the one you never saw open kept locked ? I do not 
know, for I never tried whether it was locked or not; but it appeared to be. The other 
you have seen open sometimes, what was in it ? I could not say what was in it, but I 
have got eggs out of it from the doctor for the breakfast 

Lord Justice-Clerk — Is that the locked or unlocked one ? The unlocked one. 

Mr Gilford — Any time you noticed it was the key in the door? Yes. During the 
whole time you were in the house till Mrs Pritchard 8 death, was she ever down to the 
dining-room floor? Never to my knowledge. Never further down than the drawing- 
room? No. When you showed the doctor the bottle which you found in Mrs Taylor's 
dress the morning after she died, and when he said, " Good heavens ! has she taken all 
that since Tuesday," did he say anything more? Nothing that I recollect except charg- 
ing us to say nothing about it. Did he not say something about if she had told him ? 
Oh, he did. What was that ? He said, " If she had told me, I would have known what 
ahe was taking; besides, to send a girl like that for it !" Was that part of the same 
statement ? Yes. 

Lord J ustice-Clerk — Was that after what you have already told us ? No ; it was before. 
Tell us all he said. He raised his hand and eyes towards heaven, and said, " Good 
heavens ! has she taken this since Tuesday. If she had told me, I would have known 
rhat she was taking, and not sent a girl like that for it" That meant Mary, I suppose ? Yes. 
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Mr Gifford — Did he say anything more besides charging you not to say anything about 
it ? Not that I remember. Did he say anything about his not knowing ? No ; I took it 
for granted. He said that Mary had told him that we had found a bottle in Mrs Taylor's 
pocket. 

Lord Justioe-Clerk — Was that when he came to ask you for the bottle? Yes; and 
therefore I understood that he knew nothing about it. 

Mr Clark — You said you did not know that Mrs Taylor was in the habit of taking the 
stuff you found in the bottle — Batley's Sedative ? No. And the doctor told you to say 
nothing about it ? Yes. Did you understand him at the time to mean that you were 
not to say that Mrs Taylor was taking that stuff? I understood him to mean that we 
were to say nothing about finding it in Mrs Taylor's pocket. Not to let on that Mrs 
Taylor had been taking it? Yes. That was all you understood? Yes. When you 
tasted the cheese in the morning, did you tell the doctor that you had been ill ? No ; I 
did not. You never did at any time ? I did the morning after I tasted the egg-flip. I 
asked how Mrs Pritchard was, and he said she had had a very bad night. I said I had 
been very sick and vomiting during the night He was in the pantry at the time, and as 
far as I remember he was gargling his throat after coming down from the bed-room. 
All you said was that you had been sick and vomiting? Yes. Who were in the house 
that night you made the egg-flip ? Mr King and Mr Connell, and Mary M'Leod. All the 
people that usually slept there ? Yes. After you left it in the pantry you did not see it 
till Mary M'Leod brought it down to the kitchen ? No. How long would that be ? It 
might be ten minutes, or perhaps longer or shorter, I could not exactly say. When Mrs 
Pritchard was raving, was she speaking loud? Not louder than her usual way of speak- 
ing. When she said she knew nothing about this till the boys came in dressed, you said 
she was speaking earnestly. Do you mean she spoke like a person not in her senses ? I 
don't know. She spoke not wild-like, but in a quiet sort of mood. Was she speaking 
differently from the time when she spoke about her mother? No; but between the 
times she mentioned my name, and then I thought she knew me. The tone of voice 
from the beginning to the end was about the same f Yes ; it was not in a wild, rough 
manner, but in a smooth way of speaking. Why did you think her raving ? Because she 
spoke as if her mother was present when her mother was not present. How long would 
it be from the time she spoke about her mother and about the boys ? It was only a few 
minutes. What time of the night did you leave her ? I was not many minutes in the 
room — perhaps ten or fifteen minutes. Was she better when you left her ? She appeared 
quite sensible when I left her. And out of pain ? I did not think she was in pain, but 
she said to me she was afraid of cramp, and to rub her hands harder than I was doing. 
Was she better? You did not leave her until you had done all you could do for her, I 
suppose ? The doctor came in, and I left the room. As to the presses in the consulting- 
room, you say one was locked, and one not. Which one did you never see open ? The 
one beside the fire. There is one press in the same wall that the fire is in? Yes. And 
another in the wall opposite the fire ? Yes. It was the one next the fire that you never 
saw opened ? Yes. 

Mr Gifford — When you told the doctor the night after you tasted the egg-flip that you 
had been sick and vomiting, what did he say ? He said it would be a bad job if I would 
be laid up also. Did he give you anything ? No ; he did not. I returned to the kitchen. 
No more passed. When the egg-flip went upstairs to the bed-room, you never saw it 
again ? No. Did vou afterwards see the glass in which it had been ? No ; but I could 
not have distinguished it from other glasses. Did you usually wash the glasses ? Some- 
times I did and sometimes not. You never saw the egg-flip or the glass in which it was 
afterwards ? No, not that I could distinguish it There are two presses in the bed-room ; 
one that you have seen open, and one that you have never seen open ? Yes. Is the one 
press on the same wall with the fireplace ? Yes; and that is the one I never saw open. 
There is just one window in the bed-room ? Yes. 

Lord Justice-Clerk — When you are looking out of the window, which of the presses is 
behind you? None. Which is to your right hand? The one which was sometimes 
open ; and the one which was never open is to the left hand. When you told the 
prisoner that you had been sick and vomiting that night, did you tell him what was the 
cause of it, or what you supposed to be the cause ? No ; I did not say anything. The 
bottle that you found in Mrs Taylor's pocket was taken out of the room by the prisoner 
that same night ? Yes. When did you next see it ? The next time I saw it as far as I 
can recollect, I think was upon the Monday morning on which the body of Mrs Taylor 
was carried to Edinburgh, but I am not certain of the day. Where did vou see it that 
day ? On the corner of the chest of drawers under which I had put it in the room where 
Mrs Taylor's body was lying. Did you look at it particularly then ? No ; I did not take 
it into my hands. Did you observe whether the liquid was still in it ? The liquid was 
still in it You just let it stand then— you never meddled with it ? I never touched it 
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When did you see it next? The next time I saw it was in Superintendent M'CalTs 
liands. Was that after the prisoner's apprehension ? Yes. . You were shown a bottle 
here, marked No. 85 ; was that a bottle of the same size and general appearance ? Yes. 
I suppose you cannot say more precisely that it is the same bottle ? No. 

[As this witness was leaving the Court, one of the jurymen became faint, and was 
compelled to leave the Court. He was attended by Dr Littlejohn ; and after being out 
for about ten minutes, returned, and took his seat in the box, when the proceedings were 
resumed.] 

Mabt M'Leod recalled and re-sworn — Solicitor-General— You were in Dr Pritchard's 
liouse after his wife's body was taken to Edinburgh ? Yes. On the Tuesday the police 
were in the house, and you saw Superintendent M'Call there ? Yes. Did you give him 
a- bottle ? Yes. [Shown bottle.] Is that the bottle you gave him ? It is very like it. 
It is the same looking bottle and the same looking label ? Yes. And there was a dark- 
coloured liquid in it ? Yes. You said that was like the bottle that you saw after Mrs 
Taylor's body was dressed ? Yes. Where did you find it ? It was in a drawer. In what 
room ? The chest of drawers was in the bed-room when Mrs Taylor died, but they were 
taken to the lobby ; and it was in one of these drawers that the bottle was found. The 
chest of drawers had been in the room when Mrs Taylor died, and also when Mrs Pritchard 
died ; but they had been shifted into the lobby by the time Superintendent M'Call came 
to the house to search, and in one of the drawers of that chest of drawers you found the 
bottle and gave it to him ? Yes. Was there any other bottle like it in the house that 
you knew of ? No. 

Lord Justice-Clerk — How did you come to look for the bottle in the drawers ? Did 
any body ask you to do so ? Yes. Who was it? Captain M'Call. 

Solicitor-General — What bottle did he ask for? For the bottle that was found in Mrs 
Taylor's pocket after her death. 

Jessie Bbtden or Nabb — Mr Crichton— You go out as a washerwoman, and have 
been employed sometimes by Dr Pritchard's family ? Yes. Do you remember being 
«ent for the night that Mrs Pritchard died ? Yes ; it was between twelve and one in 
the morning. Was that to assist in dressing the body ? Yes. Mary Patterson and I 
dressed the body. Did you see anything found in Mrs Taylor's pocket ? Yes ; a bottle. 
[Shown a bottle.] Is that the bottle? Yes. Did you read the label? Yes. [Shown 
label.] Is that it? Yes. What kind of liquor was there in it? It was brownish in 
colour, and rather thick. How full was the bottle ? About three parts full. The liquid 
did not come under the labeL 

Lord Justice-Clerk — That is to say, it stood above the lower edge of the label ? Yes. 

Mr Crichton — Did you see what was done with it? Dr Pritchard took it down stairs. 
But, before that, did Mary Patterson do anything with it ? Yes, she put it upon the 
•drawers. Upon the drawers or under the drawers ? I think it was under the drawers, 
because we were both on the floor at the time, raking the clothes up. Did you see the 
doctor after that ? Yes, he came into the room, and said that Mary M'Leod had told 
him that we had found a bottle in Mrs Taylor's pocket. He asked Mary Patterson to give 
it him, and she knelt down and gave it him. He looked at it, and said, " Good heavens, has 
ahe taken all that since Monday ? " Did he say anything more ? He said she ought not to 
have got a girl like that to buy it for her, but she ought to have asked him to buy it 
for her, and he would have got it ; then he said she had been in the habit of taking 
it for years. Did he say anything about Mrs Taylor's illness? No; he said she had 
been indulging in liquor for a few days, and had taken an overdose of the opium. 

Lord Justice-Clerk — By which you understood him to mean Batley's mixture ? Yes. 
Did he say anything more about it ? He said to us to say nothing about it, because 
it might lead to a little trouble. When did he say that ? At night in the bed-room. 
Did he speak to you again about this bottle ? Yes ; next morning in the consulting- 
room, between eight and nine o'clock, I think. Who was there ? No one but myself. 
I had gone in to make up the fire. What did he say then ? He said to take no notice 
to any one about the bottle. I asked if it was dangerous, and he said yes; it was 
poisonous when one took too much of it. Anything more ? He did not say anything 
more then. Do you remember seeing Mrs Pritchard one day in January when you 
were there ? Yes. When was that, do you remember ? I cannot remember the dates, 
but I know it was in the month of January. Had you been carrying up coals to the bed- 
room ? Yes. Did you hear anything before you went into the room ? Yes. I heard 
Mrs Pritchard retching very much indeed. Did you go in, or did you wait a little ? I 
waited a little. What happened next ? She rang the bell very violently, and then I went 
in. Where did you find Mrs Pritchard? Leaning over the basin-stand. What time of 
<3ay was this ? About seven o'clock in the evening. Did she ask you to give her any- 
thing ? Yes, she asked me to give her a drink of cold water. Had she been down stairs 
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before that ? Tes ; she came out of the dining-room, and went up to her bed-room. Had 
she been down at tea ? Yes. 

Lord Justice-Clerk — Very shortly before ? Yes. 

Mr Crichton — Did she ask for anything else ? She asked me to put her to bed, and 
give her a bottle of hot water for her feet, as she was very cold. Did you assist her £nto 
bed ? Yes. Did she complain of the sickness after she was in bed ? She only said she 
did not know when that sickness would cease. Did she say anything more about it ? No. 
Lattimer came in, and I left the room. 

Lord Justice-Clerk — Did you get the bottle of hot water for her ? No ; Lattimer at- 
tended to her. 

Mr Crichton — Did you see Mrs Taylor the week before she died ? Yes ; on the Wed- 
nesday night during the week in which she died. Did she say anything to you about 
Mrs Pritchard'8 illness then ? Yes. Tell us what she said ? She said she could not 
understand Mrs Pritchard's illness, for she was one day well and another day very ill, and 
that she had been very ill the night before. Did she say how she had been ill ? She said 
she had been very ill — sick and vomiting all the night through. Did she say anything 
about cramp ? No. Were you washing in Dr Pritchard's house after Mrs Taylor's death, 
upon the 9th of March ? Yes. Were you in Mrs Pritchard's bed-room that night ? Yes. 
Were some soiled bed-clothes taken off the bed by you ? Yes. Did they appear to have 
been soiled with vomited matter ? Yes. Did she say to you she had been sick? Yes; she 
told me she had been sick, but that she was not aware of it till she awoke in the morning. 

Lord Justice-Clerk — She had vomited in her sleep ? Yes. 

Mr Crichton — Had Mrs Pritchard spoken to you frequently about her sickness ? Very 
seldom ; I saw her very seldom. Did she ever tell you how she was when she was in 
Edinburgh ? She said she felt much better when she was in Edinburgh. You pointed 
out to Professor Penny the quantity of liquid which was in the bottle when you saw it 
last ? Yes. 

Cross-examined by Mr Clark — You told us the conversation that passed betwixt you 
and Dr Pritchard, when he came in when you and Mary Patterson were dressing Mrs 
Taylor's body. Have you told us all that passed ? Yes. Was Mary Patterson present 
during the whole time of the conversation ? Yes. Was anybody else present besides Mary 
Patterson and you ? No. Was Mary M'Leod not there ? No. 

Lord Justice-Clerk — When you showed'Dr Penny the quantity of liquid that had been 
in the bottle, was there anything in the bottle ? No ; it was then empty. Did you see 
the bottle more than once ? I only saw it the night I was in Mrs Taylor's room ; and I 
saw it again empty. 

Thomas Alex. Connell. — By Solicitor-General — I am a student of medicine. I 
boarded with Dr Pritchard at one time. I went to him in November 1863. I remained 
till after his wife's death. I was in his house when his wife went to Edinburgh in 
November last. I remember her going to Edinburgh. I spent the Christmas and New 
Year holidays with my father at Helensburgh ; and I was away when Mrs Pritchard 
returned. I found her at home when I came back. I came back shortly after the New 
Year. She appeared to me in pretty good health when I returned. I knew she had been 
ailing before she went to Edinburgh. After my return in January, I observed that she 
became unwell again. She told me she had a cold. She did not complain of anything 
else particular. One night, I remember her complaining in the doctor's presence of being 
unwell. This would be, I think, the third week of January. It was in the dining-room. 
The doctor and myself were there. It was after tea. She said she felt unwell, and would 
go to bed. I don't remember her mentioning how she felt unwell. It appeared 
to me as if it had come suddenly upon her. She left the room. I don't re- 
member her ever coming down to breakfast after that. I don't remember of her 
ever coming down to her other meals after that. I did not see her again till after 
her mother's death. Before her mother's death, and when you were in the way 
of seeing her, did she ever complain to you of sickness ? No, I don't remember. She 
never said much to me about how sl^e felt. That was the only occasion that I remember 
when she complained of illness in my presence. I next saw her the week after her 
mother's death. During that time I generally asked the doctor every morning at break- 
fast time how she was. Sometimes he said she was greatly better, and sometimes he 
said she was falling off. He did not at that time say what was the matter with her. 
Shortly before her death, and after Mrs Taylor's death, he told me that he thought it was 
gastric typhoid that was the matter with Mrs Pritchard. He had not before that given 
any name to her illness. He mentioned sickness as one of the symptoms of her illness. 
He said the sickness came on whenever she had eaten anything. He mentioned this 
several times. He mentioned cramp as a symptom of her illness. Did he tell you that 
the cramp came on at night generally ? I heard that from Mrs Taylor. Did you. haax. 
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about the cramp from the doctor at all ? No ; I heard that from Mrs Taylor. The only 
symptom of illness which the doctor told me of was the sickness. Mrs Taylor said Mrs 
Pritchard was sick every time she tasted food, and was sometimes attacked with cramp in 
her arms and hands. She said the cramp came on after tea, and at night. Mrs Taylor 
once spoke to me about being sick herself. She said she was sick after taking some 
tapioca that had been prepared for Mrs Pritchard. She said it had been prepared for 
Mrs Pritchard, and taken up to her room, and she refused to take it, and Mrs Taylor took 
it, and about an hour and a-half after, she was seized with sickness and with vomiting. 
She told me that the sickness and vomiting continued about an hour. I understood her 
to say it was severe sickness and vomiting. She also said she was very glad that Mrs 
Pritchard had not taken it, as it might have proved fatal in her delicate state. She said 
she would send the tapioca back to the shop, for it was bad. Did she say that her sick- 
ness and vomiting were like those with which Mrs Pritchard was afflicted ? She said 
something of the kind, but I cannot remember the words. But although you don't 
remember the words, the idea she conveyed to you was that her attack was like Mrs 
Pritchard's own T Yes. 

By the Lord Justice-Clerk — I cannot tell the day that this occurred. It was shortly 
after Mrs Taylor came. 

By the Solicitor-General — I was told Mrs Taylor died at an early hour on Saturday 
morning. I had seen her upon the Friday. It did not appear to me that there was any- 
thing the matter with her when I saw her. I noticed no change upon her. I always 
thought her a strong healthy old lady. I saw no difference on her on the Friday. She 
took tea that night with the doctor and myself, and the rest, in the dining-room, just as 
usual. That was about seven o'clock. She left the dining-room shortly after, as she 
was in the habit of doing. She generally went to Mrs Pritchard' s room after tea. I next 
heard of her about half -past nine o'clock. The doctor came and told me that she was taken 
suddenly ill, and desired me to go for Dr Paterson. That was his purpose in coming to 
me. Just tell us what passed between Dr Pritchard and you upon that occasion. 
He merely came into the room and said Mrs Taylor was taken suddenly ill, and asked 
me to go for a doctor. I asked what was the matter with her, and he said he thought it 
was apoplexy. I went for Dr Paterson, and he came in about ten minutes after. I was 
not present when Dr Paterson was in the room. I saw Dr Pritchard for a few minutes, 
shortly after Dr Paterson left. I asked him whether Mrs Taylor was any better. He 
replied that she was not. I asked if it was apoplexy, and he said it was. The next I heard 
of Mrs Taylor was next morning. The doctor came to my room early in the morning and 
said something which at first I could not catch ; but when I awoke and understood him, 
it was that Mrs Taylor had died about half-past twelve o'clock. He said she had died very 
calmly and peacefully. Afterwards he told me she was not conscious for some time be- 
fore she died, but that she had recovered consciousness for a few minutes immediately 
before she died. I left the house next day. I returned about a week afterwards— on 
Monday, 6th March. I saw Mrs Pritchard that day in the drawing-room. I asked her 
how she felt, and she said she was pretty well. The doctor was in the room at the time. 
I thought, from her appearance, that she was getting better. She looked convalescent; 
but her face looked rather haggard. I saw Mrs Pritchard again about a week before her 
death — again in the drawing-room. She seemed much about the same in health as when 
I had seen her before. She did not tell me anything about herself. The doctor was not 
present, and she asked me to go for him. She did not say why she wanted him. I got 
him for her. I never saw Mrs Pritchard again while she was alive. I asked the doctor 
about her generally every morning. He said she was getting better, and that he thought 
she was coming round. 

Lord Justice-Clerk — How long did he continue to say that 1 Until the day she died. 
. Examination'resumed — He complained of being worn out by being kept up so often 
at night watching her. Anything about her having worn him out in the same way 
before ? I asked him if he was not worn out sitting up at night. He said he was, 
but she had often done the same thing for him when he was ill. I understood him to 
mean that he did not grudge sitting up, for she had done as much for him. On the night 
before Mrs Pritchard's death, the prisoner gave me a doctor's prescription to get for him, 
and told me to go to the Glasgow Medical Hall. I went and got two phials containing a 
liquid preparation. I gave them to the prisoner. I did not read the prescription. That 
was about nine o'clock in the evening. The apothecary's shop was in Elmbank Street. 
[Shown a prescription.] That is in the doctor's hand writing ; but I cannot be sure if it 
is the one he gave me. I brought the prescription back from the apothecary's, and gave 
it to Dr Pritchard, along with lie phials. [Shown phial.] This is about the size of the 
phial, and that is like the colour of the stuff that was in it. The prisoner, when he 
gave me the prescription, said it was for his wife. I was told of Mrs Pritchard's death 
on the following morning by Mary M'Leod. I used to be frequently in the doctor's con- 
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suiting-room, but not for six months before Mrs Pritchard' s death. I went in when I 
wanted to get a book from the library. There were a few tinctures kept in a cupboard 
in the consulting-room. There were two cupboards, but the tinctures were kept in the 
one which was in the same wall as the window. When you are looking out.of the window, 
this cupboard is on your right hand. There were no tinctures or any other medicines 
kept elsewhere that I know of. The doctor was not in the habit of making up medicines 
for his patients, to my knowledge. It was not his practice to send medicines to his 
patients since he came to Glasgow. I never saw him making experiments with chemi- 
cals or compounding drugs in the consulting-room or elsewhere. [Shown two copies of 
" Lett's Medical Diary/' and a copy of " Blackwood's Scribbling Diary."] These are all in 
Dr Pritchard's handwriting. 

Cross-examined by Mr A. B. Clark — I remember Mrs Pritchard going to Edinburgh 
last year. I remained in Dr Pritchard's house in Glasgow while she was in Edinburgh. 
I was ill in November during the time that she was away. I had sickness and cramp. I 
took ill first about dinner-time and vomited, and could scarcely sit up. I was ill for a 
fortnight after that. I was only away from the dinner-table, however, for three or four 
days during that time. I was ill again in February. Every morning after breakfast I 
was sick, and that continued about two hours every day. It was about half -an-hour before 
breakfast when my sickness came on. My illness did not continue every day. It lasted 
a week in the beginning of February, and then it came on again towards the latter end of 
February. I cannot tell where the breakfast was made; nor can I say where the tea was 
made ; but it was always poured out at table. It was brought up made. Sometimes 
Catherine and sometimes Mary M*Leod brought it up. 

By Solicitor-General — The prisoner was in the habit of pouring out some of the tea at 
the table and sending it up to his wife by the servant. I have seen the doctor once or 
twice go away as if to take up the tea himself. Shortly after Mrs Taylor came to the 
house, I was sick once or twice. That was a third attack. I never felt sick after any 
other meal except breakfast — and that not every day. I vomited ; the sickness alwayB 
produced vomiting. In November I was troubled with cramp. It was the same sort of 
sickness in February that I had in November. It was after meals in November too. I 
was first taken ill at dinner time, but after that I could not take any food without being 
sick. The cramp returned now and again in February, but not very often. It was gener- 
ally in my hands. I was not able to account for the sickness. I mentioned it to the 
prisoner. He said he was afraid it was gastric typhoid. After my sickness in November, 
whenever I was well enough to go home, I went to my father's. I never had any sickness 
at my father's. 

By Mr Clark— The prisoner was ill like myself in November in the same kind of way. 

By Solicitor-General — And he was ill sometimes in February also. I cannot tell if he 
was as ill as I was, but he was ill in the same way. 

By Lord Justice-Clerk— Besides the sickness, vomiting, and cramp in November, I 
also suffered from constipation greatly. I don't remember suffering from anything 
else. 

By Solicitor-General— In February I had constipation now and again, but not regu- 
larly. 

Riohasd John Christian King — By Mr Gilford — I am a medical student. I went to 
board with Dr Pritchard in the end of Ootober last. Mrs Pritchard seemed to be in good 
health then. I remember her going to Edinburgh. She was a little delicate before she left. 
I remember her coming back. She was pretty well when she returned ; she got worse 
after her return. I am not sure that the prisoner ever spoke to me about her. He said that 
gastric fever was the matter with her. After her return from Edinburgh, she was sometimes 
confined to bed. I remember Mrs Taylor coming. Mrs Pritchard was confined to bed then. 
I saw Mrs Pritchard only once while Mrs Taylor was there; that was in the drawing-room. 
I remember the morning after Mrs Taylor died. I saw her the night before from seven 
till half -past eight. I saw her in the consulting-room; she was writing letters. She 
appeared to be quite well. I next heard of her at ten o'clock. The prisoner told me 
that she was dangerously ill. I asked what was the matter. He said apoplexy. I went 
to bed between eleven and twelve, and was awoke after twelve by one of the servants, 
who told me the doctor wanted me. I got up. I saw the doctor; he asked me to go to 
the telegraph-office, and to telegraph to Mr Michael Taylor, of Edinburgh, that Mrs 
Taylor, his wife, was dangerously ill. The doctor told me at that time that she was 
dangerously ill ; he did not say at that time that she was dead. I went and telegraphed 
that Bhe was dangerously ill. When I returned, the doctor asked me to go back to the 
office, and telegraph that she was dead. He then told me that she was dead before, but 
that he did not want to alarm the old gentleman. After Mrs Taylor's death, I never saw 
Mrs Pritchard ; she was always upstairs. I remember the night before her death. I 
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came in about eleven and went to bed. I was awoke between a quarter and half-past 
twelve by Mary Patterson. I rose and went into the doctor's room. He was in bed 
beside Mrs Pritchard. Did you look at Mrs Pritchard? Yes; I did. What state was 
she in? She was dead. The doctor said she was not dead, and asked me to go for Dr 
Paterson. I went and saw Dr Paterson, and told him to come, and he said he would. 
When I came back to the house, one of the servants met me, and told me that the 
doctor was not coming. No reason was assigned to me for his not coming. I then went 
down to the Victoria Hotel for Mr Michael Taylor, of Edinburgh, who was living there. 
I can't remember which of the servants it was who told me to go to the Victoria Hotel, 
but it was one of them. I brought Mr Taylor up to the house. I slept in the room 
next to Mrs Pritchard's. I have heard her vomiting during the night — not frequently, 
but more than once — five or six times. I did not hear her vomiting in the mornings. 

Janet Hamilton, dressmaker, Glasgow. — Solicitor-General — I am a dressmaker in 
Glasgow. I was acquainted with Mrs Pritchard, the prisoner's wife. I was in the habit 
of making dresses for her, and I occasionally went to see her. I remember being sent 
for to go and see her shortly before her death, in the same month that she died. It was 
on Wednesday, 8th march. I went about nine o'clock in the morning, but I did not see 
Mrs Pritchard till in the forenoon, when I saw her in the drawing-room. How was she- 
looking that day! She was looking very well it appeared to me; but when I saw her 
before it was after her mother's death, and she looked very grieved like. What did she 
tell you about her illness ? She said she did not understand this retching, and that if it 
left her alone she thought she would be all right. I asked what she was taking in the. 
way of medicines, and she said very little. She said the retching came upon her always 
after food, and that she was often sick at night. Did she account for her weakness in. 
any way ? No ; she said she did not understand it. I had asked her what her trouble 
was, and she said that was what she would like to know, but that she did not understand 
it. She said afterwards that it was very strange that she was always well in Edinburgh, 
and ill at home. The answer I gave her was that perhaps it was because Edinburgh, 
was her native air. She said she did not know about that. Was there anything about 
her manner or expression which struck you when she said that ? Well ; I did not think, 
about it particularly at the time, except that she looked very serious. She said she 
didn't know what was wrong with her. She said she was very anxious to know about 
her illness, and that she thought she would very soon get better if the retching would 
leave her. I understood from her that that was. the only thing the matter with her. 

William Tennent Gairdneb. — Mr Gilford — You are Professor of Medicine in the 
University of Glasgow ? Iam. Do you know the prisoner? I do. Do you remember 
receiving a message requesting you to call upon the prisoner ? I do. When ? On the 
night between the 8th and 9th of February. It was during the night and between the 
8th and 9th of February ? Yes. At what o'clock? I think between twelve and half- 
past one. I cannot come nearer the time. Had you retired ? I had not. I was making 
preparations for a lecture next morning. What was the message ? It was to come and 
see Mrs Pritchard. Did you go immediately? Immediately. Had you ever seen her 
before ? Never; so far as I know. 

Lord Justice-Clerk — Never as a patient ? No. 

Mr Gilford — You met Dr Pritchard at the house ? Yes. Did he take you to his wife's 
bed-room ? Yes. Did he tell you before he introduced you what was the matter with 
her ? In general terms. What did he say? He said she had been very sick, and that 
her stomach was not able to bear food. I think he said she had been some weeks so. 
Did he say anything more ? Not just at that time, I think. I mean before he intro- 
duced you? I think not. When he had introduced you, did he still continue to speak 
to you about her symptoms ? At intervals ; but I cannot remember exactly. When he 
introduced you, how did you find Mrs Pritchard — was she in bed ? I found her in bed, 
lying on her back, with a considerably flushed face, and in a state of pretty considerable 
excitement She then, I think, told me herself she had been sick. You said that the 
prisoner went on to speak of her symptoms ? Yes. Did he say anything about spasms ? 
He diil; but I cannot remember whether I got the first information of the spasms from 
him or from her. Was any opinion expressed by the doctor as to what was the matter 
with her ? The only thing I recollect was after the spasms became known to me, and he 
then said that it was catalepsy. Did he mention that any other medical man had seen her t 
He mentioned that Dr Cowan, of Edinburgh, had seen her. Did he say if Dr Cowan had 
ordered anything, or what ? I think afterwards he said that Dr Cowan had ordered 
stimulants, and he said that his wife had had chloroform, but whether by Dr Cowan's orders 
or not I do not know. Did he say his wife had had the stimulants ? I think so. He 
said she had had champagne. You spoke to Mrs Pritchard, I suppose ? Oh, yes. Did 
she say anything about having sent for you ? Yea. What did she say ? She began by 
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apologising for not having sent for me sooner. She said that Dr Cowan was an old friend 
of the family, that though she had wished to send for me, she had sent for him on that 
account, and made a kind of apology to me for not sending for me before. I told her 
there was no necessity for apology, because all that she had done was perfectly natural 
and perfectly right. Did she say anything about her own brother? Yes, she said she 
was aware that I was a class-fellow of her brother. Who was her brother? Dr Michael 
Taylor of Penrith. Did she seem to know that her brother was a college friend of yours ? 
Yes. You had some other conversation with her about her symptoms, and how she 
felt ? Yes ; we had a good deal of general conversation about her symptoms. What 
state did you find her in ? She had been sick. I found her to a certain extent ex- 
hausted, but not by any means extremely so. She had a pretty good pulse. There was 
nothing in her symptoms indicating immediate danger ; and the most remarkable thing 
about her symptoms was the violent state of mental excitement she was in, and the 
spasms of the hands. 

Lord Justice-Clerk — There was no immediate danger from exhaustion ? I thought 
not, from the state of the pulse, and the general aspect of the patient. But the most 
.striking symptom was the excitement and the spasms in her hands, of which she told 
you ? Yes. 

Mr Gifford — Did you yourself observe the spasms in the hands ? I did. She held her 
hands outside the bed-clothes above her head, and I saw that the wrists were turned in, 
and the thumbs somewhat inverted towards the wrists — a very peculiar state of the hand. 
I think it was owing to her mentioning this that Dr Pritchard used the word catalepsy. 
Did you form any opinion as to the cause of her excitement ? I thought that she was 
intoxicated. You attributed it to the stimulants ? I did. I attributed it to the com- 
bination of champagne and chloroform. Did you make any further examination ? Yes. 
What did you do next ? I then withdrew to the fire in order to warm my hands, with 
the view of making an examination of her person, and I had no sooner moved towards 
the fire than she began to scream out at the top of her voice, " Oh, you cruel, cruel man," 
or something like that, " you unfeeling man ; don't leave me ;" and I then returned to 
the bed and said I was not going to leave her. I then returned to the fire, and was warming 
my hands ; and in the midst of this she was in a state of most violent hysterical excite- 
ment, screaming out various exclamations, which after a little while I ceased to take any 
notice of, because I thought she was not responsible for them at all, because I thought 
they were the exclamations of an intoxicated woman for the time-being, and paid no at- 
tention to them ; but the general purport of them was a remark about my being extremely 
unfeeling in leaving her alone and going to the fireside. Then I returned to her, and I 
examined her person : I took up the bed-clothes and examined the belly, and I asked 
particularly both at her and Dr Pritchard if there was any chance of her being pregnant — 
pregnancy being a frequent cause of vomiting. I found there was none ; and then, after 
various other inquiries, and feeling her pulse, looking at the state of her skin, and so on, 
I came very soon to the conclusion that she was not in a state to give any evidence at all 
about her own previous history that night, and I just gave the orders I thought necessary, 
and left her. Did you order that the stimulants should be discontinued ? Yes. 

Lord J ustice-Clerk — To whom did you state that ? To Dr Pritchard and to her ; but 
I repeated it more emphatically to Dr Pritchard than to her, because I told him very de- 
cidedly that I thought this was very bad practice, and that she was to get no stimulants 
whatever until I saw her again. 

Mr Gifford — From what you observed, did you see any symptoms of catalepsy in her ? 
No. You formed a distinct opinion that there was no catalepsy ? I may explain that I 
hardly know what catalepsy is. It is not a disease of ordinary medical experience at all. 
Most of what we know of it is from books ; and what is written about it is to a great 
extent apocryphal ; therefore, I don't presume to be an authority upon catalepsy. Do 
you remember of her using any expression while you were there, to you or to any one, 
about hypocrites. I cannot say. She used a great deal of language in that hysterical 
state of which I did not take any notice, and in fact deliberately and intentionally 
ignored. 

Lord J ustice-Clerk — You intentionally paid no attention to it ? Yes. I thought it was 
as well to show her that I did not wish to give attention to every little expression. Were 
any of the servants present ? I have great difficulty in remembering that. My attention 
was concentrated upon Mrs Pritchard. I have some recollection of Lattimer, but none at 
all of the other servant, and Lattimer I think I saw chiefly at the following visit. You 
left that night ? Yes. Did you say anything to Dr Pritchard before you left ? I spoke 
to him in strong terms about the impropriety of this stimulating practice, and said it was 
very bad practice. He said it had been ordered by Dr Cowan. He rather seemed to indicate 
that he concurred with me in disapproving of the champagne, but asked me if she was to 
get no more chloroform. I said, " No, no stimulants and no medi&\&& \. 
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again." Did you arrange when you were to see her again ? Tea ; I was to see her the same 
day of which this was the morning. Did you call ? I called between twelve and one 
o'clock. That was the 9th February ? Yes. Did you see Dr Pritchard ? I did. He 
said Mrs Pritchard was better, and quite quiet. Did you go to Mrs Pritchard's bed-room ? 
We went to her bed-room, and I found her quiet. Free from fever ? Yes. Had you any 
conversation with her ? Yes. In general terms I assured myself that she felt better, 
and that she had not vomited since I saw her ; but she still had the remains of the spasms 
in her hands. 

Lord Justice-Clerk — That was about twelve hours after your former visit ? Yes. 

Mr Gifford — Dr Pritchard was there the whole time ? He was. How long might you 
be there ? About ten minutes. What did you direct ? I directed that she was still to 
get no stimulants and no medicine, and that when she required food she was to get a 
boiled egg plain, and milk and bread, but nothing else ; and I told her that my object 
was to make her diet as simple as it could possibly be, in order that there might be no 
possibility of her taking anything that would disagree with her. That is, nothing that 
would produce sickness or sit heavy on her stomach ? Yes. I think I told her that if 
her stomach had fair-play it would digest milk and the simple food I indicated. Did you 
say anything more to Dr Pritchard ? I simply repeated generally what I had said to 
her. 

Lord Justice-Clerk — You said if her stomach had fair-play it would digest milk ? I do 
•not wish it to be understood that I used these words. I do not remember the exact 
words ; but I endeavoured to impress her with the idea that her stomach would digest a 
simple thing when it would not digest complicated things ; and that she must not load 
it with medicine and with a variety of food, but that she must go back to perfectly 
simple food. 

Mr Gifford — Did you form any opinion as to what was the matter with her ? I was 
very much puzzled. You are confining yourself to the one visit, doctor? Yes. What 
did you think of her? I was very much puzzled. I thought she was intoxicated the 
evening before — drunk, in fact ; but beyond that I formed no very decided opinion. Did 
you say, on leaving on the second visit, that you would return again ? I do not think I 
fixed any time. Did you think her case required serious and constant attention ? Yes. 
Just tell us what was your impression of it? My impression was, that if I had been a 
general practitioner, in attendance upon her, I should probably have seen her every day, 
or twice a-day ; but there was a doctor in the house, and my habit is to act as a consult- 
ing physician, not as a general practitioner. 

Lord Justice-Clerk — You considered that you had been called by the prisoner as a con- 
sulting physician ? Yes. 

Mr Gifford — This was upon the 9th. Did you return next day ? No ; I never saw her 
•gain. 

Lord Justice-Clerk — Were you ever Bent for again ? No. 

Mr Gifford — Had you to leave town ? I had to leave town for a distant engagement 
on the Friday, and before leaving town I wrote a note or sent a message to ascertain how 
Mrs Pritchard was, and received for answer that she was better. I then left for my en- 
gagement, and returned on the Saturday afternoon. On my return, there was a patient 
waiting for me ; and while I was engaged with the patient, I believe Dr Pritchard called 
and left word that his wife was better, and that I need not call. Did you write to your 
friend Dr Taylor, in Penrith, about the case ? Yes. I think it was on the 9th February, 
the day after my second visit. What was your reason for writing him ? My reason was 
that I was puzzled, and that I thought the practice bad in so far as stimulants were con- 
cerned at least, and that I wished to be backed up and aided by his suggestion. Were 
there any symptoms of gastric fever upon Mrs Pritchard that you observed ? I did not 
think there was any fever at alL 

Cross-examined by Mr A. R. Clark — You said you did not understand what was the 
meaning of the word catalepsy which the prisoner used ? It was not I that applied the 
word to the case. I do not say it was, but I thought you said you did not understand the 
meaning of the word as applied ? No ; it seemed to me to have no application to the case. 
Had you known the prisoner before ? Yes. Long? More or less, I think, for about a 
year ; but I don't remember how long? About how long ? I think for one or two years. 
My connexion with him has been chiefly seeing a few cases with him in consultation. 

Lord Justice-Clerk — You knew him as a medical man for a year or two previous ? 
Yes. 

Mr Clark — Was his nomenclature correct ? Witness — In this case ? Mr Clark — No ; 
generally. Had he any peculiarity in the way in which he spoke of disease ? Well, I 
can't answer that question. Did you not observe anything peculiar in his nomenclature 
of disease ? Perhaps it was occasionally a little at random. What was it you observed 
in him ? I have no very distinct impression. You say it was perhaps a little at random. 
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What do you mean by that? I mean by that that I do not think he was a model of 
accuracy and wisdom and caution in applying names to things. Well, without being a 
model of wisdom and accuracy and caution, what was the way in which he spoke of dis- 
ease ? Describe the way in which he spoke of disease. I have said before that there 
was nothing that caught my attention. At the same time, was there not something 
which did catch your attention ? I think he was rather a careless man in his ideas ; slip- 
slop a little. Was that through ignorance, do you suppose ? I cannot tell. Was he a 
skilful man in his profession ? I had not enough to do with him to tell you that. Tell 
me what symptoms you observed in Mrs Pritchard when you saw her on the second day ? 
I think the chief symptom was the remains of the spasm. What was the state of her 
pulse ? It was pretty quiet. What was the state of her tongue ? I have no distinct 
impression about the state of her tongue. Her colour ? Her colour was good, but rather 
high. Was she very prostrate ? I think not. You said you wrote to her brother after 
you saw her the first night ? Yes. Bid you indicate to him that there had been any- 
thing more than improper treatment ? — did you indicate to him that there had been any 
foul play ? Witness — You mean poison ? Mr Clark — Yes. Witness— Certainly not. 

Dr James Paterson — Solicitor-General — Are you a doctor of medicine in Glasgow? 
Yes. How long have you been in practice there ? Upwards of thirty years. I believe 
you were at one time Professor of Midwifery in the Anderson ian University ? Yes. It 
is not, properly speaking, a University. You may call it the Andersonian Medical School. 
For how long were you Professor there ? For twenty-two years. Did you resign ? I 
did, about two years ago. Where is your house ? No. 6 Windsor Place, Sauchiehall 
Street. That is another division of the street in which Dr Pritchard lived ? It is. Do 
you remember being called to Dr Pritchard's house in February last ? I do. Do you 
remember the day of the month ? It was on Friday evening the 24th February. Was 
that the first time that you had been called there ? The first time that I ever crossed 
his threshold. What time of night were you called ? Between half-past ten and a quarter 
to eleven. Did you see Dr Pritchard ? I met him in the lobby or hall of his own house. 
Tell us, if you please, what he said to you ? He conducted me into his consulting-room 
on the first floor, and then he told me that his mother-in-law, while in the act of writing 
a letter, had suddenly been taken ill, had fallen off her chair upon the floor, and had been 
conveyed up stairs to the bed-room. Did he say how long before your visit this happened 
of the old lady tumbling off the chair ? I think he said about half an hour or an hour 
before I came. I asked if he could assign any reason or cause for the suddenness of the 
attack. He said bis mother-in-law and Mrs Pritchard had been partaking of some bitter 
beer, as I understood, for supper, soon after, which they both became sick and vomited, 
and both complained that the beer was much more bitter to the taste than usual. You 
are telling us now what he said to you on your first arrival in the consulting-room, where 
he and you were alone together ? I am. He said that they could not have taken more 
than a third part of a pint each, because there was still some remaining in the bottle. I 
said I could not think it possible that either Allsopp's or Bass's beer could produce such 
an effect, and that the attack must depend upon some other cause. Allow me to ask you, 
why did you mention Allsopp's and Bass's beer ? These were the only two that struck 
my mind at the moment. Did he point to the beer bottle on the table ? Afterwards, 
but not at this time. I then asked him in regard to the previous state of his mother-in- 
law's health, and I asked particularly with reference to her social habits, when, by a par- 
ticular insinuation, he led me distinctly to understand that she was in the habit of taking 
a drop occasionally. 

Lord Justice-Clerk — Drinking spirits, you mean ? Yes. 

Solicitor-General — What else did he say ? He stated also that Mrs Pritchard had been 
very poorly for a long time past with gastric fever ; and that some days previously he 
had telegraphed for his mother-in-law to come through to keep her or attend to her in 
her illness. We then went up stairs to the bed-room. On entering, I observed Mrs Tay- 
lor lying on the edge of the bed nearest me. She was lying on her right side with all her 
clothes on, and on her head a half -dress cap with a small artificial flower. She had all the 
appearance of there having been a sudden seizure ? Yes ; and Mrs Pritchard, in her night 
dress, with nothing on her head, and her hair very much dishevelled, was in the same bed* 
but underneath the bed-clothes, and sitting up immediately beyond her mother. Tell us 
the appearance of the old lady. On examining Mrs Taylor, my impression was that she 
had previously been in very good health. 

Lord Justice-Clerk— But was she dead or living ? She was living at this time. She 
gave you the indication of a person who had been in good health ? So far as I could 
judge from appearance. 

Solicitor-General — Not touched by illness or emaciated? No. A healthy-looking old 
lady? I should say so. She seemed to me to be rather above the ordinary size, good 
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looking, well-formed, altogether I should say a very superior-looting person for her time 
of life, and certainly not having the slightest appearance of being addicted to the use of 
spirituous or intoxicating liquors. On examining her face it was rather pale, but the ex* 
pression was calm or placid. The eyelids were partially closed, the lips were rather livid, 
the breathing slow and laborious. Her skin was cool, and covered with a clammy per- 
spiration. The pulse was almost imperceptible, and she seemed to me to be perfectly 
unconscious. On my opening up the eyelids I found both pupils very much contracted. 
From those symptoms, and judging from her general appearance, my conviction was that 
she was under the influence of opium, or some other powerful narcotic, and I at once pro- 
nounced my opinion that she was dying. That was your opinion ? Yes ; decidedly. To 
Dr Pritchard, who was beside you all the while ? Tea ; on my doing so, Pritchard said 
something in an undertone of voice, apparently unwilling that my opinion should be 
heard by the ladies, which was quite natural and quite common. We retired a little from 
the bed-side, went near to the fire-place, and I then stated distinctly that she was dying. 
Pritchard said she had frequently had attacks of a similar kind before, but never one so 
severe. I said that nothing we could do would have the slightest effect, but that, as a last 
resource, we might try mustard poultices to the soles of the feet, the calves of the legs, 
and the inside of the thighs, and as quickly as possible administer a strong turpentine 
enema. That is an injection ? Yes. Pritchard at once proceeded to prepare the enema, 
and he said he had a little before given her one in which he had administered a glass of 
brandy. The old lady lay apparently comatose, or unconscious ; but on being roused a 
little, and the head and shoulders slightly elevated, there was a degree of consciousness 
came on, and the pulse became perceptible at the wrist. Was that rousing the first thing 
you had done to test whether she was really conscious or not ? It was. And what you 
meant by saying that she was seemingly unconscious before was, that she was not mani- 
festing consciousness before ? Yes. 

The Lord Justice-Clerk — All the symptoms manifested unconsciousness, did they not ? 
Yes. The pulse was first perceptible at the wrist ? Yes ; I directed Pritchard's attention 
to the pulse, and he then clapped the old lady on the shoulder and said, " You are getting 
better, darling." I looked at him, and shook my head ominously, as much as to say, 
" $Jever in this world." 

The Solicitor-General— She gave no promise to you of being better? None. A slight 
fit of retching now came on, and she put up a small quantity of a frothy kind of mucous, 
immediately after which the coma or insensibility returned — the breathing became more 
oppressed, more laboured, and the alvine evacuations were passed involuntarily. I then 
concluded that the case was utterly hopeless, but Pritchard administered the enema. 
What then ? I left the room and went downstairs accompanied by Pritchard, and we went 
into the consulting-room. I repeated my opinion that she was in a state of narcotism. 

The Lord Justice-Clerk — That is to say, under the influence of opium or some narcotic ? 
Yes. 

The Solicitor-General— Narcotism was the expression you used ? Yes. Pritchard then 
said the old lady was in the habit of regularly using Bailey's Sedative Solution, and that 
she had a few days before purchased not less than a half-pound bottle of the medicine, 
and that he had no doubt, or it was very likely, that she might have taken a good swig of 
it. That was his expression ? Yes. There was little more said at that time in regard to 
the state of Mrs Pritchard. You know Batley's Solution? I know it, but I very seldom 
used it. Had Mrs Taylor anything of the appearance of an old lady who had been in the 
practice of using such a medicine ? My impression was that she was not what is called an 
opium-eater, or one who used opium to any great extent. She presented no appearance 
of that ? That was my opinion. Would you recall to your recollection the bed-room again, 
and tell, us what you observed of Mrs Pritchard ? While attending to Mrs Taylor, I was 
very much struck at the same time with the appearance of Mrs Pritchard. She seemed 
exceedingly weak and exhausted. Her features were sharp or thin, with a high hectic 
flush on her cheeks, and her voice was very weak and peculiar — in fact, very much re- 
sembling the voice of a person verging into the collapsed stage of cholera. The expression 
of her countenance conveyed to me the idea of a kind of silly or semi-imbecile person at 
the time. At first I was inclined to attribute her appearance to the recent severe attack 
of gastric fever, which I was told by the prisoner she had had, and her symptoms aggra- 
vated of course by the great consternation and grief not unnaturally caused by the sudden 
and alarming condition of her mother. At the same time I must say I could not banish 
from my mind the idea, or rather the conviction, that her symptoms betokened that she 
was under the depressing influence of antimony. You mean that that impression or con- 
viction came upon you at the time while in her presence, and that you could not get quit 
of it ? Certainly. I did not put a single question to Mrs Pritchard. 

The Lord Justice-Clerk— The impression was created entirely by her appearance ? Yes, 
and the general symptoms of the case. I then left, and went home about half-past eleven. 
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Solicitor-General — Were you sent for again in the course of that morning about one 
o'clock, and did you afterwards get another message not to come because she was dead ? 
A little before one o'clock my door-bell was rung. I was in bed, but Mrs Paterson hap* 
pened to be sitting up. She opened the door, and a girl asked me to come directly and 
see Mrs Taylor. I refused to go, because I was certain that I could be of no service ; and 
as I was very much fatigued with the previous day's work, I was very unwilling to rise ; 
but I sent my compliments to Dr Pritchard, saying that if he really thought I could be 
of use he was to send back word, and I would then rise and visit her. Your house was 
only a short distance from his in the same street 1 195 yards. Did any message come 
back ? No message came back, and I did not go ; but about ten o'clock on Saturday 
morning, the 25th, an elderly gentleman called upon me. Was that Mr Taylor, the hus- 
band of the old lady ? I afterwards learned that it was. Did he inform you that she 
was dead ? He came for the death certificate. You refused to give a certificate ? I said 
I was surprised that Dr Pritchard had sent for a certificate, and that as a medical prac- 
titioner he should have known that it was not given to the friends, but to the district 
registrar. Were you afterwards applied to by the registrar ? On Friday, 3d March, I 
received through the Post-Office a schedule from the registrar, in which I was requested 
to fill in the cause of Mrs Taylor's death, and duration of her disease. You refused to do 
that ? I did so, and sent it back with a note accompanying it, directing his attention to 
the circumstance. When did you see the prisoner after that ? On Wednesday forenoon, 
1st March. I met him accidentally in Sauchiehall Street, near my own house. On 
coming up to me, he said I had been very correct in my opinion with regard to his poor 
mother-in-law, and he added that he would feel obliged if I would visit Mrs Pritchard 
next day at eleven o'clock, as he required to be in Edinburgh at the funeral of his 
mother-in-law. I at once agreed to visit at his request. And did you go? Yes; on 
Thursday, 2d March, about eleven o'clock in the forenoon. Did you see Mrs Pritchard ? 
Yes. She was in bed. How did you find her ? She was still very weak and prostrate, 
and in a weak voice she expressed her satisfaction and her gratitude at my calling. 
Then, in a very earnest manner she asked me if I really thought that her mother was 
dying when I saw her. I said most decidedly I did ; and I had told Pritchard so. She 
then clasped her hands, looked up, and feebly exclaimed, " Good God, is it possible ?" and 
burst into a flood of tears. I put some questions then as to the previous state of her 
mother's health, and especially if she was habitually addicted to the use of Batley's 
Sedative Solution. She told me that her mother's health generally speaking was good, 
but she suffered occasionally from what she called neuralgic headaches, and for relief of 
these attacks she did take a little of Batley's Sedative Solution ; but she added, that it 
could not be said that she was in the habitual use of that medicine. I then questioned 
her with regard to herself. She told me that for a considerable time past she had 
suffered very much from sickness, retching, and vomiting, with severe pains in the 
stomach and throughout the bowels, accompanied with purgings, great heat and uneasi- 
ness about the mouth and throat, and a constant urgent thirst. I examined her tongue. 
It was very foul, and of a lightish brown colour. Her features were still very sharp and 
deeply flushed. Her pulse was weak, contracted, and very rapid. Her skin was moist, 
but defective in animal heat, and altogether she presented an appearance of great gene- 
ral prostration. Her eyes were watery, but clear and intelligent. I prescribed for her 
small quantities, at short intervals, of champagne and brandy to recruit her strength ; 
small pieces of ice occasionally to relieve the thirst and irritability of the stomach. If 
she tired of these, I said she should have recourse to granulated citrate of magnesia as a 
cooling effervescing drink, and have a sinapism or mustard-poultice applied over the pit 
of the stomach. So far they were verbal directions which you gave her? I also recom- 
mended small quantities, at short intervals, of easily digested nutritious food, such as 
beef tea, calf-foot jelly, chicken soup, arrowroot, and so on. I then wrote a prescription 
for twelve grains of camomile, twenty-four of blue or gray powder, twelve of powdered 
ipecacuanha, and six grains of aromatic powder, the whole to be carefully mixed up, and 
divided into six equal parts — one powder to be taken every day. That prescription was 
with the view of relieving the binary disturbance, and soothing the mucous lining of the 
alimentary canal. Did you give the prescription to herself? I did, and told her to 
show it to Pritchard when he came home in the evening, and to tell him what I had 
ordered. I never saw Mrs Pritchard again until within four or perhaps five hours of her 
death. Between the visit of which you have given us an account, and the last time you 
saw her before her death, did you see her husband, the prisoner ? I did. When ? On Sab- 
bath evening, the 5th March. About nine o'clock he called at my house. What did he 
say ? He told me his wife had beon very much relieved by the medicines and treatment 
I had ordered; that she relished very much the small quantities of champagne and 
brandy, and felt refreshed by the cooling effervescing draught and the ice. What did he 
say further ? He said that she was still very weakly, and the stomach still irritable. I 
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recommended the continuance of the stimulants and nourishment, and to pay most parti- 
cular attention to the state of the alimentary canal — the stomach and bowels. Nothing 
more passed at that interview ? No. Then I suppose the next occasion you have to speak 
of is that visit a few hours before her death ? On the 17th of March— the Friday evening 
— Pritchard called upon me personally, I think about a quarter to eight o'clock in the 
evening, and requested me to go with him to see Mrs Pritchard. Did you go ? I did. 
And went up to the bed-room and saw the lady ? Yes. Mrs Pritchard was in bed, in a 
sitting position, supported by pillows. What appearance did she present ? I was very 
much struck with her terribly altered appearance. She seemed quite conscious. I went 
up to her bedside, and she caught my hand, and I could see a half smile of recognition 
upon her countenance. She very soon began to mutter about her having been vomiting. 
Pritchard was standing behind me, and he volunteered to say that she had not been vomit- 
ing — that she was only raving. She complained of great thirst, and Pritchard poured 
some water out of a caraffe into a tumbler, and gave it to her to drink. At the Bame time 
he said, " Here is some nice cold water, darling." Did she drink it ? She drank it. I 
observed her countenance very much changed from what it had been when I last saw her. 
There was a peculiarly wild expression; the eyes were of a fiery red, and sunk-looking. 
Her cheeks were hollow, sharp, pinched-looking, and still very much flushed. Her pulse 
was very weak, and exceedingly rapid. Her tongue, how was it ? It was of a darkish- 
brown colour, very foul ; and she immediately began to grasp with her hand, as if to catch 
at some imaginary object on the bed-clothes. She muttered something about the clock ; 
and Pritchard said he thought she referred to the clock or timepiece on the drawing-room 
mantelpiece. There was no clock in the room where she was. I expressed my surprise at 
the great change and alarming appearances, and I asked Pritchard how long she had been 
entirely confined to bed since I saw her. He said only since morning ; that yesterday or 
yesterday afternoon, she was in the drawing-room amusing herself with the children. I 
again expressed surprise at her alarming condition. Her condition was alarming ? Yes, 
certainly. Anything said about her sleep ? He said she had not slept for four or five days 
or nights. I then said we must endeavour to do something to relieve her, and, if possible, 
procure some refreshing sleep. We left the bed-room and went downstairs, and I then 
prescribed thirty drops of solution of morphia, thirty drops of ipecacuanha wine, five or 
ten drops of chlorodyne, and an ounce of cinnamon water. This was to be repeated in 
four hours, if the first draught did not give relief. That is, did not procure sleep ? Quite 
so. Did you write the prescription ? I did not Pritchard wrote the prescription at my 
dictation. Did you ask him to write it ? No ; I said it was unnecessary to write it, it 
was so simple that he might make it up himself. I was anxious to save time, and give 
relief as soon as possible. What did he say to that ? He said he kept no medicines in 
the house excepting chloroform and Batley's Sedative Solution. Did you say anything to 
that ? I asked if he did not keep a small stock in order to meet any emergency, and par- 
ticularly for night work, and he said he did not. Did that strike you as anything strange ? 
It certainly did. 

Lord Justice-Clerk — You mean that it is not a usual thing for a medical practitioner ? 
Yes. Medical men in extensive practice must keep medicines in stock, especially for night 
work, if they have much night work to go through. 

Solicitor-General — And he wrote it to your dictation ? So far as I know. You did not 
look at it? No. You assumed he would write it correctly? Certainly. [Shown 
No. 13.] Is that in his handwriting ? I think it is. I am sure it is. Does that conform 
to what you told him to write ? Yes. What next occurred ? I then left the house, and 
I heard no more of it till about one o'clock on the following morning, which was Saturday. 
And what did you hear then ? At that time my door bell was suddenly loudly rung, and 
on going to the door I found a young man, who requested me to go to Mrs Pritchard 
immediately, as she had become much worse, and was thought to be dying, if not dead. 
I proceeded to dress myself at once. In less than three minutes after that my door bell 
was again rung, this time by a servant girl ; and as I opened the door she said, " You 
need not come ; Mrs Pritchard is dead." And you did not go to the house again ? No. 
And you have mentioned to us the only visit you ever paid to the house, and all you saw 
of those two ladies ? Certainly ; I never crossed the threshold of the house except on 
these occasions. Did you ever say to the prisoner that you thought his wife, Mrs 
Pritchard, had taken too much wine ? I never did. And you have mentioned to as 
quite accurately everything you ever ordered for her ? Yes. You are quite sure you 
never recommended Dublin stout for her ? No ; I never did. 

Cross-examined by Mr Clark — You mentioned that Mrs Taylor had not the appearance 
of having been in the habit of using opium ? That is my candid opinion. Have you 
had experience in cases of that kind » I have. And Mrs Taylor did not resemble any 
such patient ? I think not. Why did you judge that she was not addicted to the use 
of opium ? If a person is in the habit of taking opium to a great extent, you generally 
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find that they are not very good in colour. They are generally thin in features, and 
hollow about the eyes — in fact, not of a healthy appearance generally. And Mrs Taylor, 
being stout and healthy -looking, as far as you could judge, you concluded that she was 
not addicted to the use of opium ? That was my impression — at least not to any great 
extent. I do not say that she never took opium at all, but merely that she was not an 
habitual consumer of opium. What do you mean by not being an habitual consumer of 
opium ? do you mean that she did not take it constantly, though she might take it by 
way of medicine ? That is what I meant. And when Dr Pritchard said to you that she 
was in use to take opium, you thought what he was saying was not true ? That was my 
impression after I saw the individual ; I took it for granted before I saw the individual. 
After you saw the individual, you thought the statement was not consistent with fact. 
I thought so. Now, when you were with Mrs Taylor that evening, did you examine 
attentively the condition of Mrs Pritchard? I only glanced at her — I did not put a 
question to her. I formed a diagnosis from the symptoms that were present. By merely 
looking at her ? Yes ; just as I am in the habit of forming an opinion of any patient I 
see for the first time. But you did not examine her at that time as a patient, did you ? 
Certainly not. But you formed the conviction that she was under the influence of 
antimony ? Yes. Had you ever seen before a case of poisoning by antimony ? Yes. 
How many ? Perhaps two or three. What were they ? Young children. Did you ever 
see a case of poisoning by antimony in the case of an adult ? No. Now, I understand, when 
you translate the words " depressing influence of antimony/' you mean that she was being 
poisoned by antimony ? I was under the idea that she had been getting antimony for some 
time past. I had nothing to judge from but her appearance. Bo you mean she was 
getting antimony medicinally, or for some other purpose ? Of course, I could form no 
opinion as to how or by what means she was getting antimony. Was the condition you 
have described one to which a patient could be brought by the medicinal use of antimony? 
Not exactly the medicinal use, but a long-continued use : a judicious practitioner would 
not carry it to such an extent as to produce such debility and prostration. Did you 
mean to convey to us that she had been taking antimony medicinally, or that she was 
being poisoned by antimony ? My impression was that she was being poisoned by anti- 
mony. And you formed that conviction by looking at her ? Yes. Simply from looking 
at her? Yes; judging from symptomatology — the science of signs of disease. Now, as 
you thought Mrs Pritchard was suffering in that way from antimony, did you ever go 
back to Bee her again ? I did not, and I believe that I never would have been called 
back again if I had not met Pritchard accidentally on the street. Why did you not go 
back ? Because she was not my patient. I had nothing to do with her. Then, though 
you saw a person suffering from what you believed to be poisoning by antimony, you did 
not think it worth your while to go near her again ? It was not my duty. I had no right 
to interfere in any family without being invited. Dr Paterson, is it not your duty to look 
after a fellow-creature who you believe is being poisoned by antimony? There was • 
another doctor in the house. I did the best I could by apprising the registrar. Did you 
tell Dr Pritchard? No. You did not mention it to him? I did not. Had I been 
called in consultation with another medical man, I should certainly have considered it 
my duty to have stated distinctly my medical opinion. But you stood upon your dignity, 
and did not go back to Bee what you believed to be a case of poisoning ? I had no right. 
No right ? I had no power to do it. No right? I was under no obligation. You were 
under no obligation to go back to see a person whom you believed was being poisoned 
with antimony? I took what steps I could to prevent any further administration of 
antimony. By never going back to see her ? No ; I beg your pardon. What did you 
do ? By refusing to certify the death. Had there been a post-mortem examination of Mrs 
Taylor's body, I believe that in all probability the drugging with antimony would have 
gone no further, at least at that time. But still it comes to this, that, although you had 
the impression, you never went near her again until you were called in by Dr Pritchard ? 
Yes. Well, did you find her labouring under the same symptoms or similar symptoms 
to those you observed when you were with her on the 2d March ? Yes. You still be- 
lieved her to be suffering under poisoning by antimony ? I did ; and I prescribed accord- 
ingly. Did you see her alone on that occasion ? I did. Did you give her any indication 
of what you thought was her ailment ? I did not mention antimony to her in the slight- 
est. Did you mention poison to her ? I did not. Did you give her any idea that she 
was labouring under anything other than natural disease ? I did not consider that she 
was labouring under natural disease. " Question repeated. I did not. Why ? Because 
the treatment I prescribed for her, provided she got nothing else, was quite sufficient, in 
my opinion, to have very soon brought her round, taking it for granted that my prescrip- 
tions were carefully walked up to, or rather my advice—not prescriptions. It was Dr 
Pritchard that asked you to visit his wife upon that occasion ? Yes. Did you mention 
to him your opinion as to his wife being poisoned by antimony ? I did not. It tt^v&L 
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not have been a very safe matter to do that. Why did you not visit her the next day 
and see that your advice had been acted on ? I did not consider at all, sir, that she was 
my patient, and I had no right or title to go back and visit her. I would have considered 
myself intruding upon the family had I done so. You had been asked to visit her by 
the prisoner himself on the 1st March ? I believe that if I had not met him accidentally, 
I would nob have been asked. You have no right to say that, doctor. Well, I under- 
stood that visit more in the light of a friendly call of condolence under painful, trying 
circumstances, than as a medical visit. Had you ever been intimate with Mrs Pritchard 
before ? No. Why did you call to pay a visit of condolence to a person you never saw 
before ? It was at Dr Pritchard's request. To condole with her ? I could conceive of 
nothing else. What was the use of calling on a person whom you did not know to con- 
dole with her? I had seen her at her mother's deathbed. Were you not called as a 
medical man ? I don't think so. I understood Dr Pritchard was attending her himself ; 
that I was only to call during the day, and when he came back in the evening I had 
nothing to do with it. But when you saw something so specially the case, why did you 
not call back ? Simply because it was none of my business ; I did not consider it my 
duty. She had her own husband there — a medical man. Having been in a house where 
you thought there was poisoning goiDg on, you did not consider it your duty to go back ? 
I had discharged my duty, as far as I thought was incumbent upon me. By prescribing 
certain things, and not knowing whether the prescription was followed ? In any case 
where a consultation is held, the consulting physician has no right to go back to see the 
patient. Then it was the dignity of your profession that prevented you from going 
back ? It is the etiquette of our profession. That was one reason why I did not go 
back. I did not say it was the only one. In any case where I had been called in for 
consultation, were I to go back, it would be a breach of the etiquette of my profession. 
You said you wrote to the registrar. Did you write first, or did you get a letter from 
the registrar before you wrote to him ? I got the schedule sent to me in the first place. 
That was about Mrs Taylor ? Yes. I got no notice with regard to Mrs Pritchard. 

Solicitor- General — It was to visit Mrs Taylor, who was thought to be very ill upon 
the 24th February, that you was called in ? Yes. That was only what you was called 
in for ? Only. You were not consulted about Mrs Pritchard at all ? No. Was your 
meeting with Dr Pritchard accidental ? Purely accidental. What fcime of day was it ? 
About eleven o'clock in the forenoon ; and he told me that he was going from home, and 
would be obliged if I would call and see his wife next day. You had no reason to sup- 
pose, and do not suppose, that he was coming for you ? Certainly not. And it was, 
therefore, from your accidentally meeting, him at eleven o'clock that one day, and his 
Asking you to call at eleven o'clock the next, that you thought it was an accidental invi- 
tation ? Purely. You said that it might not have been safe for you to communicate 
your suspicions to Dr Pritchard himself ? It would not have been very natural, cer- 
tainly. You mean that your suspicions concerned himself ? I would rather not answer 
that question. 

Mr Clark— You did not communicate that to any of the family — that is, Dr Pritchard's 
family ? No. Nor the Taylor family ? I never saw any of the Taylor family, unless 
Mr Taylor himself, when he came for the certificate. 

Solicitor-General — You told us that you wrote to the registrar, Mr Struthers ? I did. 
That letter has been destroyed ? I know the letter verbatim. I wrote it very guardedly. 

Mr Clark — Is there a copy in existence ? 

Solicitor-General — I have a copy taken from the witness's dictation. 
Lord J ustice-Clerk — You must have the destruction of it proved. 
Solicitor- General — I shall do so now. 

James Struthebs — By Solicitor-General — I am registrar of deaths for the Bly thswood 
district, in Glasgow. The prisoner's (Dr Pritchard's) house was in the district. I received 
intimation in the usual way of the death of Mrs Taylor in his house on the 25th February, 
between twelve and half -past twelve in the forenoon. It was given by Mr Taylor, her 
husband. I asked him who was the medical attendant. He mentioned Dr Pritchard and 
Dr Paterson. He mentioned that Dr Paterson had been called in some little time before 
her death, and I asked him if I might send to Dr Paterson, as I did not consider him (Dr 
Pritchard) as the medical attendant. He said he should prefer I should send to Dr 
Paterson for the .-jertificate. I accordingly sent Dr Paterson the usual printed form of 
the Registrar-General with blanks to be filled up. This was on the Thursday the 2d 
March. I got a certificate returned blank, with a note. I am sorry to say that the note 
was not kept. It recommended me to apply to Dr Pritchard, which I did, and I after- 
wards got a certificate from Dr Pritchard, which certified that the primary cause of death 
had been paralysis, the duration of which had been twelve hours, and the secondary cause 
had been apoplexy, the duration of which had been one hour. Dr Pritchard got a similar 
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schedule when he came to register the death of Mrs Pritchard upon Monday the 20tb 
March, at ten o'clock forenoon. At the time he called he signed the entry in the register, 
and gave me the certificate, which stated that the primary disease and cause of death had 
been gastric fever, the duration of which had been two months, 

Dr James Paterson — This witness was then re-called. 

Solicitor- General— State to us the terms of the letter, as well as your memory serves 
you, which you sent to the registrar. 

Witness— The letter was dated No. 6 Windsor Place, 4th March 1865, and addressed : — 
Dear Sir, — I am surprised that I am called on to certify the cause of death in this case. 
I only saw the person for a few minutes a very short period before her death. She seemed 
to be under some narcotic ; but Dr Pritchard, who was present from the first moment of 
the illness until death occurred, and which happened in his own house, may certifytha 
cause. The death was certainly sudden, unexpected, and to me mysterious." Then 
followed " I am, dear Sir," &c, and I signed my name. I rendered emphatic the worda 
"the cause of death," by having them underlined. 

Mr Clark — That was the whole letter? I believe so, literatum et verbatim. And there 
was no postscript? There was no postscript. Was that letter sent off the date it bore ? I 
sent it off that day through the post office, directed to James Struthers, registrar. When 
I was asking you whether you had taken any means for the protection of Mrs Pritchard,, 
this was the communication you referred to ? Yes. And the only communication you 
referred to ? The only communication, and I had three motives for making it. Never 
mind the motives, but you say this was the only communication ? The only communica- 
tion. And Mrs Pritchard was not mentioned in it ? No. You did not make any com- 
munication whatever to any one of Mrs Pritchard's family ? No. Nor to any one I Nor 
to any one. ^ I spoke of the matter in my own family ; that was all 

Lord Justice-Clerk — In answer to a question from the prisoner's counsel, I think you 
stated that your impression when you first saw Mrs Pritchard, and afterwards when you 
saw her on the 2d March, was that she was being poisoned by antimony. That was what 
you said? Yes. Now I want to know exactly what you mean by that. Do you mean 
that you believed that some person was engaged in administering antimony to her for the 
purpose of procuring her death ? But to me unknown. But was that your meaning ) 
Yes, that was my meaning. 

Dr James Moffat Cowan— Mr Gifford— -You are a Doctor of Medicine in Edinburgh t 
I am. Are you in practice ? Not now, and I have not been for several years. I am a 
Doctor of the University of Edinburgh. Were you a relative of the late Mrs Pritchard ? 
I was. What relation were you ? Well it was rather distant ; perhaps you will be able 
to trace it. Her grandfather and my grandfather were brothers ; that is the relation. 
(A laugh.) You were second cousins, then ? Yes. Do you remember getting a letter 
from the prisoner some time in February last ? I do. Do you remember when it was ? 
I think I saw Mrs Pritchard on the 11th, and I would get the letter on the 10th. You 
have [not the letter now, I think ? I have not got it ; I unfortunately destroyed it. 
What did the letter say — what was its import ? The import of it was, that Mrs Pritchard 
had been ailing for some time, and that he (Dr Pritchard) was becoming very anxious 
about her case. He wished to call in another medical man in Glasgow. Did he wish 
you to come through and see her ? He did. Well, did you go ? Yes, I went. On thp 
11th ? Yes, on the 11th. Did you go to Dr Pritchard's house ? Yes. When did you 
reach there ? About four o'clock, or between four and five o'clock — at dinner time. 
Where did you find Mrs Pritchard ? She came down stairs from the bed-room to the 
drawing-room to see me there. She met you in the drawing-room ? Yes. Was Mrs 
Taylor there at that time ? No. You know that she went afterwards ? At my desire 
she went afterwards. Have you any reason for saying that it was the 11th of February ? 
Well, I have no particular reason except that to the best of my recollection that was the 
date. It was a few days before Mrs Taylor went through ? It was two days before 
that 

Lord Justice-Clerk— I was only there once in February, and that visit was two days 
before Mrs Taylor went to Glasgow. 

Mr Gifford — Did you see the prisoner before you saw Mrs Pritchard ? He met me in 
the lobby, and I inquired after Mrs Pritchard, and he said she was very much better that 
day, and that she would be down to see me in the course of a few minutes. And you 
went to the drawing-room ? Yes. When you saw Mrs Pritchard in the drawing-room, 
how did you find her ? I found her very much better than I expected to have found 
her. Did you put questions to her as to what her symptoms were ? Yes ; she said she- 
had been troubled with considerable irritability of the stomach, that she could not 
•retain food on her stomach, and had been vomiting for some time back. Did you put 
what questions you required in order to enable you to judge as a medical man ! Well* 
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I did not go exactly as a med ical man ; I went more as an old friend, but I did ask one 
or two questions. Then what did you say or do ? In the first place, I saw she had erred 
in coming down stairs, and I ordered the application of a mustard-poultice to her 
stomach and to take ice, and if there was much prostration I advised small quantities of 
champagne, with ice. The prisoner was present during the whole interview ? Yes. 
Did you remain over night? I did. You dined there, I suppose? I did. Did any- 
thing occur in the evening about Mrs Pritchard ? While I was sitting in the dining- 
room with the children, Dr Pritchard came down from the bed-room and told me that 
Mrs Pritchard had been vomiting again, and requested me to accompany him to the bed- 
room to see her, which I did. To her own bed-room ? Yes. You saw her ? Yes, and 
she told me she had been again vomiting. What did you do ? Nothing. She at that time 
complained, I remember, much of feeling a desire for food, and yet she could not retain 
it, and I proposed to administer beef -tea injections to see if that would do any good. 
Was she in bed when you left her ? She was in bed at that time. Did you see her next 
morning ? I did. Was she down at breakfast ? No. In her own bed-room ? Yes. 
Was this before or after breakfast ? It would be the first thing in the morning. How 
did you find her ? Much the same as on the previous night. Did anything particular 
occur? No. Did you return to Edinburgh that evening? Yes; I stayed in Glasgow 
during the day. Did you see her that day again? Yes; I saw her when I left, but 
nothing particular occurred that made any impression upon me. 

Lord Justice- Clerk — You went back to Edinburgh on the day after you went to Glas- 
gow ? I did. 

Mr Gifford — Was it you that took the message to Mrs Taylor to go to Glasgow ? I 
did. Who gave you the message ? Well, it was Mrs Pritchard's desire that her mother 
should come through and wait upon her. It was my proposal partly, and she acceded 
to it. You suggested it ? Yes. There was a large family, and I thought she required 
undivided attention. And you saw Mrs Taylor? Yes ; and she went next day. 

Cross-examined by Mr Clark — You knew Dr and Mrs Pritchard well? Very inti- 
mately. During the whole time they were married? Yes. Did they live happily 
together? Exceedingly so. Down to the time Mrs Pritchard died? To the last 
moment — at least to the last moment I saw her. When was the last time you saw her ? 
I saw Mrs Pritchard at Mrs Taylor's death. You never heard of any disagreement what- 
ever between them ? The very reverse. And they appeared to you to be very affection- 
ate as husband and wife ? Exceedingly so. I never heard him speak a disrespectful 
or unkind word of her or to her, and I never heard her speak a disrespectful or 
unkind word to him or of him. On the contrary, they both spoke in the absence of 
each other very kindly ? Exceedingly so. How did he and Mrs Taylor stand ? Well, 
he was Mrs Taylor's idol. Do you remember of Mrs Pritchard's body being brought to 
Edinburgh. I do. It was taken to her father's house in Lauder Road ? Yes ; I accom- 
panied it to the house. Did the prisoner accompany it? He did. It was in a coffin, of 
course ? It was. When it was taken to the house, was the coffin opened ? It was, at 
Dr Pritchard's desire. For what purpose ? To gratify the servants. They were very 
much attached to her, and it was done that they might have a last look at the body. 
What day was that? It was on Monday the 20th. Now, just tell us what passed on 
this occasion ? The coffin was opened, and was in the bed-room at the time it was 
opened, and the servants were in the room, and Mr Taylor was in the room; Dr 
Pritchard exhibited a great deal of good feeling on the occasion, and kissed her ; and 
after some time we retired. 

Mr Gifford — Were you well acquainted with Mrs Taylor ? Yes. You had known her 
for a great many years ? All my life. You were intimate with her ? Yes. You visited 
her frequently? Oh, very. She was a person of temperate habits? Very temperate 
habits. 

Lord Justice-Clerk — Have you seen much of Dr and Mrs Pritchard during the last 
two years ? A good deal. And visited them frequently at Glasgow ? Well, I was not in 
the habit of visiting them very frequently, but occasionally, and Mrs Pritchard and Dr 
Pritchard were frequently through to Edinburgh. You saw more of them at that 
time? Yes. 

Margaret Diokson— Solicitor-General — I was in the employment of Mr Michael Tay- 
lor, the husband of the late Mrs Taylor, who died in Glasgow. I was in his service four 
and a half years till April last. His wife lived in the house with him till she went 
to Glasgow in February last. I was the only servant in the house. They lived in Lau- 
der Road. I remember Mrs Pritchard coming from Glasgow on a visit in November 
last; and she remained till a few days from Christmas. She had been complaining 
when Bhe came ; but she got better with us. She was pretty well when at Lauder 
Road. I heard no complaint She was not confined to bed any day or part of a day, 
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and took her meals with the family. During that visit she was never sick to my 
knowledge. On Thursday, 30th March, I was present at Grange Cemetery when Mrs 
Taylor's body was taken from the grave. I saw the coffin opened, and saw the body 
I recognised it as that of Mrs Taylor in presence of Dr Maclagan and Dr Littlejohn 
Before Mrs Taylor went to Glasgow in February, she was in good health. She was sc 
all the time I was in the house. She had no particular illness — no complaint. So far 
as I know, she was of temperate habits. I never saw anything to the contrary. I 
have seen her take a little whisky and water during dinner, but never at any other 
time. I never saw her affected by it. I was also present with the same doctors when 
Mrs Pritchard's body was handed over to them on the 21st March. I identified Mrs 
Pritchard's body. 

Michael Tatloe — Solicitor- General — The late Mrs Taylor, who died in Glasgow in 
February last, was your wife ? Yes. Before she went to visit your daughter, Mrs 
Pritchard, in February last, was she in good health f Only middling : she had been 
complaining a good deal. What had she been complaining of ? She had been delicate 
for years, and subject to very violent perspirations. Did she also complain of neuralgic head- 
aches? Occasionally. Did she take anything for her headache ? Batley's Solution. Had 
she taken that for years ? For five or six years. Am I right in saying that it was for the 
headache she took it ? No ; for the perspirations. Excuse me for asking the question, but 
was she of temperate habits ? Perfectly so. In every respect? Yes. She did not make 
herself the worse of any kind of liquor or of opium ? I sometimes observed a great in- 
clination in her to sleep, which I supposed was caused by the medicine. After she had 
taken the medicine ? Yes. She took it in your presence ? Never. You knew she was 
taking it ? For some years after she had begun taking it, I did not know what it was. 
I knew that she was taking medicine, but I did not know the name of it till last year. 
But you knew Bhe was taking the thing the name of which you now know to be Batley's 
Solution ? Yes. Your daughter was with you upon a visit from the end of November 
until a few days before Christmas last year ? She was. She had been ailing before she 
came. How was she when she was in your house ? Very delicate. Anything more the 
matter with her than being very delicate ? She had very little appetite. She took her 
meals with you, and did not eat very much ? She ate very little. Was she confined to bed 
while in your house at all ? She might get up about ten or eleven o'clock in the forenoon. 

By the Lord Justice-Clerk — After she had been with us for some little time, Bhe got up 
to breakfast. This was when she got better. 
By the Solicitor-General — She did not always breakfast with the family even after that. 
Lord Justice-Clerk — She got somewhat better while she was staying with you, and was 
more in the way of getting up to breakfast ? Yes. 

■ The Solicitor-General — Did she complain of anything ? She complained of sickness. 
Was that once or oftener ? Frequently. At what time of her visit did she complain ? 
In the latter end of November or early part of December. Was it when she first came ? 
She frequently complained of sickness. All the time she was with you ? Yes, more or 
less. What did she say about it ? Well, I do not know particularly. She complained 
that she was weak, and occasionally sick. She said nothing about it? Nothing particu- 
lar. Did you ever see her sick ? I have heard of her being sick ; she has been obliged to 
leave the table from being sick. Was that two or three times, or only once ? I think I 
heard of it two or three times ; but I am not very certain. Was she very much better 
when she went away from you than before she came ? She was a little better. You were 
telegraphed to from Glasgow that your wife was dangerously ill, and then that she was 
dead? Yes. You received the two telegrams together? Yes. You went through to 
Glasgow ? Yes, by the first train. You went to Dr Paterson's house in the morning ? 
Yes, on the Saturday morning. Who had told you to go there ? Dr Pritchard asked me 
if I would go down and register the death. And you went to Dr Paterson's first ? Yes, 
to ask him to give me a certificate as to what was the cause of Mrs Taylor's death. It 
was Dr Pritchard who sent you to Dr Paterson ? Yes. Did Dr Pritchard tell you what 
your wife died of ? I think he said it was apoplexy or paralysis. Had your wife ever any 
fits ? Not to my knowledge. I mean of any kind ? No. I believe you were present 
when your wife's body was disinterred in presence of the doctors? Yes. And Mrs 
Pritchard's also ? Yes. (Shown letter.) Is that a letter you received from Dr Pritchard ? 
Yes. It is dated 9.3. '65. The passage I want to read to you is this :— " I am very much 
fatigued with being up at night with dear Mary Jane, who was very much worse yester- 
day, and passed a wretched night. Wednesday has been a periodic day with her during 
this illness, and she always dreads it Her prostration is extreme, and her appetite quite 
failed. Dr Paterson has recommended Dublin stout, and some very simple medicine." 
I see that passage here. 
Cross-examined by Mr Clark— Were you frequently iu Glasgow ? I may say a week in 
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every month. Were they living happily together ? I never saw anything to the contrary* 
Bid they appear to be living happily ? Yes. And affectionately ? Yes. Did she appear 
to be very kind to him ? Yes. And he to her ? Yes. When you went to Glasgow, you 
always went to their house f I generally stopped three days at a hotel, and after finishing 
business I generally stopped Saturday, Sunday, and Monday at their house. That was in 
each month ? Nearly in each month. Perhaps it might not be quite a month. Upon the 
average, I would say one week a month. You spent two or three days in their house m 
each month ? Yes. Do you remember when you were in Glasgow of stating something 
to Mrs Pritchard about a nurse, or did she speak to you about a nurse ? The doctor wrote 
that he was either going to get a nurse, or had got one. But did Mrs Pritchard ? Never. 
Do you remember Mrs Pritchard saying to you that she did not want a nurse ? She may 
have said so, but I remember the doctor wrote saying he was going to get a nurse, or had 
got one, and it is quite possible Mrs Pritchard may have said that, but I cannot remember. 
You said you knew that Mrs Taylor took Batley*s Sedative, though you did not know the 
name of it ? I knew she was taking medicine. Do you know where she got it ? She got 
it at Duncan & Flockhart's, and at Fairgrieve's, in Clerk Street These were the two 
places she got it at ? Yes. You did not know the quantity she took ? No. Only that 
she did get it and took it ? Yes. 
At this point, the Court adjourned till ten next morning, having sat till six o'clock. 



THIED DAY— Wednesday, Jcjly 5. 

Thb Court met again this morning, and resumed th» trial — the Lord Justice-Clerk, 
Lord Ardmillan, and Lord Jerviswoode presiding. 

The Solicitor-General, Mr Gifford, and Mr Crichton conducted the prosecution ; and 
Mr A. R. Clark, Mr Watson, and Mr Brand appeared for the prisoner. 

At five minutes past ten the prisoner took his seat in the dock, and immediately after 
his brother entered and took his seat by bis side. The prisoner during the day pre- 
served the calm and attentive demeanour which has characterised him since the com* 
mencement of the trial. 

The first witness called was Alexander M'Call, Superintendent of Central District 
of Glasgow Police — Mr Crichton — I am Superintendent of the Central District of Glas- 
gow Police. I apprehended the prisoner on Monday, 20th March. He was searched 
then. [Shown Nos. 9 and 10.] These letters were found on him. I visited his house, 
Clarence Place, on Tuesday, 21st. I searched his repositories. [Shown Nos. 19 and 
20.] I found these in the consulting-room. I got a bottle from Mary M'Leod. [Shown 
85 B.] That is the bottle. She took it out of a chest of drawers which was standing on 
the stairhead in the passage on the top flat. There was a brownish-coloured liquid in 
the bottle. It was about half -full — up to about the middle of the upper label. I went 
back next day, the 22d. [Shown No. 86 C] I took possession of these seven paper 
packets. I found them in the consulting-room. [Shown No. 87 D.] I got this quart 
bottle in the same room in a locked press ; I think it was ginger-wine that was in it. 
The key of that press I found in the prisoner's pocket when apprehended. It was the 
press next the fire. [Shown 88 £.] I found this small phial also in the consulting- 
room ; there are the remains of a label bearing " Timon." I found that in another press 
in the consulting-room — in an unlocked press. [Shown 89, 90, and 91.] These are three 
vials, two corks, and a glass-stopper. I got these in the unlocked press in the consulting- 
room. [Shown 92 G.] This phial I got on the mantel-piece in the ante-drawing-room. 
The cork now in it I believe was in it then. On the 23d I was back in the house, and 
got some things from Mary Patterson. [Shown 96 L.] I got these from Mary Patter- 
son. [Shown 97 M.] This bed-linen I also got from her. I was there also on 30th March. 
[Shown two bank pass-books, Nos. 100 and 101.] I got both these in the locked press in 
the consulting-room. Nos. 96 and 97 I handed to John Murray on the 29th, in the 
same state in which I got them. On 13th April I handed to Dr Penny all the bottles 
which have now been shown to me. [Shown Nos. 12, 13, and 14.] I found these in a 
desk in the consulting-room. They are two prescriptions and an envelope. [Shown 32 
to 37 inclusive. I found these letters in a bookcase in the consulting-room. [Shown 
Nos. 22 to 28 inclusive.] I found these letters in the same bookcase. [Shown Nos. 15 
and 16.] I found this prescription and envelope on 30th March on a table in the same 
room. [Shown Nos. 17 and 18.] I found this prescription and envelope on the same 
day, and on the same table. These were all the medical prescriptions I found. 
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Cross-examined by Mr Clark— I did not take all the bottles in the consulting-room. 
I left thirty-five phials or bottles in the unlocked press. In the locked press there was a 
bottle of brandy, a bottle with whisky, and some bottles labelled chloroform. The 
medicines were in the open press. These thirty-five bottles were examined by Drs 
M'Leod and M'Hattie in the place, and found to contain drugs which were not poison. I 
took all the bottles except the thirty-five. I gave the key of the locked press to the 
prisoner's brother, Charles, on 31st March, and what became of the bottles left in it I 
don't know. I handed over to the prisoner's agent the medicine bottles which Dr Penny 
did not retain ; I handed them over in the same condition in which I found them. 
[Shown Nos. 32 to 37.] These were found in the bookcase in the consulting-room. 

John Murray — Mr Crichton — I am a sheriff-officer in Glasgow. [Shown No. 96 and 
No. 97 M.] I got those from Mr M'Call, and handed them over to Dr Maclagan in the 
same state in which I got them from Mr M'Call. [Shown No. 84 A.] I got that parcel 
of tapioca from Mary Patterson on Saturday, 1st April. I took it to the County Build- 
ings, Glasgow, sealed it up, and handed it to Dr Penny, Glasgow, in the same state in 
which I had got it, except that I had sealed it up. [Shown No. 95 K.] I purchased 
this packet of tapioca from Messrs Barton & Henderson, tea and coffee merchants, Glas- 
gow, on the 14th ApriL I attached a label to it, and gave it to Dr Penny in the same 
state in which I got it from Burton & Henderson, except that I attached a label to it. 

John Campbell— By Mr Gifford— I am manager of the Western Branch of the Glas- 
gow Apothecaries' Company, 251 Sauchiehall Street. I have known the prisoner by sight 
for four years. He has not been in the habit of making purchases at our establishment 
till within the last eight or nine months. I have my books here, and the purchases he 
made are entered therein. He had a running account with us. [Shown No. 58.] That 
is an excerpt from our books of Dr Pritchard's account. That account contained the fol- 
lowing entries : — 1864, Sept. 19, — 10 grs. strychnine ; Nov. 4, — { oz. tincture conii (i.e. 
hemlock) ; Nov. 16, — 1 oz. laudanum, 1 oz. tartar emetic ; Nov. 24, — 1 oz. tincture 
aconite ; Dec. 8, — 1 oz. Fleming's tincture aconite ; Dec. 9, — 1 oz. tincture conii ; 1865, 
Feb. 4, — 1 oz. tincture conii ; Feb. 7, — 1 oz. tartarised antimony, 1 oz. tincture aconite ; 
Feb. 9, — 1 oz. tincture aconite; Feb. 11, — 2 oz.'tincture digitalis ; Feb. 18, — 2 oz. tincture 
conii. I have my books here from which this was excerpted. I made the excerpt and 
compared it carefully with my books. Dr Pritchard invariably got the articles mentioned 
here himself. He came to the Bhop and ordered them himself. Some he took away 
with him, and some were sent home. Some orders were taken by myself, and some by 
an assistant. The orders taken by the assistant were I — On November 24, 1 oz. tincture 
aconite ; on December 9, 1 oz. tincture conii ; on February 4, 1 oz. tincture of conii. 
I did not get the orders for these personally, but all the other orders were given to me 
personally by the prisoner. I am satisfied that the whole of these articles, not only 
those ordered from myself, but from the assistant, were furnished from our establishment. 
All the articles that I have read are poisons. Look at entry under date November 
16—1 oz. tartar emetic. Is that a large quantity ? Yes. What is the ordinary dose 
when used as an emetic ? Two grains. How many grains are there in an oz ? 435| 
avoirdupois. An oz. is not a usual quantity for me to sell. I never sold an oz. to a medi- 
cal man in Glasgow before. On February 7th, I sold another oz. of tartarised antimony. 
The quantity of antimony which I sold the prisoner struck me. # How much tartarised 
antimony may you have sold during a year to the medical profession in Glasgow and the 
whole public ? I think two oz. would serve us for twelve months. For the whole of 
your trade ? Yes ; for the whole of our trade. Have you a very large trade ? A very 
large dispensing business. Under date November 24 I observe an entry — " One ounce 
tincture of aconite." That is a large quantity— an unusual quantity to sell to one indi- 
vidual. There are other two entries of an ounce each also. The quantity I sold to the 
prisoner struck me as very unusual. It was Fleming's tincture of aconite I sold to him 
on 8th December. The difference between that and the other kind is, according to the 
new British Pharmacopoeia, that Fleming's is six timtes stronger than the ordinary tinc- 
ture of aconite. I believe an ounce or two ounces of Flemings would cover the whole of 
my business during a twelvemonth. Fleming's is the kind principally prescribed in lini- 
ments. We do a large dispensing business. There is an entry of an ounce of tincture 
of digitalis on February 11. Was that an unusual quantity ? Well, it is not un- 
usual. What are the other articles in the account which I have not asked you to 
read— what is the principal article ? Chloroform. The quantity of chloroform sold 
to the prisoner from July 13 to December 9, 1864, was very large, being 132 oz. That 
is a very unusual quantity. How much chloroform do you sell to the general public 
or to other medical men ? I could give you no idea, but it has no relation at all to 
what the prisoner got — nothing like it in quantity. Do you mean that the prisoner 
got more than all your other customers put together ? Yes. We supply media\x5«5k 
to a great many medical practitioners in Glasgow. 1 \k>.\*'Wkv * 
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for twenty-three years. In all my experience I never furnished so much poison to any 
medical man. [Shown label I, No. 94, being six phials.] These are the kind of phials we 
use for tincture of aconite and for all purposes. I can recognise on one of the phials part 
of the label " Aco." I recognise these labels as portions of labels such as we use. When 
we furnished these phials we always labelled them. The hand-writing that is on the part 
of the label remaining on the phials I recognise as the handwriting of one of my assist- 
ants. His name is Mr Rose. 

John Cubrie — Mr Gifford — I am a chemist in Glasgow, and my shop is in Sauchiehall 
Street. I have known the prisoner since he came to Glasgow, fully three years ago. He 
came to my shop frequently and made purchases. I have my ledger here showing his 
account; but I have also made an excerpt from that account, showing the articles with 
which the prisoner was furnished from my shop. That excerpt is a correct one. The 
excerpt was then read by Mr Gifford, and was as follows : — 1865, February 18. — Two 
ounces solution morphia ; one ounce Fleming's tincture of aconite. March 8. — Solution 
of atropine, one drachm, with two gr. to drachm. March 9. — Solution of atropine, one 
drachm, with two grs. to drachm. March 13. — Half -ounce of Fleming's tincture of 
aconite. March 14.-— Solution of atropine, one drachm, with two grs. to drachm. March 
16. — Solution of atropine, one drachm, with five grs. to drachm. The witness proceeded 
to say — All these articles were furnished to the prisoner. I could not say decidedly which 
of them were furnished to him by myself personally ; but some of them I prepared, while 
others were prepared by my assistant. They were just sent to order. Dr Pritchard gene- 
rally came himself and ordered them. To the best of my knowledge all these articles 
were furnished to Dr Pritchard at the dates specified. Tou know that ? They were 
furnished from my shop at the dates, so far as I could possibly say. You have no doubt 
of these articles being yrovided ? No ; I have none. 

Mr Clark — Tou say that because you saw these entries in your book ? Yes. And that 
is all you know about it ? No ; I furnished some of the articles myself. They were 
ordered either by the prisoner or by his direction, and sent to him. 

Mr Gifford — To the best of my knowledge I put up the tincture of aconite which was 
sent on the 18th of February, although I would not swear to it Unless I saw the labe 1 
I could not swear to it. Then on the 7th of February I put up several phials for drops 
for the ear. I think I prepared the first solution of atropine on 8th March, and one or 
two of the other articles, but I could scarcely be positive. I am not sure whether it was 
I or my assistant who made up the half -ounce of aconite supplied on 13th March. I was 
in constant attendance at the shop. I rather think my assistant gave the most of the 
solutions of atropine, although one or two I gave myself. The prisoner generally gave 
his orders himself verbally. He did not often send written orders. 

Cross-examined by Mr Clark — You have no recollection of these articles being supplied 
to Br Pritchard further than that the entries are in your book ? I have. What recollec- 
tion have you? I prepared some of the articles, and I know they were sent to Dr 
Pritchard. How do you know they were sent to him ? My assistant told me so. Your 
assistant told you ; but you do not know of your own knowledge ? Yes I do, for I pro- 
vided some of them myself. Did you send them away yourself ? I sent away the three 
dozen of phials, and I supplied the first ounce of aconite; I am pretty certain of that. 
But you would not swear to it ? No. Then, as to anything else, all the information you 
have is what your assistant told you ? I know the articles were sent. They were all 
entered by myself, and my assistant told me distinctly they were sent. That is just what 
your assistant told you. It is that, then, you are speaking from ? But I provided some 
of them myself. I know you spoke to the aconite and the phials ? Yes ; and some of 
the atropine. But, as to the rest, it is only from what your assistant told you that you 
know ? I have no reason to doubt him. That is another question. What is his name ? 
Girvan Brown ; he is not a witness in this case. 

Dr Douglas Maclagan — Solicitor-General— Dr Maclagan, you are Professor Medi- 
cal Jurisprudence in the University of Edinburgh ? I am. And have been long engaged 
as a medical practitioner in Edinburgh ? Yes. For many years ? Yes. And I believe 
you have also devoted considerable attention to chemistry ? Yes ; in its toxicological re- 
lations. In connexion with poisons? Yes. On the 21st March last, I believe, you 
made a post-mortem examinacion of a body that was submitted to your examination, re- 
presented to be the body of Mary Jane Taylor or Pritchard ? Yes. And you prepared 
a report of that post-mortem examination ? Yes. 

Dr Maclagan read the following report : — 

Medical Report by Drs Maclagan and LUtlejohn o/post-mortem cccamdnation ofhody of 

Mrs Pritchard. 

Edinburgh, March 21, 1865. 
We, the undersigned, in virtue of a warrant of the Sheriff of Lanarkshire of yesterday's 
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date, concurred in, of this date, by the Sheriff-Substitute of Edinburgh, at No. 1 Lauder 
Road, Orange, examined a body identified in our presence as that of Mary Jane Taylor or 
Pritchard, by the following witnesses : — Mary Raynor or Taylor, sister-in-law of the de- 
ceased ; Michael Taylor, father of the deceased ; Catherine Lattimer, servant ; and Mar- 
garet Dickson, Bervant. 

The body appeared to be that of a healthy woman, of about the age stated on the 
coffin-plate —thirty-nine years. It was free from putrescenoy. There was moderate post- 
mortem lividity and rigor mortis. Nothing was observed externally, except a yellow stain 
on the right side of the abdomen, looking like the remains of a sinapism. The expres- 
sion was placid. The pupils of the eyes natural. 

Head. — The vessels of the scalp were not loaded with blood. The veins on the surface 
of the brain were moderately full, especially at the posterior part. There was consider- 
able effusion of serum under the arachnoid membrane on the top of the brain, but not at 
the base. The brain itself was healthy, both as regards vascularity and consistence. 
The ventricles contained only a small quantity of serum. 

Organs of Respiration and Circulation. — The windpipe was healthy. The right lung 
was quite healthy. The left lung was slightly adherent to the walls of the chest, at its 
apex, where there was a firm mass of old tubercular deposit, of the size of a hazel nut, 
of cheesy consistence, and unaccompanied by any traces of recent morbid action. There 
was a small amount of serum in the pericardium. The heart contained a little fluid 
blood in both cavities ; rather more in the right than in the left ventricle. In the right 
ventricle there was a small fibrous clot The heart and its valves were healthy. 

Organs of Digestion, — The gums and mucous membrane of the mouth were exsanguine, 
the lips dry, the pharynx and gullet perfectly healthy. The walls of the abdomen were 
loaded with fat, and so were the omentum and mesentery. The viscera presented no 
morbid appearance externally. The liver was natural : the gall-bladder full of bile. The 
spleen was healthy. The kidneys slightly congested. The stomach contained about 
three drachms of pinkish-gray ropy fluid, with some small masses of tenacious mucus 
mixed with it. The mucous membrane was generally healthy, but on the posterior 
wall, near to the cardia, there was a patch of punctif orm redness over a space of two inches 
square. The small intestines were lined with light gray mucus. The colon and rectum 
contained some yellow feculent matter, which nowhere was of solid consistence. The 
ileum, for about three inches of its length, at a part beginning about three inches above 
its termination in the colon, was closely contracted on itself. The mucous membrane of 
the rectum, throughout a good part of its extent, presented a superficial dark discoloration, 
as if some black pigment were embedded in its substance. There was slight ramiform 
injection of the greater part of the mucous membrane of the rectum. There were several 
small patches of the same appearance at various points throughout the colon, and a few 
spots of similar vascular injection in the small intestines. 

Urinary and Genital Apparatus. — The urinary bladder contained about eight ounces 
of brownish yellow urine ; the womb and its appendages presented no morbid appearance 
beyond a slight ulceration of the cervix uteri. 

We have to report that this body presented no appearances of recent morbid action, 
beyond a certain amount of irritation of the alimentary canal, and nothing at all capable 
of accounting for death. We have therefore secured the alimentary canal and its contents, 
the heart and some of the blood, the liver, the spleen, the left kidney, and the urine, in 
order that these may be submitted to chemical analysis. 

(Signed) Douglas Maclagan. 

Henry D. Littlejohn. 

Solicitor-General — That is a true report ? That is a true report. 

Bead your chemical report, Dr Maclagan, now. Dr Maclagan read a part of his report, 
dated 11th April 1865, but he was interrupted in the reading in order that Drs Gamgee 
and Littlejohn might speak to the parts of the report referring to what they had done 
during Dr Maclagan's absence in London. 

[Dr Arthur Gamgee, assistant to Dr Maclagan, and Dr Littlejohn, were here called, and 
gave evidence that the statement in Dr Maclagan's report of what they had done in his 
absence in London was a correct statement.] 

Dr Maclagan was again called, and read the remaining portions of the report. The fol- 
lowing is a complete copy of the report : — 

Chemical Report ly Dr Maclagan. Death of Mrs Pritchard. 

Edinburgh, l\th April 186ft 
I have subjected to chemical examination the various organs, and contents of organs, 
removed by Dr Littlejohn and myself from the body of Mrs Mary Jane Taylor or Pritchard, 
at the postmortem examination on 21st March, and I have to report the following as the 
results which I have obtained : — 
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It having been stated to me that antimony was suspected in this case, immediately on 
returning from the post-mortem examination, I made a trial experiment in presence of Dr 
Littlejohn, and my assistant, Dr Arthur Gamgee, with three drachms of the urine, and 
obtained from this unmistakable evidence of the presence of antimony. Being obliged, 
in consequence of the death of a relative, to go to London, and having, by the above 
experiment, ascertained that my researches must be directed towards the discovery of 
antimony, I requested Dr Gamgee, in conjunction with Dr Littlejohn, to carry on the 
following preliminary process in my absence. The whole contents of the intestines were 
evaporated to dryness on a water bath, so as to obtain a solid residue ; one-half of this 
residue was digested with water acidulated with tartaric acid, and filtered, by which a 
solution measuring two ounces and five drachms was obtained, in which any antimony 
present in the intestines would be found. One ounce of this fluid was subjected to a 
stream of sulphuretted hydrogen gas, and the orange-yellow precipitate which formed was 
collected on a filter and washed. This precipitate, and the remainder of the tartaric acid 
solution, were reserved for my examination on my return to Edinburgh on the 24th 
March. I then subjected these materials to the following examination. The orange- 
yellow precipitate was boiled in a tube with pure hydrochloric acid, and the solution thus 
obtained was mixed with water, when a white precipitate formed. The fluid containing 
this precipitate was again subjected to a stream of sulphuretted hydrogen gas, and again 
gave a deposit of an orange-yellow colour. One fluid drachm of the tartaric acid solution 
was treated by Reinsch's method, and another fluid drachm was treated by Marsh's pro- 
cess. By each of these well-known methods, and thus operating upon a quantity of fluid 
corresponding to a forty-second part of the contents of the intestines, I obtained unequi- 
vocal evidence of the presence of antimony. By digesting a small quantity of the dried 
residue of the intestinal contents with distilled water, filtering and subjecting the filtrate 
to Reinsch's process, I readily ascertained that the antimony was here present in the form 
of a compound soluble in water. There are only two preparations of antimony occurring 
in commerce which are soluble in water ; the one of these, the chloride, is a strongly acid, 
dark brown, corrosive fluid, totally unsuited for internal administration; the other is what 
is known scientifically as tartarised antimony, and popularly as tartar emetic, a colourless 
substance, possessed of comparatively little taste, and in daily use as a medicinal agent. 
I have no doubt, and shall assume in the following statements, that the antimony found 
in Mrs Pritchard's body was taken in this form. The remainder of the acid solution, 
amounting to one ounce and three drachms, was subjected to a process intended to deter- 
mine the quantity of antimony present in the contents of the intestines; but though the 
.presence of this metal was determined with the greatest facility, I found that the amount 
yielded by the materials which I used was too small to enable me to weigh it with suf- 
ficient accuracy. I also made an experiment with the contents of the intestines, directed 
towards the discovery of vegetable poisons. It is sufficient on this subject to say, that 
the result was entirely negative. I then subjected to analysis the following fluids and 
solids removed from the body of Mrs Pritchard. 

1. Contents of Stomach. — These amounted to little more than half-an-ounce, and were free 
from all odour of any poisonous drug. They were subjected, in the first place, to what is 
known as " Stas's process," for the separation of vegetable poisons, but not a trace of any 
of these was detected. The whole residues of this operation were preserved and subjected 
to examination for antimony, but none was found. 

2. The Urine. — The presence of antimony having been already ascertained in this se- 
cretion, the remainder, amounting to seven ounces, was employed to determine its quan- 
tity. The process followed here was a well-known one, by which the antimony is obtained 
in the form of sulphuret, after destroying the organic matter by means of hydrochloric 
acid and chlorate of potash. The quantity of sulphuret was readily weighed, and found 
to be rather more than one-tenth of a grain (0*1078 grain.) This corresponds to nearly 
one-fourth of a grain (*218 grain) of tartar-emetic. 

3. The Bile. — A little more than half-an-ounce of this fluid was obtained from the gall- 
bladder. By Reinsch's process fifty minims readily gave an antimonial deposit. The 
remainder of the bile, amounting to four drachms, was used to determine the amount of 
antimony in it, and it yielded sulphuret of antimony, corresponding to more than one-tenth 
of a grain (0'121 grain) of tartar-emetic. 

4. The Blood. — The total quantity was six and a-half ounces. One ounce was subjected 
to Reinsch's process, and readily gave evidence of the presence of antimony. 

5. The Liver.— The weight of this organ was found to be thirty-six ounces, a portion 
weighing less than four ounces (1460 grains) was subjected to Reinsch's process, and a suf- 
ficient amount of antimony was found to coat rather more than four square inches of 
copper foil. Although the existence in the liver of an abundance of antimony was to my 
mind satisfactorily established by the appearance of the coated copper foil, I deemed it 
right to employ a portion of the product thus obtained for confirming, by another test, 
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the presence of antimony in the body of Mrs Pritchard. For this purpose a piece of the 
copper foil, one inch long and half-an-inch broad, was boiled in a dilute solution of pure 
caustic potash, the copper foil being from time to time freely exposed to the air. The 
coating disappeared from the copper, and a solution was obtained, which, when acidulated 
with hydrochloric acid, and subjected to a stream of sulphuretted hydrogen gas, gave an 
orange precipitate, which again was dissolved in strong hydrochloric acid; this acid solu- 
tion gave, on being mixed with water, a white turbidity, which again was turned orange 
by sulphuretted hydrogen. Another portion of the coated foil, measuring half-an-inch 
square, was heated in a fine glass tube, with a view to ascertaining the presence or absence 
of arsenic, which occasionally exists as an impurity in compounds of antimony. No 
arsenic, however, was found, nor had any been observed in the previous trial of the con- 
tents of the intestines by Marsh's process. Finding antimony thus abundantly in the 
liver, I made an experiment to determine its actual quantity in that organ. For this 
purpose I operated upon one thousand grains, by the process described above for deter- 
mining the presence of antimony, and obtained an amount of antimony in the state of 
eulphuret (0*1234 grain) corresponding to a quarter of a grain (0*25 grain) of tartar-emetic ; 
the amount contained in the whole liver being almost exactly four grains (3*93 grains.) 

I next examined the remainder of the solid organs removed from the body of Mrs Prit- 
chard, and have to state, that I have found more or less of antimony in the whole of 
them. I operated in no instance upon more than 350 grains, in every case following 
Beinsch's process. I thus obtained the evidence of the presence of antimony in the 
spleen, kidney, muscular substance of the heart, coats of the stomach, coats of the rectum, 
brain, and uterus. On the 29th of March I received from the hands of John Murray, sheriff- 
officer, Glasgow, two parcels of clothes, with sealed labels attached to them, with a view to 
my examining some stains upon them. One of these labels bore, *' Police Office, Glasgow, 
Central District, 23d March 1865. Found in the house of Dr Pritchard, 131 Sauchiehall 
Street, and referred to in the case of himself. (Signed) A. M'Call, Audley Thomson." 
The label was signed by John Murray in my presence, and initialed by me. On the back 
of the label was the following list of the articles attached to it " One night-dress, 1 
chemise, 1 night-cap, 3 handkerchiefs, 1 knitted woollen semet, a pair of worsted stock- 
ings, 1 woollen polka." The other label was similarly dated and signed, the list on the 
back being — " 2 sheets, 2 pillow cases, 2 towels, 1 toilet cover." I examined such of the 
stains on these articles as appeared of importance, confining my experiments to a search 
for antimony, and I have to state, that whilst with many of the stains the result was en- 
tirely negative, I found antimony on the following : — 1st, On the chemise, from a stain 
obviously of discharge from the bowels, and which had been marked by me A. 2d, On 
one of the sheets, distinguished by me as No. 1, in a stain marked by me B. 3d, On the 
other sheet* distinguished by me as No. 2, in a stain obviously of urine, marked by me 
A. 4th, On a toilet cover, in a stain of a reddish colour, looking like a wine stain. It is 
hardly necessary to state that the materials employed in all these chemical operations had 
been ascertained to be entirely free from all metallic impurity. From the experiments, 
the details of which are given above, I have been led to the following conclusions : — 1st, 
That Mrs Pritchard had taken a large quantity of antimony in the form of tartar emetic. 
2d, That having regard to the absence in her case of any morbid appearances sufficient to 
account for death, and to the presence in it of a large quantity of a Bubstance known to 
be capable of destroying life, her death must be ascribed to the action of antimony. 36% 
That it is most unlikely that this poison was taken in a single large dose. Had this been 
the case, I should have expected to have found some more decided evidence of irritant 
action in the mouth, throat, or alimentary canal 4th, That from the extent to which 
the whole organs and fluids of the body were impregnated with it, it must have been 
taken in repeated doses, the aggregate of which must have amounted to a large quantity. 
5th, That from the large amount found in the liver, from its ready detection in the 
blood, and from its being found passing so copiously out of the body by the bile and 
urine, it is probable that some of the poison had been taken at no greater interval than a 
period of a few days previous to death. 6th, That I am inclined to believe that it had 
not been administered, at all events in any great quantity, within a few hours of her 
death. Had this been the case, I would have expected to have found at least some traces 
of it in the contents of the stomach, and more in the contents of the intestines ; whereas 
none was found in the former, and the amount found in the latter seems to be amply 
accounted for by the bile impregnated with the poison discharged into them from the 
liver. 7th, That the period over which the administration had extended cannot be deter- 
mined by mere chemical investigation, but must be deduced from the history of the case, 
with which I am unacquainted. Douglas Maclagan. 

The Solicitor-General— That is a true report ? Yes. 

Dr Maclagan then read the following report, giving the results of a post-mortem ex- 
amination of the body of Mrs Taylor made by himself and Dr Littlejohn : — 
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Medical Report by Drs Maclagan and Littlejohn of Pod- mortem Examination of body of 

Mrs Taylor. 

Edinburgh, 30th March 1865. 

In virtue of a warrant of the Sheriff of Lanarkshire, dated 28th March 1 865, and con- 
curred in on 29th March by the Sheriff- substitute of Mid-Lothian, we this day, at the 
Grange Cemetery, examined the body of Mrs Jane Taylor, who was buried there at the 
beginning of the present month. The coffin was exhumed in our presence, and was found 
to bear on the plate " Jane Taylor, died 25th February 1865, aged 71 years." A portion 
of the earth from above the coffin was secured for chemical examination. The coffin, and 
subsequently the features of the deceased, were identified in our presence by the follow- 
ing witnesses : — Mr Michael Taylor ; Dr M. W. Taylor ; Margaret Dickson ; James Thom- 
son ; John Moffat ; David Glen ; and Robert Grant. The coffin was entire. The follow- 
ing were the appearances observed by us in the body of Mrs Taylor : — 

Externally, it presented the appearance of great freshness. There was some red post- 
mortem coloration of the shoulders and back. The abdomen was slightly green over a 
space of not more than four inches by three. There was a little mouldiness on the face, 
but there wss no putrefactive disfigurement of the countenance. The expression was 
placid, and a little florid colour was visible on the cheeks. 

Head. — The scalp was not congested. The dura mater was firmly adherent to the skull 
at several points, especially at the frontal bone, and in the right temporal fossa, at which 
places the inner table of the skull exhibited rough elevations and depressions, to which 
the dura mater was attached. These were of old standing. A small quantity of fluid 
blood, which had exuded from a vein torn in removing the skull-cap, was found on the 
upper part of a posterior lobe of the left hemisphere. It was entirely a postmortem oc- 
currence. The blood was at once washed away by a little water poured gently upon it, 
and the brain and membrane beneath it were found quite in a natural state. There was 
a small amount of sub-arachnoid effusion, obviously also a post-mortem phenomenon, as it 
was found only at the back part of the brain, and was unaccompanied by any appearance 
of inflammatory action. The blood-vessels of the brain were not congested. The ventri- 
cles contained less than a teaspoonful of clear serum. The brain throughout was remark- 
ably fresh. Every part of it was most carefully scrutinised, but at all points it was found 
perfectly healthy, both externally and internally, equally as regards consistence, colour, 
and structure. There was a trifling amount of atheromatous deposit on the coats of the 
vessels at the base of the brain, but much less than might have been expected in a per- 
son seventy-one years of age. 

Organs of Respiration and Circulation. — The mucous membrane of the trachea was 
little, if at all, altered by putrefaction, being only slightly reddened, and lined by a little 
colourless mucus. The lungs were remarkably healthy, there being no trace of anything 
noteworthy about them, except some old adhesions of the left pleura. The pericardium 
was healthy, and contained no serum. The heart was large, and weighed sixteen ounces. 
It had a considerable layer of fat over its surface, was slightly dilated, particularly on the 
right side, but all its valves were quite healthy. There was about one ounce and a half 
of fluid blood, along with a fibrinous coagulum in the right ventricle. The left ventricle 
was almost empty. The venae cavae contained half coagulated blood. The aorta was 
quite free from atheromatous deposit. 

Organs of Digestion. — The gums and mucous membrane of the mouth, the pharynx, 
and gullet, were perfectly healthy. The walls of the abdomen were loaded with fat, and 
so were the omentum and mesentery. The stomach contained five ounces of turbid 
yellow fluid, and some small masses of undigested food. The mucous membrane was 
free from disease, and presented only some post-mortem blackening at several points, and 
a yellow coloration from contact with the contents. The intestines presented diffuse 
post-mortem redness externally at several points, but nowhere exhibited any distinct mor- 
bid appearances. A portion of the ileum, about four inches in length, and about three 
feet above the caecum, was closely contracted upon itself. The small intestines contained 
only a lining of pinkish-gray mucus. There was a small amount of yellow fluid faeces in 
the caecum and rectum. The large intestines elsewhere contained only a lining of pink- 
ish-gray mucus. The mucous membrane of the intestines everywhere was perfectly 
healthy. The rectum at one or two points, especially close to the anus, presented 
slightly the appearance of a black pigment matter imbedded in its mucous membrane. 
The other organs of the abdomen were healthy. 

Urinary and Genital Apparatus. — The bladder was contracted, and contained only a 
little mucus. The uterus and its appendages were healthy. 

We have to report that we have not been able to discover in the body of Mrs Taylor 
any morbid appearance -capable of accounting for her death, and are of opinion that the 
cause of her death cannot be determined without chemical analysis. We have therefore 
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secured for this purpose, the alimentary canal and its contents, the heart and some of 
the blood, the liver, the spleen, the kidneys, the bladder and uterus, and a portion of the 
brain, which have been left in the custody of Dr Maolagan. 

Douglas Maclaoan. 

Henry D. Littlejohh. 
Lord Justice-Clerk — That report is signed by yourself and Dr Littlejohn ? It is. 
Solicitor-General — And it is a true report? Yes. 

Dr Maclagan next read the following report of the chemical analysis of the various 
things mentioned at the end of last report : — 

Chemical Report by Dr Maclagan, Death of Mrs Taylor. 

Edinburgh, 13th April 1865. 

I have subjected to chemical examination the various organs and fluids removed by 
Dr Littlejohn and myself from the body of Mrs Jane Taylor at our post-mortem examina- 
tion on 30th March, and have to report on them as follows : — 

Contents of the Stomach. — These, which amounted to five ounces, were, in the first place, 
subjected to the process known as that of Stas, for the detection of the active principles 
of vegetable poisons. The result, however, was that no trace of any of these was detected. 
A special test was also applied, with the view of discovering in the stomach meconic acid, 
one of the characteristic constituents of opium, but in this also I was unsuccessful. The 
residues of the above process were reserved to be tested for metallic poisons, and a pre- 
liminary trial, by Beinsch's method, having revealed in the contents of the stomach the 
presence of antimony, I subjected the whole to a process by which I was enabled to deter- 
mine the amount of this metal. This process was as follows :— The materials were boiled 
with pure hydrochloric acid and copper foil, so Jong as the latter continued to receive on 
its polished surface a deposit of antimony. The foil thus coated was boiled with a weak 
solution of pure potash, the foil being from time to time exposed to the air, and the 
antimony was thus dissolved. The fluid, after being acidulated with hydrochloric acid, 
was subjected to a current of sulphuretted hydrogen gas, and yielded an orange-coloured 
deposit of sulphuret of antimony. This was further purified by dissolving it in a weak 
solution of sulphide of sodium, from which it was again precipitated by hydrochloric 
acid and weighed. Assuming, for reasons to be afterwards given, that the antimony 
existed in the form of tartar emetic, the amount of this represented' by the sulphuret 
which I obtained from the stomach was a little more than a quarter of a grain (0*279). 

Contents of Intestines. — The whole contents were evaporated at a gentle heat on the 
water bath, and a dry residue obtained, which weighed four hundred and thirty grains. 
Ten grains of this residue, on being subjected to Beinsch's process, yielded a characteristic 
deposit of antimony. To determine in what form this antimony existed, other ten grains 
were treated with distilled water, the solution filtered, and the fluid subjected to Beinsch's 
process. A characteristic antimonial deposit was obtained, thus proving that this metal 
was present in a soluble form. There are only two soluble forms of antimony met with 
in commerce. One of these, the chloride, is a dark-coloured, acid, corrosive fluid, totally 
unsuited for internal administration. The other is what is known scientifically as tartar- 
ised antimony, and popularly as tartar emetic, a colourless substance possessed of com- 
paratively little taste, and in daily use as a medicinal agent. I have no doubt that it was 
in this last form that the antimony had been taken which I found in the alimentary canal 
of Mrs Taylor. I endeavoured to determine, by the process formerly mentioned, the 
amount of antimony in the contents of the intestines, and for this purpose one hundred 
grains of the dried residue were boiled with hydrochloric acid and copper foil. The 
amount of foil coated was one and a-half square inches, but the deposit was too small to 
enable me with confidence to make it the subject of a quantitative determination. 

A piece of the coated copper, half -an -inch square, was heated in a tube to ascertain the 
presence or absence of arsenic, which occasionally occurs as an impurity in tartar emetic, 
but none was found. 

The Blood. — Of this, six and a-half ounces were obtained at the post-mortem examina- 
tion. One ounce was subjected to Beinsch's process, and a characteristic antimonial de- 
posit was obtained. 

The Liver. — This organ weighed two pounds six and a-half ounces. Two hundred and 
twenty grains were subjected to Beinsch's process, and two pieces of copper foil were 
coated with a characteristic deposit of antimony. One of these was made use of to con- 
firm, though this was not necessary, the fact, that the deposit on it was antimony. For 
this purpose it was, by the process already described, converted into sulphuret, which 
again was dissolved in strong hydrochloric acid. The solution thus obtained became 
milky on the addition of water, and on being a second time exposed to sulphuretted hyd- 
rogen gas again yielded the orange-coloured sulphuret. These reactions are conclusive as 
to the deposit on the foil being antimony. I determined the amount of antimony in the 
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liver. For this purpose I operated upon a thousand grains by the method already de- 
scribed, and obtained a quantity of sulphuret* indicating that the liver contained rather 
more than one grain and a tenth (1*151 grains) of tartar emetic. I also examined the 
other solid organs and tissues removed from Mrs Taylor's body, in each case following 
Beinsch's method, and in each case obtaining on the copper a characteristic antimonial 
deposit. I thus found that there was more or less of antimony present in the muscular 
substance of the heart, the spleen, the kidney, the coats of the stomach, the coats of the 
rectum, the uterus, and the brain. 

Lastly, As Mrs Taylor's body had been exhumed, I thought it my duty to examine 
some of the earth in which it had been interred, although this was superfluous, from the 
facts that the soil of the cemetery was dry and the coffin entire. For this purpose I boiled 
eight ounces of the earth in water, filtered and concentrated the decoction, and subjected 
it to Reinsch's process, but it was found not to contain a trace of soluble antimony, and 
was therefore incapable of impregnating with this metal any body buried in it. 

Cross-examined by Mr A. R. Clark — I understand that the first experiment you made 
was the experiment made upon the urine ? Yes. When you obtained unmistakable 
evidence of the presence of antimony, by what process did you arrive at the conclusion ? 
By performing Reinsch's process, and getting the characteristic violet deposit upon the 
copper. You did not carry it further ? No. That is the way you obtained unmistakable 
evidence of the presence of antimony ? Yes. In your opinion as a chemist is that con- 
clusive proof of the presence of antimony ? I should not consider a case thoroughly 
worked out on that alone, but as a trial experiment, to my mind it was quite unmistakable. 
Is it unmistakable ? I think so. Being unmistakable, is there any necessity of going 
further ? It is better, I think, in every case to carry assurance to the minds of other 
people by adding a further corroborative test. I understand that in your opinion the 
characteristic deposit upon the copper is conclusive of the presence of antimony ? Yes ; 
quite satisfactory to my mind. I understand that Reinsch's process consists in producing 
upon the copper foil a certain coloured deposit ? Yes. That is the beginning and the 
end of the process ? Yes ; properly speaking. That deposit which you procured upon 
the copper may be subsequently tested in other ways, but that is not an essential part of 
Reinsch's process ? No. But I understand you proceeded so far as to get this deposit 
on the copper by Reinsch's test, which you held to afford unmistakable evidence of anti- 
mony ? Yes, in the urine. After you had done so you had to leave for London, and the 
preparatory work was done by Drs Gamgee and Littlejohn. Were the rest of the experi- 
ments conducted by yourself ? Yes. The whole of them ? Yes. From the beginning 
to the end ? Yes. You performed the experiments upon the contents of the intestines 
with a view to enable you to determine the quantity of antimony ? Yes. The result 
was that you found a quantity so small that you could not determine it by weight ? Yes ; 
by that particular process. The exact quantity in the intestines was so small that you 
could not make it out ? I could not make it out as a quantity. I could not weigh it 
satisfactorily. In these intestines what did you operate upon ? Upon the remains of the 
fluid that had been prepared in my absence by Dr Gamgee and Dr Littlejohn. Upon 
nothing else ? Nothing else. Only upon the solution which Dr Gamgee gave you ! 
Yea Upon a portion of it ? Yes. Now, I should like you to tell me whether you 
handed any portion of the solution to Dr Penny ? None of the solution. Did you hand 
any part of the intestines to Dr Penny ? Yes ; some of the dried residue. You yourself 
did not know how the solution was prepared, or in what way the previous preparatory 
process had been carried through of preparing it ? I was merely informed that they had 
followed the instructions which I had given when I went away. Would you tell me, re- 
ferring to your report, what was the amount of antimony that you found in the liver ? 
(After referring to report.) A quarter of a grain to the thousand grains, corresponding 
to tartar of emetic. But of sulphuret of antimony ? '1234 of a thousand grains. In 
making these experiments you did not find any traces of mercury ? I did not ; not at 
the time. 

Solicitor-General — You gave to Dr Penny a variety of articles that were taken from the 
body of Mrs Pritchard, and also from the body of Mrs Taylor ? Yes. Just be kind 
enough to tell us what you handed to him from Mrs Pritchard's body. Yes ; a note 
made at the time by myself contains a short record of the proceedings. I delivered to 
Dr Penny at the University, from the body of Mrs Pritchard — (1) a portion of the rectum, 
(2) the piloric half of the stomach, (3) about half a kidney, (4) a portion (half) of the 
spleen, (5) a portion of the heart, (6) a portion of the brain, (7) 255 grains of dried con- 
tents of intestines. 225 or 255 ? Well, I am not very distinct about that. You gave 
him upwards of 200 grains ? Yes. Then a portion of liver, and a portion of blood. In 
glass bottles ? Yes ; all the things were either in jars or bottles. You handed them over 
to Dr Penny in your laboratory at the University ? Yes. Of Mrs Taylor's body you 
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delivered to Dr Penny what articles ? First, a portion of liver ; second, a portion of heart; 
then, one kidney ; then, 100 grains of dried contents of intestines ; about one-half of the 
stomach ; a portion of the rectum ; and a portion of the blood. I believe you found no 
mercury in your examination of the contents of the intestines ? No. You were requested 
subsequently to make an examination of a part of the residue of the contents of the in- 
testines of Mrs Pritchard ? Yes. When was that ? Last week. What I operated upon 
were the remains after the process that had been conducted by Dr Gamgee and Dr Little- 
john in my absence, and which had remained locked up. 

Lord Justice-Clerk — Tell me what you made an examination of ? It was the solid 
residue that had remained after the tartaric acid fluid had been Altered through. 

Solicitor-General — And with what result ? I determined the presence of mercury, and 
found a considerable quantity of antimony remaining in it. Just give us as accurately 
as you can the result, and state how much antimony was found ? I got a clear fluid by 
operating upon that residue with chlorate of potash and hydrochloric acid ; and then pass- 
ing sulphuretted hydrogen, I got a precipitate of a dirty orange colour, which was col- 
lected, washed, and boiled in strong hydrochloric acid. The yellow colour disappeared, 
and the precipitate became black. The hydrocloric solution was then mixed with water 
and tartaric acid, and it gave an orange precipitate which, when collected and weighed, 
amounted to 0*082, equal on the whole to 1*265 of sulphuret of antimony. Is that one 
grain and 265 decimal parts of a grain you mean ? Yes. That is about a grain and a 
quarter is it not ? Yes ; rather more. 

Lord Justice-Clerk — In what quantity of solid residue ? In the whole that remained. 

Solicitor-General — What would be the weight of it ? It would be impossible to estimate 
the weight, because it had been in water, and had then been kept in a jar. It was not a 
thing to be weighed. In short, it was more antimony than you found in the contents of the 
intestines after the precipitate obtained by Dr Littlejohn and Dr Gamgee ? Quite so. Dr 
Littlejohn and Dr Gamgee treated the solid residue of one-half of the contents of the in- 
testines, in my absence. They Altered the clear tartaric acid, and the result is given in 
my first report. The solid matter of that not dissolved by the tartaric acid was kept on 
the filter. It was that that was operated upon, and therefore it was the solid residue of 
the one-half of the intestines, minus, of course, what had been dissolved by the tartaric 
acid. Then it was so much antimony which their process had not extracted ? Yes. 

Lord Justice-Clerk — It was about a grain and a quarter ? Yes ; a grain and a quarter 
of sulphuret. And what is that in tartar emetic ? It is equal to 2*56 of tartar emetic. 

Solicitor General— That is rather more than two and a-half of tartar emetic ? Yes, 
rather more than two and a-half. Now, you have spoken of the precipitate you obtained 
becoming black ? Yes. What did that indicate ? It indicated the presence of sulphuret 
of mercury. Did you make a quantitative analysis to determine the amount? Yes. 
How much mercury did you find ? It was 0.0509 grains — 500 parts of a grain — the 
twentieth of a grain. 

Lord Justice-Clerk— -That was mercury — in what form ? I cannot tell in what form. 

Solicitor-General — Did you estimate the total quantity of tartar emetic contained in 
the whole of the intestines from what you recovered ? I made a corroborative experiment 
along with that which I have just narrated on a little fresh portion of the dried contents. 
I took fifty grains of matter that had never been operated upon by any person before — what 
had been got by simply evaporating to dryness. I worked by the process of chlorate of 
potash as before, and I got 0*188 of sulphuret of antimony, corresponding to 0*280 of 
tartar emetic. And what was the weight of the whole dried contents of the intestines f 
1020 grains generally. 

Lord Justice-Clerk — So that the whole tartar emetic was ? In the whole of the con- 
tents of the intestines it would be 5*712. 

Solicitor-General — What do you mean by the contents of the intestines ? That which 
had originally been got out of the intestinal canal from the stomach down to the rectum, 
and which had been evaporated to dryness as the first stage of the proceedings. 

Cross-examined by Mr Clark — Did you find any mercury in making that last experi- 
ment ? I did. What was the amount ? The amount in the experiment with the fifty 
grains of sulphuret of mercury was 0*0308 grains— 300 parts of a grain. In conducting 
your original experiments, did you carry any of them further than the mere obtaining 
the deposit on the foil ? Yes ; I boiled the copper foil in potash, so as to get the sul- 
phuret of antimony. In all cases ? No. Speaking of Mrs Pritchard's body, in what 
oases ? It was partly on the tartaric acid solution. What do you mean by partly ? That 
process was followed out of testing the antimony by means of the solution in potash, both 
with the contents of the intestines and with the liver. In the other cases you rested 
satisfied with obtaining the deposit on the copper ? I think in all the other cases. In 
making these experiments which you have referred to upon the bed-clothes, and so on, 
did you carry your test further than the coloured deposit ? No. In the case of the exa- 
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mination of Mrs Taylor, did you proceed to the closo of the experiments, or did yon rest 
satisfied with the coloured deposit ? I carried out the experiments in regard to the con- 
tents of the intestines and the liver ? In the other cases you did not ? No. 

Dr Frederick Penny — Solicitor-General— You are Professor of Chemistry in the An- 
dersonian University of Glasgow ? Yes. You have, I believe, given much attention to che- 
mistry for many years ? I have. Including great attention to the subject of poisons ? Yes. 
You received from Professor Maclagan of Edinburgh the things which you heard men- 
tioned in the witness-box a little ago ? I did ; on the 10th April last. You made a 
chemical analysis of these ? I did. Dr Penny then read the following report : — 

Report of Analysts in the Cass of the Death of Mrs Pritchard. 

" Andersonian University, Glasgow, 9th May 1865. 
" On Monday, the 10th of April last, I received from Dr Douglas Maclagan, at his labo- 
ratory in Edinburgh, the following articles, all of which were certified to have been taken 
from the body of Mrs Pritchard : — 

" No. 1. Pyloric half of stomach. \ 

„ 2. Nearly half of kidney, f These four articles were contained 

„ 3. Portion of rectum. ( in a stoneware jar. 

„ 4. Portion of spleen. ) 

„ 5. Portion of liver in a glass jar. 

„ 6. Portion of brain in a glass jar. 

„ 7. Portion of heart in a glass bottle. 

„ 8. Portion of blood in a glass bottle. 

„ 9. 225 grains of dried contents of intestines in a glass bottle. 

" The several vessels containing these articles were securely closed, and duly labelled. 
I brought them direct to Glasgow on the day referred to, and, in accordance with instruc- 
tions from the Crown-Agent, Edinburgh, I have, at my own laboratory, carefully analysed 
and chemically examined each and all of the said articles, for the purpose of ascertaining 
whether they contained any poisonous substance. 

Dried Contents of Intestines. — The investigation was commenced with the contents of 
the intestines. From the information which I received, my attention was particularly 
directed to the detection of antimony; but, deeming it desirable to search for the presence 
of other metallic poisons, I subjected a portion of the said contents to the usual course of 
qualitative analysis for the detection of various metals of a poisonous nature. The results 
of this exhaustive examination gave distinct indications of the presence of antimony and 
mercury. For the purpose of establishing unequivocally the presence of these metals, 
and at the same time of estimating their quantities respectively, the following experiments 
were then carried out : — A known quantity of the said contents was dissolved with the 
usual precautions in hydrochloric acid, with the addition of chlorate of potash, and the 
solution being properly diluted with water, was subjected to the action of sulphureted 
hydrogen gas. An abundant black precipitate was obtained, which, by proper treatment, 
was separated into sulphide of antimony and sulphide of mercury. The sulphide of anti- 
mony, which was obtained of a fine orange-red colour, was washed, dried, and weighed. Its 
weight corresponded to a quantity of metallic antimony equal to 2*1 grains in one thousand 
parts of the dried contents of the intestines. The same sulphide was found to be readily 
soluble in sulphide of ammonium, and also in hydrochloric acid, and the acid solution, 
when poured into water, gave a white precipitate, and when boiled with copper-ribbon, 
deposited a violet-coloured coating on the surface of the copper. The coated copper, on 
being heated in a glass tube, gave no distinct crystalline sublimate. All these results are 
eminently characteristic of sulphide of antimony when thus treated. The sulphide of 
mercury was black ; it was dissolved in nitric and hydrochloric acids, and the solution, 
being appropriately prepared, was treated with chloride of tin. A precipitate of metallic 
mercury was obtained, which, after being suitably washed and dried, was found to corres- 
pond to three grains in one thousand grains of the dried contents. A portion of this pre- 
cipitate, on being heated in a dry glass tube, gave a sublimate of mercury in brilliant and 
mirror-like globules. Another portion was dissolved in nitric and hydrochloric acids, and 
the solution, after the removal of the excess of acid, was tested with caustic, potash, am- 
monia, and iodide of potassium, and with other re-agents and methods for the detection of 
mercury. In every case the peculiar reaction of that metal was satisfactorily produced. 
In order to corroborate the results of the foregoing experiments, another portion of the 
said contents of the intestines was subjected to Reinsch's process, and this was supple- 
mented by Marsh's process. By the former process copper-foil was coated with a deposit 
which presented the peculiar violet colour and the general appearance of metallic anti- 
mony ; and, by continuing the process till the copper foil ceased to be coated and the 
liquid was exhausted of separable matter, pieces of the copper foil were obtained with a 
grey coating, which, on being rubbed, became silvery and lustrous, like metallic mercury 
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wLen similarly deposited. The coated copper was then digested in an aqueous solution of 
pure potash, and after being well washed and dried, it was cautiously heated in a small 
tube. A sublimate of metallic mercury in minute lustrous globules was obtained; and 
this sublimate, when dissolved in the proper acids, yielded with the well-known tests — the 
chemical reactions of metallic mercury. The potash solution from the coated copper was 
then treated in the usual manner for the separation of antimony in the form of the orange- 
red sulphide, which, when collected and weighed, was found to correspond very closely 
with the proportion obtained by the process previously described. The sulphide of anti- 
mony was soluble in sulphide of ammonium and in hydrochloric acid. The solution in 
hydrochloric acid gave a white precipitate when poured into water, and on being subjected 
to Marsh's process, deposited on a porcelain slab the characteristic stains of metallic anti- 
mony. In another experiment, a portion of the said contents was distilled with concen- 
trated hydrochloric acid, and antimony was detected in the distillate. With a view of 
ascertaining whether the antimony and mercury existed in a form soluble in water in the 
said contents of the intestines, a portion of these was macerated in distilled water, and the 
solution carefully tested for both metals. The presence of antimony was distinctly de- 
tected, but no mercury. The said contents were also examined by Stas's method for 
aconite, morphia, and other organic poisons, but not the slightest evidence of the presence 
of such poisons was obtained. 

Stomach. — The Btomach was analysed by the same methods as those applied to the dried 
contents of the intestines. It yielded antimony in appreciable proportions, but no 
mercury. The quantity of antimony obtained was equal to *05 of a grain in one thou- 
sand parts. The stomach was also minutely examined for morphia and aconite, but not 
a trace of these substances was obtained. 

Liver. — The liver was found to contain antimony, but no mercury. The proportion of 
antimony amounted to one-tenth of a grain in one thousand grains. 

Spleen. — The spleen yielded antimony in about the same proportion as that found in 
%he liver, and it also contained mercury in well-marked quantity. 

Kidney. — The kidney yielded about the same proportion of antimony as the liver, and 
it was also found to contain an extremely minute trace of mercury. 

Heart. — The heart yielded antimony in a proportion rather larger than that found in 
the liver. It also contained mercury in smaller quantity than the spleen. 

Brain. — The brain contained antimony in less quantity than the liver, but it yielded 
no mercury. 

Blood. — The blood contained a small quantity of antimony, and also a faint trace of 
mercury. 

Rectum. — The rectum yielded antimony, but in less quantity than the liver. It afforded 
no indications of mercury. 

Having deliberately considered the results of my experiments upon the articles sub- 
jected to analysis, I have arrived at the following conclusions : — 

1st, That all the parts of the body examined by me contained antimony. 2d, That in 
the dried contents of the intestines the antimony was partly in a form soluble in water, 
and most likely in the state of tartar emetic or tartarised antimony. In the liver, kid- 
ney, and the other viscera, the antimony was deposited in a state insoluble in water. 3d, 
That the contents of the intestines contained the largest proportion of antimony, next 
the heart, then the liver, kidney, and spleen ; less in the stomach ; and the smallest 
quantity in the rectum, brain, and blood. Not knowing the total weight either of the 
contents of the intestines, or of the several organs here enumerated, I was unable to cal- 
culate the total quantity of antimony in these matters, either separately or conjoined. 
4th, That the contents of the intestines, the spleen, the heart, the blood, and the kidney, 
contained mercury ; but that none of this metal was present in the liver, stomach, rec- 
tum, and brain. That, in all these matters, the mercury was in a state insoluble in water ; 
and this result is quite consistent with the known property of mercury to form insoluble 
combinations with animal substances, even though it had been taken or administered in 
a soluble form during life. 5th, That the largest quantity of mercury was contained in 
the contents of the intestines, next in the spleen and heart, and extremely minute traces 
in the blood and kidney. 6th, That the presence of antimony and mercury in the con- 
tents of the intestines, indicates that these metals were being passed from the deceased 
up to the time of death. 7th, That no other metallic poison was contained in the mat- 
ter examined. 8th, That no aconite, morphia, or other vegetable poison, discoverable by 
chemical processes, was contained either in the contents of the intestines, or in the 
stomach. 9th, Not having detected any organic poison, either in the said contents of the 
intestines or in the stomach, it was not necessary to examine the other articles for such 
poisons, and more especially as the quantities of these matters received for analysis were 
too small to hold out any prospect of a successful result. 
All this I certify on soul and conscience. 
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Solicitor-General — Is that a true report ? It is. You also at the same time received 
from Dr Maclagan portions of the body of Mrs Taylor I Yes. And you made a similar 
analysis of these ? Yes. 

Dr Penny then read the following report : — 

Report of Analysis in the Case of the Death of Mrs Taylor. 

Andersonian University, Glasgow, 9th May 1S65. 

On the same day and occasion that I received the articles in the case of the death of 
Mrs Pritchard, Dr Douglas Maclagan delivered to me the following articles, certified to 
have been taken from the body of Mrs Taylor : — 1. Portion of liver in stoneware jar; 2. 
Portion of stomach in glass bottle ; 3. Portion of heart in glass bottle ; 4. One kidney in 
glass bottle; 5. Portion of rectum in glass bottle; 6. Portion of blood in glass bottle; 
7. 100 grains of dried contents of intestines. 

The vessels containing these articles were securely closed and duly labelled, and were, 
on the day referred to, brought by me direct to Glasgow. 

I have subjected all the articles above enumerated to a course of analysis and chemical 
examination similar to that applied to the articles in the case of Mrs Pritchard. The 
following were the results obtained : — 

Liver. — In the liver the presence of antimony was unequivocally detected, and a quan- 
titative estimation gave "047 of a grain in 1000 grains of this organ. A careful analysis 
was also made for the presence of mercury, but not the slightest trace was detected. 

Stomach. — The stomach yielded about the same proportion of antimony as that found 
in the liver. No mercury was detected. The stomach was also minutely examined by 
Stag's process for aconite and morphia, but not a trace of these poisonous alkaloids was 
obtained. 

Heart. — The heart was found to contain antimony in less proportion than the liver. 
It yielded no mercury. 

Kidney. — The kidney yielded about the same quantity of antimony as the heart It 
gave a marked quantity of mercury. 

Rectum. — The rectum gave antimony, but no mercury. 

Blood. — In the blood, antimony was detected in rather larger proportion than in the 
heart. No mercury was detected. 

Dried Contents of Intestines. — In the dried contents of the intestines, antimony was 
found to the extent of '583 parts in 1000 parts by weight. It was partly present in a 
form soluble in water. No mercury was detected. The said contents were also carefully 
analysed for aconite and morphia, but no evidence of the presence of these poisons was 
obtained. 

From a careful consideration of the results of the analysis and examination of the 
above-named articles, I am clearly of opinion that they are conclusive in showing : — 
1st, That all the articles subjected to analysis contained antimony. 2d, That the dried 
contents of the intestines contained the largest proportion of antimony ; next, the liver 
and stomach ; then the blood, and in less quantity in the heart, kidney, and rectum. 3d, 
That part of the antimony in the contents of the intestines is in a form soluble in water. 
4th, That the kidney was the only article in which mercury was detected. 5th, That 
neither the stomach nor the contents of the intestines contained aconite or morphia in 
quantity sufficient to be detected by known chemical processes. 6th, That the articles 
subjected to analysis contained no other metallic poison than antimony and mercury as 
reported above. 

To the truth of this report I hereby certify on soul and conscience. 

Glasgow, 9th May 1865. Frederick Penny. 

Solicitor-General — Now, that is a true report ? It is. You also made a report on certain 
articles which were delivered to you by Mr M'Call, Superintendent of Police ? Yes. 
Dr Penny then read the following report : — 

Report of Analysis of certain Articles referred to in the case of Dr Pritchard. 

Andersonian University, Glasgow, 17th May 1865. 
On Thursday, the 13th of April last, Alexander M'Call, Superintendent of Police, 
delivered to me, at my laboratory, the following productions, having sealed labels attached, 
referring to the case of Dr Pritchard : — A glass bottle, labelled " Batley's Sedative Solu- 
tion," [B.] A bundle of seven small paper packages [C] A quart wine bottle, con- 
taining ginger wine, [D.] A small glass vial, containing a white powder, [E.] Three 
small vials, two corks, and one stopper, securely tied together, [F.] Six small vials and six 
corks, attached with string, [I.] On the same day and occasion, John Murray delivered to 
me a paper package, having labels attached, marked A, and containing tapioca. On Friday 
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the 21st April last, Alexander M'Call delivered to me a small glass phial, with label attached, 
marked G, and also a piece of cheese, marked H. On Thursday the 11th inst., John Murray 
delivered to me a paper package, with label attached, marked K, and containing tapioca. 
In accordance with instructions received from John Gemmel, Esq., Procurator-Fiscal, I 
have made a careful analysis and chemical examination of the contents of the several pro* 
ductions above enumerated. My experiments and investigations gave the following re* 
suits, which, for the facility of reference, are reported in alphabetical order : — This paper 
package [A] contained 2850 grains of tapioca. The presence of antimony, in the form of 
tartarised antimony, was unequivocally detected. Its amount was found to be equal to 
4*62 grains in the pound of tapioca. Not a trace of mercury was detected. This bottle 
[£] contained one ounce and five drachms of a dark brown liquid, having the odour and 
general appearance of Batley's Solution of opium. It was found to contain an appreciable 
quantity of antimony in a soluble form. The amount was equal to 1*5 grain per fluid 
ounce of the liquid. It contained no mercury. (I am at present engaged in examining 
it for other substances.) The seven paper packages [C] comprised in this production 
were marked No. 1 to No. 7 inclusive. No. 1 contained a small lump of crystallised 
nitrate of silver, weighing 16*5 grains. It contained no antimony. No. 2 contained 
132 grains of cummin seed in powder. Neither antimony nor mercury was found in it. 
No. 3 contained 1 43 grains of sugar of lead. Nothing extraneous was detected. No. 4. The 
contents of this package consisted of a mixture of mercury and chalk, weighing together 6*5 
grains, and it was evidently the medicinal preparation called "Hydrargyrum c. Creta.' , No 
antimony was found in it. No. 5 contained a lump of opium, weighing 110 grains. No. 6 
contained 13*5 grains of morphia, contaminated with a small quantity of nitrate of silver, 
which, from the appearance of the paper package, had manifestly enfiltered accidentally 
from without. No. 7 contained 1350 grains of a white, gritty, crystalline powder, which was 
found to have all the physical and chemical properties of sugar of milk. It was carefully 
tested for mercury, antimony, and other substances, but the results were entirely nega- 
tive. This bottle [D] contained 18 fluid ounces of ginger wine. No antimony or mer- 
cury was detected. This phial [E] contained 3*5 grains of a white powder, which was 
found by analysis to be tartarised antimony. The three phials [F] included in this pro- 
duction were labelled respectively 1, 2, and 3. No. 1 contained one ounce and three 
drachms of tincture of conium. No 2 contained five drops of the same tincture. No. 3 
contained two and one-half drachms of the same preparation. This phial [G] contained 
nine drachms and a-half of a light yellow-coloured liquid, having the taste and odour of 
cinnamon, and consisting of a mixture of medicinal substances. It contained no antimony 
and no mercury. This cheese [H] was tested for antimony and mercury, but no evidence 
of the presence of these metals was obtained. This production [I] included six small 
phials, which were found to contain as follows :— No. 1. Four drops of tincture of aconite ; 
No. 2. Twelve drops of the same tincture. No. 3. Thirty drops of the tincture of 
conium. No. 4. Fourteen drops of the tincture of conium. No. 5. Empty. No. 6. 
Nine drops of the tincture of digitalis. This paper package [E] contained 1695 grains of 
tapioca. Not the least trace of either antimony or mercury was detected in this tapioca. 
— All this I certify on soul and conscience. Frederick Penny. 

llth May 1865. 

Solicitor-General — On the 15th May you received some other articles from Mr M'Call? 
I did. And you prepared a report regarding them ? I did. The following was the report : — 

Report of Analysis of certain Articles referring to the Case of Dr Pritchard. 

Andersonian, Glasgow, May 19, 1865. 
This is to certify that I have subjected to careful analysis and chemical examination 
the following articles, which were delivered to me on the 15th inst. by Alexander 
M'Call : — No. 1. A brownish-coloured and turbid liquid, measuring three fluid ounces, 
contained in a glass bottle, labelled chloroform. It was tested for antimony and mer- 
cury, but not a trace of either metal was detected. It contained no aconite. No. 2. A 
white crystalline powder, contained in a small cylindrical wooden box, with screw cover. 
It weighed 15*5 grains, and was found to consist of a mixture of tartarised antimony and 
arsenious acid (that is, the common poison of arsenic) in nearly equal proportions by 
weight No. 3. About ten drops of colourless liquid, contained in a quart wine bottle. 
It was found to be an aqueous solution of corrosive sublimate. No. 4. (A.) A white 
powder, contained in a circular red pasteboard box. It weighed 5 grains, and was found 
to be calomel. No. 4. (B.) A white powder, weighing 35 grains, contained in a green 
pasteboard box. It was found to be tartarised antimony. All the productions contain- 
ing the articles subjected to analysis were securely closed, and had sealed labels attached. 

Frederick Penny. 

Solicitor-General— That is a true report ? It is. In your report about the bottle con- 
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taining a dark brown liquid having the odour and general appearance of Bailey's Solution 
of opium, you found an appreciable quantity of antimony in a soluble form ! I did. And 
you Bay in that report that you were at that time engaged in examining it for other sub- 
stances ? Tes. Did you, in fact, complete your examination for other substances to the 
best of your judgment and ability ? I did. What did you look for in particular ? I 
looked for mercury and other metals. I searched for aconite, and also for conium. Did 
you find any of these ? I found aconite. How do you proceed in order to search for 
aconite in another substance ; is it by chemical or other processes ? Chiefly by the taste 
of the extract obtained by evaporation, and by its physiological action upon small animate. 
Just explain to us as distinctly as you can how you proceeded with this fluid in order to 
determine whether aconite was present in it or not ! A portion of it was evaporated to 
dryness, and the extract thus obtained was very carefully tasted, or its effects upon the 
tongue and upon the lips ascertained by applying it to them. And what were the effects? 
Tingling and a benumbing sensation. Characteristic of aconite ? Yes. Another process 
was also carried out with the extract which remained after the evaporation. To another 
portion of the extract dissolved in water ammonia was added, and a precipitate was sepa- 
rated and examined in the same way, after being dissolved in diluted hydrochloric acid. 
The benumbing and tingling sensation produced by that precipitate was very slight. But 
the ammoniacal liquid, after the separation of the precipitate, was treated with hydro- 
chloric acid and evaporated, and the sensation produced by this residue was very strong 
and distinct With a view to ascertain the character of aconite when mixed with Batley, 
I purposely mixed known quantities of tincture of aconite with Batley's Solution, treating 
the mixtures in the same way. I took mixtures from 5 per cent, to 40 per cent. What 
tincture did you mix ? Fleming's tincture. That is a strong tincture ? Tes ; a strong 
tincture. The results were precisely similar, but when the proportion was equal to 10 
per cent., the sensation was by no means so strong. The addition of Fleming's tincture 
of aconite to genuine Batley to the extent of 10 per cent, of the mixture gave a sensation 
very much stronger than the liquid in this bottle. But the sensations were the same, 
although that one produced by Batley, with 10 per cent, of Fleming's tincture in it, was 
the stronger of the two ? Precisely so. I draw the conclusion that in this solution there 
was more than 5 per cent, but less than 10 per cent. The sensation of benumbing 
and tingling is peculiarly characteristic of aconite ? Yes. And well known to be so ? 
Yes. You are acquainted with Batley's Solution ? I am. I believe you procured some 
pure specimens of it, and treated it without mixture of any kind in the same way as the 
contents of that bottle ? I purchased Batley's Solution at several establishments in Glas- 
gow, and also in London. I examined all these samples, and I found that in no case were 
such sensations produced by the extract obtained as described. Did you buy some of it 
— I mean of the genuine Batley of Murdoch Brothers of Union Street, Glasgow ? Sauchie- 
hall Street Did you find any trace of the presence of antimony in the genuine Batley ? 
None. Your examination, I suppose, satisfied you that it contained neither antimony nor 
aconite? It did. [Bottle produced.] And your examination of the contents of that 
bottle satisfied you that it contained both antimony and aconite ? Yes. You made some 
farther experiments with the contents of the bottle upon rabbits, I believe ? I made in 
all about twenty-five experiments upon rabbits. 

Lord Justice-Clerk — With the extract obtained from the bottle ? And from genuine 
Batley and various mixtures. 

Solicitor-General — Just take genuine Batley first. Did it kill any rabbits or not ? 
Genuine Batley did not kill the rabbits with a dose even equal to fifty grains. The con- 
tents of the bottle — what effect did they produce ? According to the dose. What dose 
killed ? 40 grain drops. # How did you administer it ? By injection under the skin of 
the back, between the skin and muscles. You experimented with the contents of that 
bottle on the rabbits in the precise way that you did with genuine Batley ? Precisely. 
Did genuine Batley, when injected to any extent into the rabbit, deprive it of life ? I 
have already said that genuine Batley did not kill in any case. 

Lord Justice-Clerk — To what extent did you try it ? To the extent of fifty grains. 

Solicitor-General — You did not try it any higher than that ? No. Did you experi- 
ment in the same way with genuine Batley to which you had added Fleming's Tincture 
of Aconite ? I did. Tell us the result of that ? I made in all about ten experiments 
with the genuine Batley mixed with Fleming's Tincture. In different proportions ? Yes. 
And what extent of Fleming's Tincture produced the same effect as the contents of the 
bottle ? I will tell you the result of two sets of experiments. In one set I injected a 
mixture of Batley into three young rabbits, and in a third into full-grown rabbits. In 
the first set of experiments with young rabbits, I injected ten grains of genuine Batley's 
Solution ; in the second experiment with a young rabbit, I injected ten grains of this 
Batley ; and in the third experiment* I injected a mixture composed of nine grains of 
genuine Batley, and one grain of Fleming's Tincture of aconite. With the old rabbits, I 
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proceeded in a similar manner, using forty grains instead of ten grains as with the young 
rabbits — first, with genuine Batley; and second, with the mixture; and third, with 
genuine Batley mixed with aconite. The general result was, that genuine Batley did 
not kill f It did not kill. Well, and the contents of the bottle ! The following were 
the results : — The symptoms manifested by the rabbits, both old and young, subjected to 
the action of genuine Batley, were simple in character and few in number, and were not 
materially altered by variation of dose. The animal soon assumed a prone position, rest- 
ing on belly and chest, and the head invariably resting on the ground. The fore legs 
were either sprawling or gathered under the body, the hind legs always extended side- 
ways ; the eyes remained open, and the pupils were natural and not contracted ; the 
breathing was invariably gentle ; no cries were uttered, and no convulsions or spasms of 
the body were apparent. There was a complete condition of inanity, and with the excep- 
tion of the open state of the eyes, the animal seemed to be in a state of profound 
sleep. There was no indication of spasmodic movement; but when aroused 
or urged to motion, the movements were performed in a crawling tortoise-like man- 
ner. In this state the animal remained for several hours, and then gradually re- 
covered. The effects produced by the mixture of genuine Batley with aconite ware 
as follow, and presented a striking contrast to the symptoms resulting from pure 
Batley : — Very soon after the injection, the animal became restless and uneasy, and 
then began to crouch, resting on its flank, with xhe hind legs extended laterally, and 
keeping its head erect. It next assumed a sitting posture in an attitude of watchful 
expectancy, and commenced to twitch its lips and move its jaws as if chewing. Suddenly 
it staggers, rolls over, and quickly regains its feet. Saliva begins to flow from the mouth, 
and soon after piteous and peculiar choking cries are emitted. The head is retracted, 
and the breathing is painfully laborious. Convulsions now set in, followed by intervals 
during which the limbs are quite relaxed, and the animal lies helpless on its side. Frantic 
leaps are now frequently taken, accompanied by movements of a paralytic character. A 
state of utter prostration also occurs, variable in duration ; and then a strong convulsion 
comes on, during which, or immediately after, the animal expires, the limbs becoming 
instantly relaxed. Then as to the results produced by this Batley, the symptoms ex- 
hibited by the rabbits subjected to this liquid corresponded in every important respect 
with the effects produced by the above mixture, and were so clearly similar that it was 
impossible to detect any essential difference in them. . In the case of the small rabbits, 
the experiments were made at the same time, but, without knowing beforehand, it would 
not have been possible to distinguish the animal under the influence of this Batley from 
the one under the influence of the mixture of Batley and aconite. These results leave 
no doubt on my mind — joined with the taste and sensation — that that Batley contained 
aconite. All the other experiments, which were numerous and varied, confirmed these results. 

The Solicitor-General — That bottle was about half -full, I think, when you got it ? It 
contained 1 oz. 5 drachms. What, according to your judgment, as the result of your 
examination, was the whole quantity of aconite in that amount of liquid ? Between five 
and ten per cent. 

Cross-examined by Mr Clark — You said the bottle was half-full when you got it ? It 
contained 1 oz. 5 drachms. Let me see how high that would come upon the label ? I 
could not tell that. Would it go up half-way to the label ? No ; it would not come to it. 

Lord Justice-Clerk — Aconite is a vegetable poison, I understand ? Yes. What is the 
popular name of it f Monkshood. Were the experiments with the rabbits you spoke of 
made with the Battels Solution purchased by yourself from Murdoch Brothers ? They 
were made with the Battley purchased by myself from the Apothecaries' Hall, or from 
other places. That is not from Murdoch Brothers ! No. Batley's Sedative Solution 
is a preparation of opium, I believe ? It is. If you pursue Reinsch's test for -the detec- 
tion of antimony, and obtain, in the course of that process, a deposit upon copper foil, is 
that deposit conclusive of the presence of antimony f It would not be to my mind. 
Whatever the deposit might be ? Whatever the deposit might be. Why is that so ? 
Because other matters are liable to give a deposit similar in appearance to the eye. The 
only test that you have for antimony, when you pursue Reinsch's process to the extent 
of getting a deposit on the wire, is the colour that is seen on the foil ? Yes ; the violet 
colour on the copper. But that is not conclusive of antimony, because the same colour 
may be produced by other substances ? It may. What are these substances — give us an 
example of them ? Oily matters. Animal oils ? Or vegetable oils; animal oils particu- 
larly. Anything else ? No ; nothing occurs to me at this moment. 

Solicitor-General— -[Shown No. 142.] That is a small phial containing a dark-coloured 
liquid f It is. When was that delivered to you ? On the 16th May 1865. By whom ? 
By John McMillan, assistant to Murdoch Brothers. And did you make an analysis of 
that? I did. And was it similar to the Batley's which you purchased yourself? In 
every respect. 
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Lord Justice-Clerk — You analysed it, did you ? I did. 

Solicitor-General — That contained no antimony and no aconite ? None. [Shown No. 
143.] That is a bottle containing Batley's Solution which you yourself purchased at Mur- 
doch Brothers ? Tes ; it was purchased by myself. And have you analysed that ? I did. 
And it was in no respect different from that which was in No. 142, brought to you by Mr 
Macmillan ? It corresponded in every respect. 

Lord Justice-Clerk — And with the genuine Batley which you purchased elsewhere ? 
Yes. And with which you had made experiments on the rabbits ? Yes. 

Solicitor-General — From whom did you get that bottle No. 85, of which we have heard 
so much ? On Thursday, 13th April, Alexander M'Call, Superintendent of Police, deli- 
vered it to me at my laboratory. Can you tell me in a general way how much liquid 
there was in it at the time ? It was much below the lower edge of the label. Of course 
you mean the original label ? Yes. Can you tell me how much the bottle will contain 
when full ? The entire capacity of the bottle was 5& oz. The top red line on the left 
side marked at the time by myself, as shown me by one woman, indicates 2{ oz. ; and the 
lower red line on the right side marked at the time by myself, as shown by the other 
woman, is 2& oz. Do you know who these women were ? No ; I have seen them in 
Court. When I received it> it contained between lj and 1} oz. Did you send some of 
the contents of that bottle to Dr Maclagan ? I did. Or give them ? I did not give 
them ; I sent them. 

Lord Justice-Clerk — Did you put it into his own hands, or send them ? I gave up pos- 
session of the bottle to the officer Murray. 

Solicitor-General — That was after you were done with it ? After I had completed all 
my experiments — last week. I have marked on this label the date when I gave it up, 
which was on the 20th of June. 

Lord Justice-Clerk — Was there anything in the bottle then? Yes. How much? 
There must have been about a drachm. 

Solicitor-General — Was it sealed up ? Yes ; and bore my seal. Did Dr Maclagan get 
it with the seal unbroken ? Yes. There was nothing in the contents which you sent to 
him that was not in it when it was handed to him originally ? No ; it was precisely in 
the same condition. Did you happen to be present when Dr Maclagan broke the seal ? 
No ; I was present at the experiments made in the University here upon rabbits by Dr 
Maclagan, in presence of Dr Christison, Dr Littlejohn, and Dr Gamgee. These experi- 
ments were precisely similar to mine, and were made with the same result, except that 
death was more speedy from the larger dose given. These experiments were made with 
the mixture in the bottle, the genuine Batley, and the Batley to which the tincture of 
aconite had been added? Yes. And these experiments which you witnessed, being 
exactly the same as your own, confirmed the opinion which you expressed, that aconite 
was present in the bottle ? Entirely so. With the exception of the antimony and the 
aconite which you detected, the contents of the bottle were, I presume, similar to the 
genuine Batley ? I examined it for the leading constituents of opium, and I found them 
there. In fact, it would be correct to say that it differed from genuine Batley, so far as 
you could see, only in the presence of the antimony and the aconite ? It did. 

The medical witnesses were here asked to leave the court, as the examination of Dr 
Penny was now to be directed to matter of opinion. 

Dr Penny was then asked to read the latter part of his report upon the cause of Mrs 
Pritchard's death, which embodied the conclusions at which he had arrived. Having 
done so, his examination was resumed by the Solicitor-General You heard read 
by Dr Maclagan the report of the post-mortem examination of this lady's body? I 
did. And I believe you have had previously an opportunity of studying it ? It had 
been put into my hands by the agent for the defence. But you had read it before ? 
Yes. The result of that report is, that the post-mortem appearances exhibited nothing to 
account for death ? That is the result of the report You heard the evidence as to the 
symptoms exhibited by Mrs Pritchard from the time that she was taken ill after the New 
Year down to the time of her death ? I did. Are these symptoms suggestive to you of 
the action of any poison with which you are acquainted ? Witness — From study oniy ? 
I mean from study. I understand you are a chemist, not a medical man ? Witness — 
Purely a chemist. And you have studied the action of poison ? I have. Do these 
symptoms indicate the action of any poison to you ? They correspond with those of 
tartar emetic. That is the other name for tartarised antimony ? Yes. Tartarised anti- 
mony is one of the forms, and the common form of antimony soluble in water ? The 
best known form. You detected the presence of mercury by your chemical ex- 
amination? I did. Did you hear anything in the evidence which accounted for 
that? Yes, I did. What was that? Those powders prescribed by Dr Paterson. 
Containing calomel ? Yes, and hydargium cum creta. Assuming that such powders 
had been administered shortly before death, that would correspond with the traces 
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of mercury which you found afterwards? It would — to the extent given. Sup- 
posing that antimony had been applied to Mrs Pritchard's neck in the month of October 
— externally, I mean — when she was complaining of the swelling of a gland in her neck, 
would that account for any of the results of your chemical analysis ? I have no expe- 
rience in that direction ; I am not qualified to answer that question. You confined your- 
self to the fact that these substances were detected by chemical analysis, and to the opinion, 
as the result of your study on the subject of the symptoms attending the administration 
of such a poison ? Yes. And I understand you to say that the symptoms throughout 
Mrs Pritchard's illness — I speak only of the time after Christmas down to her death — 
corresponded with the symptoms produced by the administration of antimony ? So far 
as the scope of my experience goes from study, they did. You also heard the account 
of Mrs Taylor's illness. Do the symptoms spoken of by the witnesses who gave that 
account suggest the operation and action of any poison to your mind ? Merely the 
vomiting — from antimony. There were other symptoms in the case of the old lady — 
the comatose state in which she was ? I am not prepared to speak to that. In regard to 
Mrs Taylor's case, what were your conclusions as stated in your report ? From a care- 
ful consideration of the results of the analysis of examination of the above-named articles, 
I am clearly of opinion that they are conclusive in showing — 1st, That all the articles 
subjected to analysis contained antimony. 2d, That the dried contents of the intestines 
contained the largest proportion of antimony, next the liver and stomach ; then the 
blood ; and in less quantity in the heart, kidney, and rectum. 3d, That part of the 
antimony in the contents of the intestines is in a form soluble in water. 4th, That the 
kidney was the only article in which mercury was detected. 5th, That neither the sto- 
mach nor the contents of the intestines contained aconite or morphia in quantity sufficient 
to be detected by known chemical processes. 6th, That the articles subjected to analy- 
sis contained no other metallic poison than antimony and mercury, as reported above. 
Is that the opinion truly entertained by you as the result of your examination ? It is. 
You say the same in the concluding portion of your report regarding Mrs Pritchard ? 
These are my conclusions. Is there any other matter on which, as a chemist, you can 
give any other information from the evidence you have heard ? You have stated all you 
are able to state in respect to either Mrs Pritchard or Mrs Taylor ? To the best of 
my belief I have stated all I know. Nothing occurs to my mind beyond what I have 
stated. 

Cross-examined by Mr Clark — Has aconite a bitter taste ? No. Has antimony a 
burning taste ? It has, after a time, a metallic taste. When it enters the mouth, has it 
a burning taste ? Not so far as I have tasted it. What it may be when it goes down 
the throat in sufficient quantity to poison I don't know. (Laughter.) 

Dr Douglas Maclaoan recalled. — Examined by the Solicitor-General — Dr Maclagan 
read the portion of his chemical report embracing his conclusions as to the death of Mrs 
Pritchard. That is a true report ? Yes. You are now better acquainted with the 
history of the case ? Yes. You heard the account given in this place of the illness of 
Mrs Pritchard, the first time she was taken ill after returning from her father's at Christ- 
mas ? Yes. I am referring to the part of the evidence which relates to the account of 
the illness after her return to Glasgow up to the time of her death. Does that account 
of the history of her illness suggest to you as a medical man the cause of her death ? It 
suggests a confirmation of the opinion I had formed from my chemical and post-mortem 
examination. Do the symptoms which she exhibited indicate the administration of 
antimony at an early period of the illness ? I think so. If I remember right, there was 
vomiting at a very early period of the illness — that was a characteristic symptom — and 
muscular depression. Sickness and vomiting, and muscular depression, are symptoms of 
the action of antimony. Were there any other symptoms exhibiting the action of anti- 
mony which struck you ? There was irritation of the bowels and cramp of the extremi- 
ties, which are symptoms of poisoning by antimony. These are all characteristic of that 
poison ? Yes. Then is it according to your opinion, judging from these symptoms, that 
the administration of antimony commenced with the commencement of the illness after 
Christmas, and continued down to the time of her death ? I think it is most probable. 

The Lord Justice-Clerk — You mean the administration of antimony was going on ? 
Yes ; from time to time. Then you think the symptoms she exhibited were such in all 
respects as you would have expected on the supposition that antimony was administered 
to her all along ? I think so. Does the history of the case, as you have heard it in the 
evidence, and particularly of the symptoms which were manifested, suggest to your mind, 
as a medical man, any other cause of death ? I don't know any natural disease that I 
could very well say I think it was due to. There is no natural disease to which you can 
ascribe the death ? No, my lord, there is not. 

Solicitor-General — The poet-mortem examination did not indicate any natural disease 
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whatever? No; no natural disease that could account for her death. There was an 
arrested pulmonary disease that had existed years before; but that had nothing to do 
with her death obviously. The result of the chemical examination accounted for her 
death in a manner entirely in accordance with the symptoms ? I think so. Suppose that 
antimony had been externally applied to her neck in October last, when she was plagued 
with the swelling of a gland in the neck, would that in any way account for her illness ? 
If it was rubbed in to the extent of producing postules on the skin — assume that ? Oh, 
no ! I never saw antimony rubbed into the skin produce any of the constitutional effects 
of antimony. And that would not account for the result of your chemical examination, 
finding it in the stomach and other organs ? Oh, no ! 

Lord Justice- Clerk — It would not account for the results of the chemical examination, 
nor, I suppose, for the symptoms exhibited between Christmas and the death ? No. 

Solicitor-General — Suppose that years ago — I cannot give you any time more nearly, 
but just take the statement as I have given it to you now — Mrs Pritchard applied anti- 
mony internally on one occasion, when she had a tendency to inflammation of the eyelids- 
suppose that this was years ago, and that she had not used it internally except on that one 
occasion — would that be in any way connected with the symptoms of her illness, or with 
her illness at all ? No. It would have nothing to do with it ? Oh, no ! You heard Dr 
Paterson mention the powders which he had prescribed for her? Yes. That was in the 
beginning of March? Yes. And the powder contained mercury? Calomel and gray 
powder. Suppose these powders to have been administered, would they account for the 
mercury which was found by your chemical analysis ? Certainly. Had that mercury, in 
your opinion, anything to do with causing death ? I do not think that there was any 
evidence of its having caused death. Or having had any concern with the death ? Not 
that I can think of. But the traces of mercury which you found were such as you would 
expect in a patient who died while such powders were in the course of being administered? 
Yes. Were these proper powders to administer ? Well, it is quite a usual prescription — 
calomel and gray powder. I presume you mean were they a safe prescription, generally 
speaking. I am not asking your opinion on the particular case at which you were not 
present ; but they are a safe and common prescription ? Yes. Then nothing in the his- 
tory of the case as you have heard it in the evidence occurs to throw any doubt upon the 
conclusion at which you arrived by your chemical analysis ? I cannot say that anything 
has occurred. But everything therein tends to confirm it ? Rather so. Not entirely so ? 
Oh, yes ; I should say decidedly so — that is the proper answer. The symptoms during 
the whole of her illness, and the result of the chemical analysis, are in harmony with each 
other, and both concur in pointing to antimony as the cause of death ? I think so. Was 
there anything in the case to indicate to a medical man that she was labouring under 
gastric fever ? No. Do you mean that a medical man of ordinary intelligence attending her 
during the illness which you have heard described would not have concluded that she was 
labouring under fever ? I should think not. Is there anything in the account of her ill- 
ness to suggest gastric fever or any other fever to your mind at all ? No. Now, will you 
read the concluding part of your report respecting the case of Mrs Taylor ? Dr Maclagan 
then read the conclusions stated in his report, as given above. 

From the above experiments I am led to the following conclusions: — 1. That Mrs 
Taylor had taken a considerable quantity of antimony in the form of tartar emetic. 2. 
That, having regard to the absence of any morbid appearances sufficient to account for 
death, and to the presence in the body of a considerable quantity of a substance known 
to be capable of destroying life, her death must be ascribed to the action of antimony. 
3. That it is most likely that this was not taken in a single large dose. Had this been 
the case, I should have expected to have found some morbid appearances indicative of 
the irritant nature of the drug. It appears to me more probable, from the amount found 
in the body, that it must have been taken in a succession of doses, not great enough in- 
dividually to produce local irritant effects, but amounting in the aggregate to a large 
quantity. It is right, however, to add that a single copious dose, not large enough to 
produce marked local effects, might give rise to fatal depression of the system in a woman 
aged seventy-one, whose heart was enlarged and somewhat dilated. 4. That, from the 
fact that antimony was found copiously in the liver, was readily detected in the blood, 
and existed to the amount of a quarter of a grain in the stomach, some at least of the 
tartar emetic had been taken, probably within a few hours before death. 5. That, from 
mere chemical investigations, I am unable to say over what length of time the adminis- 
tration of the antimony had extended, supposing it, as I believe, to have been taken in a 
succession of doses. This can be learned only from a consideration of the history of the 
case, with which I am unacquainted. Douglas Maclagan. 

That is your conscientious opinion ? Yes. You heard and attended to the evidence 
respecting Mrs Taylor also ? Yes. What cause of death does that indicate to your 
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mind ? I am inclined to think, from the account we have heard of the case, that 
there was something more than antimony at the last. Antimony there must have 
been, for you found it ? Yes. You were inclined to think that there must have been 
something more than antimony. By " inclined to think " do you mean to say that you 
have doubt or hesitation, or do you actually think it ? I do think it. What else ? I 
think some powerful depressing poison besides antimony. Such as ? The symptoms 
might be produced by aconite. Aconite is a narcotic ? It is a sedative rather ; but it is 
commonly described as a narcotic in books. It does not always affect the brain by any 
means, which is the proper meaning of the word narcotic. 

Lord Justice-Clerk — What are its effects ? Its effects are to lower the circulation 
especially, and produce a paralysed condition of the muscles. The fatal result, I think, 
is generally due to its effect upon the heart as a muscular organ. 

Solicitor- General — Just mention the symptoms in Mrs Taylor's case which you think 
were such as aconite would have produced. I think her being found with her head 
fallen on her neck, and hardly observed to breathe, and her pulse almost if not absolutely 
imperceptible, and in the dozing torpid state in which she was 

Lord Justice-Clerk — Coma, I suppose ? I am not sure if it was coma ; I rather think 
it was the torpid condition of the brain from the lowered circulation. All these you say 
are what ? Are such as would have resulted from aconite. 

Solicitor-General — Are they such as you would expect to result from aconite ? Yes. In 
short, they are the symptoms produced by the action of aconite ? Yes ; but aconite, like 
most poisons, varies a little in the symptoms it produces in different individuals. You 
heard the result of the analysis of the liquid in the Batley bottle by Dr Penny, and you 
yourself experimented with it upon rabbits ? Yes ; we made one series of experiments. 
Do you corroborate what Dr Penny said about the result of his experiments ? Yes. 
Would the aconite and the antimony existing in the liquid account for the symptoms under 
which Mm Taylor appeared to be labouring on the evening of the 24th and the morning 
of the 25th February ? That must depend upon the quantity which she took of the liquid. 
But taking what quantity, would you say ? What would represent over five or ten grains 
of the tincture of aconite contained in it would do it. I say over five, because that has 
bees indicated as a safe quantity of Fleming's tincture to be given, though I do not think 
it safe. Aimnming aconite to have been taken, you would expect to have found it upon 
the chemical analysis which you made ? I might not ; these organic poisons are very 
often not found, though they are known to have been taken. You mean in cases where they 
are certainly known to have been taken ! Yes. You are referring to aconite ? Yes ; but 
the major includes the minor. I refer to the whole class of alkaloids. Antimony passes 
pretty rapidly out of the system ? Yes, a good part of it passes pretty rapidly out of 
the system. In vomiting and purging ? In vomiting and purging, and by the urine. 
And in that way the patient is weakened, and ultimately destroyed ? Yes. Would the 
administration of opium in any way interfere with the symptoms exhibited by the per- 
son who had taken antimony ? So far that I think it is possible it might make the tendency 
to vomit less. And also interfere with its effects upon the bowels, I suppose ? Yes. But 
would it, even in conjunction with opium, exercise a pernicious influence on the patient? 
Yes; the depressing effect upon the muscular tissue would remain. Have you ever 
known a patient under the influence of opium, aconite, and antimony at the same time ? 
No. But if these 'poisons — opium, aconite, and antimony — were administered so as to be 
operating at the same time, are the symptoms which Mrs Taylor exhibited such as your 
science would lead you to anticipate ? I think so, because the aconite, being the more 
powerful, would probably predominate. I infer from your post-mortem report — but I wish 
to know whether I am certainly right — that the post-mortem appearances were not such as 
to indicate apoplexy ? No. When a patient dies of apoplexy will & postmortem exami- 
nation indicate that disease ? In most cases, but not invariably. And all you can say, 
therefore, is, that they were not indicated by the appearances you saw. That is all. But 
that is not conclusive ? Not absolutely conclusive. By most cases you mean the large 
majority of cases ? Yes. Are the exceptions very rare ? I have not met in my own practice, 
where I had an opportunity of making a post-mortem examination, any case where I did 
not find indications of apoplexy. But there are accounts of such cases? There are. 
Was there anything in the symptoms which she manifested during life shortly before her 
death, or at any time before her death, which indicated apoplexy ? Certainly not. Then 
taking these appearances before death and the post-mortem examination together, is the 
idea of apoplexy satisfactorily excluded in your judgment ? Yes. 

Lord Justice-Clerk. — That is to say, you are satisfied she did not die of apoplexy ? 
Yes. Was there anything in her symptoms which, in your judgment, would have led 
any medical man to think of apoplexy ? Not if he heard the account given by Dr Pater- 
son. I am not asking your opinion upon the accuracy of the evidence; but, aamming 
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it to be correct, would any man, seeing what Dr Paterson described, think of apoplexy a» 
the cause ? If I had seen what Dr Paterson saw, I would not have concluded that it was- 
apoplexy, and I do not think any other man would. That is what I mean. The purport 
of the question is, whether it is a thing about which there could have been any reasonable- 
difference of opinion ? Doctors do differ ; and I wanted to know whether this was a>- 
matter about which there could be a difference of opinion among intelligent men ? I don't- 
think it. Did you taste the aconite in the bottle ? I did. Did it produce the sensation 
which aconite produces ? It did. You are acquainted with the tingling and benumbing 
sensation ? Yes. You are not likely to mistake it ? I think not. Did that, irrespective* 
of the experiments on the rabbits, satisfy you that there was aconite there ? I should 
certainly have inferred that without any experiment upon the rabbits. Without any 
doubt ? Yes. And the experiments upon the rabbits only went to confirm that ? Yes. 
Did you get that bottle brought to you by the officer with the seal unbroken ? Yes, by 
J. Murray. It is broken now ? I endeavoured to keep the seal as entire as possible. 
Has aconite any effect in paralysing a patient ? It does produe paralysis of the muscles, 
and sometimes convulsions. You are acquainted with Batley's Solution ? Yes. It is 
a very well-known medicine ? Very well known. I presume it is taken for all the pur- 
poses for which opium is used ? It is a form of opium. What is a common dose of it ? 
Well, I believe it is stated by those who prepare it as being a third stronger than laudanum, 
but in practice I have not found it to be so. What would be a good dose for an old lady 
of seventy ? I would not give so much, perhaps, to an old lady as to a strong man. The 
medium dose of laudanum is commonly stated to be twenty-five drops. 

The Lord Justice-Clerk— That depends upon habit entirely, and upon the circumstances- 
of the case ? Yes. You would give the patient a little less of Batley than of laudanum 
—about twenty drops or so. 

Solicitor-General — Generally speaking, it has the same effects as laudanum ? Yes. 

Cross-examined by Mr A. R. Clark — You saw no indications of poisoning by opium in 
Mrs Taylor's case ? No precise indications. It did not appear as if she had taken any 
opium ? I cannot say that she had not taken any, but I did not observe any symptoms 
which specially pointed to opium. Were the symptoms which you saw exclusively the* 
symptoms of aconite, as you thought ? Well, it is very difficult to say ; but I think 
aconite was the leading feature in the final part of the case. Did the symptoms in th& 
course of the illness, as described by Dr Paterson, not indicate poison by opium or lau- 
danum at all ? I think not. 

Lord Justice-Clerk — You mean that you now think that they don't indicate poisoning 
by opium ? Yes. 

Mr Clark — Are they inconsistent with poisoning by opium ? I do not know that they 
are inconsistent with her having had opium ; but they are not consistent certainly with 
poisoning by opium, and with the ordinary symptoms. Then you could not say that she. 
had not taken opium ? Oh, certainly not. Only that the symptoms of aconite predomi- 
nated ? That is what I think. If she had taken opium alone, what would you have ex- 
pected to find different from what you heard ? I would have expected to have found the 
pulse slow and full, and probably the breathing laborious and stertorous. But though these* 
were absent, you cannot say that opium was not taken ? No ; particularly if the person was 
accustomed to the use of opium. I think Dr Paterson said her breathing was laborious t 
I think not ; my impression was that he stated her breathing was barely perceptible. 

The Lord Justice-Clerk here read from the notes that he had taken of Dr Paterson's 
evidence, from which it appeared that that gentleman had used the expression that her 
breathing was laborious. 

Mr Clark — It seems, then, that her breathing was laborious. What did that indicate? 
It indicated some narcotic poison. Keeping that symptom in view, what modification 
does that make upon your opinion ? Not much, because of the condition of the pulse, 
which shows the action of aconite upon the heart. You say it does not make much modi- 
fication ; does it make any ? I do not think it does. You indicated first that you under- 
stood it was easy, light breathing ? I indicated that the breathing was very feeble, but 
there I was wrong. Therefore not laborious ? Not in the common case. Is laborious 
breathing an indication of opium ? It is an indication of many things besides opium. 
Did Dr Paterson not also say that the breathing became stertorous ? I do not think so. 

The Lord Justice-Clerk here read from his notes again, from which it appeared that 
Dr Paterson had used the word coma. 

Mr Clark — You observed that Dr Paterson makes use of the word coma ? Yes. Does 
that indicate opium ? Yes. Not aconite ? Not generally; but here it was more oppres- 
sion than true coma. Then you think that Dr Paterson was not right when he described 
it as coma ? Coma is used by many persons to describe insensibility. Did Dr Paterson 
use it scientifically ? Probably. But you pointed to the absence of coma as indicative of 
poisoning by aconite ? I spoke of her being in a torpid condition, which I think was con- 
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nected with the weakened state of the circulation, not from fulness of the brain. Now, 
in regard to the detection of organic poisons, you say that aconite is one ? Yes. And is 
is not easily detected by chemical analysis ? It can be detected. By chemical analysis ? 
Not by chemical tests. Opium is another vegetable poison ? Yes. When it is given, it 
is absorbed into the system ? Yes. And so a person may be poisoned by opium without 
any traces of it remaining in the system ? In the stomach. But in the system ? I have 
not been able to find any in the system, though I have made experiments for that pur- 
pose. A person may be poisoned by opium without any trace remaining in the stomach 
or system capable of being detected by chemical analysis ? Certainly. Antimony of 
course is a mineral poison ? Yes. And it is more easily detected ? Yes. And known 
to be so ? All mineral poisons are known to be so. A person cannot be poisoned with 
antimony without the antimony being capable of being detected in the system ? I am 
not quite sure that I would be prepared to say that. I can only reason analogically, and 
I am not prepared to give in to that statement broadly; because I know that a person 
may be poisoned with arsenic without its being detected. Do you know any case in 
which there was poisoning by antimony without the antimony being found ? I cannot 
recollect of any such case. There was a very large quantity of antimony found here in both 
oases ? The quantity was considerable. But the expectation is that, if a person is 
poisoned by antimony, chemical analysis will detect the antimony ? Yes. It is possible 
there may be an exception, but you have not yet known it ? It is possible. The pupils 
of Mrs Taylor's eyes are mentioned as being contracted ? Yes. Is that an indication of 
poison by opium ? Yes ; but it occurs in aconite too. Is it a characteristic of poisoning 
t>y aconite ? It seems to have been observed in a considerable number of cases, but they 
vary a good deal in that respect. In short, I understand there is a question as to whether 
aconite does contract the pupils of the eyes ? There is a question ; but that seems to 
arise from people having observed the symptoms at different stages, and the probability 
is that contraction had been produced first, and then relaxation at the time all the 
muscular parts become relaxed — viz., at the time of death. 

Lord Justice-Clerk — You said that anything over five grains of Fleming's tincture of 
aconite would satisfactorily account for all the symptoms exhibited by Mrs Taylor ? I 
mean the fatal symptoms at the end of the case. Now, referring to bottle 85, how much 
of that liquid must she have taken in order to take equal to five grains of Fleming's 
tincture ? If Dr Penny's estimate be correct — and as I only made one experiment my- 
self, I am not entitled to speak from my own knowledge — if his estimate be correct, that 
it contained from 5 to 10 — say 7 per cent., she would require to take 7, which is over 
6 a little, and that would give her 100 drops. I used the word "grains," though we 
■don't measure such fluids by grains, because Dr Penny used it in his estimate. It would 
be more correctly minims, which are measured drops. Must it be all taken at once to 
produce these effects ? Aconite might be given in divided doses, and it might not prove 
fatal, though the same quantity was taken, because the depressing effect of one dose 
might have gone off before the second dose was given. Then you are speaking of a 
single dose ? I am speaking of single doses. 

Mr Clark— Aconite is applied externally in some cases, such as neuralgia? Yes. 
There is a liniment in the Pharmacopoeia which is of about the same strength as Flem- 
ing's tincture. 

Lord Justice-Clerk— Are 100 drops of Batley's Solution an unusual quantity for a 
person to take who has been in the habit of using it for a long time ? No, my Lord ; 
there are many opium-eaters who would not thank you for 100 drops. (A laugh.) I am 
speaking of a person who has been in the habit of taking it in moderation. Would 100 
drops be too much for such a person ? Oh ! he could take 100 drops quite well, a person 
who was in the habit of using it. Would 100 drops be a large quantity? 100 drops 
would rather more than fill an average-sized tea-spoon. 

Dr Henry Duncan Littlejohn — Solicitor-General — You are Surgeon of the Edin- 
burgh Police ? I am. And, in addition to your general practice, you have had consider- 
able practice there ? I have. You acted along with Professor Maclagan in making the 
post-mortem examination of these two ladies, Mrs Pritchard and Mrs Taylor ? I did. 
And you signed the reports along with him ? I did. And you concur in these reports 
as being true ? I do. Now, take the case of Mrs Pritchard first. Does that report 
indicate in any way that the lady had been ill of gastric fever at the time of her death ? 
It does not. Nothing to suggest that ? Nothing to suggest it. You took no part in 
making the chemical analysis ? I did not. But you have seen the report of that analysis ? 
I have. And heard it read ? I have. You have also heard the whole evidence in this 
trial ? I have. Now, attending to the evidence respecting Mrs Pritchard's symptoms 
during her illness, from her return to Glasgow after Christmas, down to the time of her 
death, what in your opinion was the cause of her death ? Antimony administered in 
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small quantities, and continuously. Do you mean from the commencement of the 
illness down to the time of the death ? Yes ; down to the time of the death. 

Lord Justice-Clerk — That is from about Christmas-time till her death ? Yes. 

Solicitor-General — Supposing that to hare been so, and that the poison was administered 
occasionally during all that time, the symptoms are exactly such -as you should have ex- 
pected ? They are exactly such. Does any other way of accounting for these symptoms 
during that period occur to your mind as a medical man ? None other. You cannot 
account for them in any other way ? I cannot. And that way entirely accounts for 
them? Entirely. And the chemical analysis is, of course, such as, upon the same 
supposition, you should hare expected ? Quite. You also heard the evidence regarding 
Mrs Taylor's death — her illness before death, and such an account of her death as we have 
had here ? I did. What opinion did you, as a medical man, form from the symptoms 
in her case as to the cause of her death ? I had greater difficulty. It seemed to me that 
she might possibly have died from a dose of antimony administered shortly before death, 
or else from some of the sedative narcotic poisons. Have you any difficulty in her case 
in arriving at the opinion that she died from poison ? None whatever. I so understood 
you that the difficulty you alluded to is as to the particular poison which killed her ? 
Clearly so. Do you think the symptoms were mixed in her case to some extent like the 
symptoms of narcotic poison, and to some extent like the symptoms of antimony ? Well, 
I am inclined to believe they were. Was there anything in her case to make you 
think that she died of apoplexy ? There was not. Nothing to suggest that idea ? 
Nothing. Was there any of the distinctive characteristics of apoplexy present at all ? 
Not to my knowledge. And the post-mortem examination did not indicate any such 
disease? The post-mortem appearances did not. Do you recognise in the symptoms 
which Mrs Taylor exhibited prior to her death — do you recognise the action of antimony ? 
In the failure of circulation I certainly do, and great depression and spasms. And in the 
state of insensibility in which she was ? Yes ; in the later stages of antimonial poisoning 
we have generally a state of insensibility. You heard one of the servants describe the 
sensations she felt on taking a bit of cheese on one occasion — a hot taste in her mouth, I 
think she said, like pepper — and a burning sensation in the throat. What does that 
indicate ? Do you form any opinion as to what might be in the cheese ? Not very 
decidedly. What does it suggest ? It suggests a large quantity of antimony ; and it 
also suggests a strong dose of narcotic poison. 

Lord Justice-Clerk — It suggests many things ? Yes, my Lord. Many things besides 
cheese ? Yes. 

Solicitor-General — And in one of the servants it produced violent sickness, lasting a con- 
siderable time — some hours, I think. That also is consistent with antimony ? Yes ; quite 
consistent with antimonial poisoning. Would antimony produce a burning sensation in 
the throat ? It would in large quantities. I suppose you do not say that from actual 
experiment ? I do. I have tried it in pretty large quantity. But in the throat? The 
secondary effect is always felt in the throat. And it did produce a burning sensation ? 
It did. You also heard the account another servant gave of the effects following from 
some egg-flip she had swallowed. What do these symptoms convey to your mind ? * They 
point to some substance resembling antimony, if not antimony itself. Antimony would 
account for them. Does anything else occur to you at this moment that would do it ?" 
Various other emetics. Can tartar emetic be readily beaten up with egg-flip ? With 
great facility. Rather a convenient medium for administering it ? Yes. It dissolves 
readily ? It does. Is it possible to convey antimony into the egg-flip in loaf-sugar ? 
Antimony itself can be obtained in lump. But could you put tartar emetic into the sugar 
in sufficient quantity to produce sickness ? It is quite possible by dusting it on. The 
sugar, being porous, would take up a quantity. It is a white powder ? It is ; resembling 
powdered sugar. If it was proposed not to kill by a dose, but to keep up the illness, a 
sufficient dose could be given in a lump of sugar ? Quite easily. 

Cross-examined by Mr Clark — Do I understand you to say that if the sugar — the two 
pieces of sugar— were put into a cup of egg-flip, enough of antimony can be conveyed by 
dusting over the sugar with tartar emetic — so that a teaspoonf ul of the egg-flip could pro- 
duce the effects mentioned ? It is quite possible. Egg-flip being a thick mucous sub- 
stance, it would sustain mechanically a considerable quantity. You observe I am not 
speaking of the egg alone, but of the beat-up egg with hot water upon it. Suppose egg- 
flip is made in the ordinary manner, can you convey into the cup as much antimony upon 
two pieces of sugar as, taking a spoonful of the liquid, would produce the effect you have 
said ? I think it is quite possible. Have you made any experiments to try it ? I have 
made no direct experiments to try it. Have you made any indirect experiments ? I have 
not. You have made no experiments at all ? We doctors are continually making experi- 
ments. But I mean experiments for this purpose ? I have made no experiments with 
direct reference to this question. Yon have made no experiments at all? Not with re- 
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ference to this case. Then this is mere theory ? Grounded on my experience of this drug. 
Without knowing the quantity of hot water that was poured upon the egg-flip, or the ex- 
tent to which the egg and water were mixed together, you say that it is possible that as 
much tartar emetic could be put upon two lumps of sugar as would produce the effects 
referred to ? I think%t is quite possible. I may say that I am intimately acquainted 
with tartar emetic, and I hold I am entitled to answer the question the way I have done. 
You say that Mrs Taylor indicated poisoning by antimony and some other narcotic poison ? 
I said " or" some other. Is opium included in sedative narcotic poisons ? It is not. Do 
you mean to say that opium is not a sedative narcotic poison ? I do not regard it as such. 
Is it not a narcotic ? It is. And sedative ? It is not. I regard aconite as a sedative nar- 
cotic. There was nothing impossible in the symptoms with her having taken opium ? 
Nothing. You are inclined to the opinion that, besides opium, there was some other 
poison ? Yes. 

The Lord Justice-Clerk — I understood you to say that it was not impossible for Mrs 
Taylor to take opium, and the opium to contribute to produce those symptoms ? It was 
not impossible. 

Dr Paterson recalled— Solicitor-General — Dr Paterson, you heard the evidence in this 
case, and I hope you paid particular attention to that regarding the illness of the two 
ladies, and the symptoms ? I have. Are you able to say, from the evidence, whether 
the impression you formed regarding Mrs Pritchard was confirmed or contradicted ? In 
my opinion it has been very well confirmed so far as regards poisoning from antimony. 
Are you well acquainted, from your professional experience, with the action of antimony ? 
I have seen a good deal of it from the thirty years' experience I have had, both in exter- 
nal and internal use. Have you seen it kill ? I have. More than once ? I have seen 
two cases of children that were poisoned by having it accidentally administered to them 
by their parents. These were the only cases of death ? Yes ; from antimony. Are all 
the symptoms which you heard described in the case of Mrs Pritchard such as would be 
produced by antimony ? Yes ; in what is called chronic poisoning by small and repeated 
doses. You include all the symptoms from the beginning of the illness, soon after Christ- 
mas, down to the time of her death ? As far as I can judge from the general description, 
I certainly consider that there was antimony administered during the greater part of that 
time. Her appearance when you saw her in February entirely accorded with that ? Yes. 
Her appearance was just such as you would have expected in a person who had been the 
victim of chronic poisoning by antimony ? Yes. And the symptoms down to her death 
were also such as would be so produced ? I certainly think so. That is my decided con- 
viction. As a medical man, from the evidence as to the illness, the post-mortem examina- 
tion and the chemical analysis, do you think that she was killed by poisoning by antimony ? 
That 'is my decided impression. What is your impression as to Mrs Taylor's death ? My 
impression was that her death was caused by opium ; but there might have been some 
other narcotic combined with that unknown to me. "Would aconite in combination with 
opium well account for the symptoms you saw ? It would certainly contribute to the 
effect, and hurry the termination. Would these two in combination well account for 
the symptoms you saw? It never entered into my brain to suppose such a com- 
bination. Well, but let it enter your brain now. I suggest it to you now. Well, 
I believe it would. You have not in your practice seen any person poisoned by a com- 
bination of aconite and opium ? Not to my knowledge. I have seen them poisoned 
by opium. Do you know experimentally or only from study the action of aconite ? 
I tasted aconite just last week to determine its qualities. You mean the effect of it? 
Yes ; of course I was very cautious in regard to the dose ; I applied it to my tongue. 
And what sensation did it produce? In less than a minute there was an increased 
flow of saliva. This was immediately followed by a strong tingling sensation, very 
soon accompanied by numbness, and I felt the effects of it for at least four hours 
afterwards. You made such an acquaintance with the taste of it as you would know it 
again ? Certainly ; I will never forget it while I live. Attending now to the history of 
Mrs Taylor's case, along with what you saw of it yourself, do you think that any of the 
effects of antimony were exhibited by her ? I had not the slightest suspicion of anti- 
mony in any shape or form when I saw her. Was what you saw inconsistent with anti- 
mony ? The narcotic effect was such by the time I saw her that I do not believe I could 
recognise the effect of antimony. The narcotic effect would overpower the other ? Yes. 
Would such a poison as laudanum interfere with the emetic effect of antimony ? I be- 
lieve it would. And also with its effect upon the bowels ? I think it would. 

Cross-examined by Mr Clark — Was there stertorous breathing in Mrs Taylor ? Liter- 
ally, there was what is called stertorous breathing, but I would call it oppressed breath- 
ing. You call it oppressed, but it is also called stertorous breathing or snoring ? Yes. 
And snoring and stertorous breathing mean the same thing? The same thing. 

Solicitor-General — In describing Mrs Taylor's condition when were you examined be- 
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fore, I believe you used the word coma ? Yes ; I did. What did you mean by the 
word ? It signifies insensibility — insensibility especially under opium. And you were 
under the impression that it was opium alone ? My impression was that it was opium 
alone, or some of its preparations ; it might be morphia. 

Lord Justice-Clerk — I would like to know before you go wlAt your opinion is now, 
after hearing the whole evidence as to the cause of Mrs Taylor's death ? It strikes me 
that she died from the effects of the narcotic. You mean the opium ? Yes. That is 
your opinion* That is my opinion. You think, then, that she had taken so much 
opium as to kill her ? I think so. Without the presence of any other poison? That is 
my own impression. 

Solicitor-General — Do you mean that she had no antimony or aconite ? I understand 
that now, but I did not understand that at the time. 

Lord Justice-Clerk — I hope you understand me. You have heard all the evidence 
which discloses the presence of antimony in Mrs Taylor's body, and after having heard all 
the evidence, I want you to tell me what you now think was the cause of Mrs Taylor s 
death ? I believe her death was occasioned by a combination of those two medicines — 
the antimony and the opium. A less dose of opium would have a greater effect, seeing 
that the body was previously under the influence of antimony. A smaller dose of opium 
would have a fatal effect in consequence of the condition of the body, produced by anti- 
mony ? I certainly think so. Suppose that the opium which Mrs Taylor took had up- 
wards of five per cent, of Fleming's tincture of aconite combined with it, what do you 
say then ? The effect would be much more rapid, certainly. And more likely to be 
fatal? Certainly. 

Hugh Obr — Mr Crichton — I am agent for the City of Glasgow Bank — the Charing 
Cross Branch, Glasgow. Dr Pritchard kept an account at our branch. It was over- 
drawn L.62, lis. lid. on 20th March last. [Shown No. 101.] It was overdrawn on 9th 
January to the extent of L.114. That was being gradually reduced till 20th March. It 
had been brought down to L.62. 

Michael Balmain — Mr Crichton — I am assistant manager of the Clydesdale Banking 
Company, Glasgow. Dr Pritchard had an account at our bank. [Shown pass-book, No. 
100. J On 20th March his account was overdrawn L. 131, 12s. 4<L He was 2s. 4d. over- 
drawn in the beginning of November, and between that and December he overdrew the 
balance in three different sums. 

William Finlay. — Mr Crichton — I am Secretary to the Scottish Equitable Life 
Assurance Society, Edinburgh. Dr Pritchard's life was insured in our office in two 
policies for £1500. He had got several advances on these policies, amounting to £255 
in all. The last was on 13th May 1864, £35. The one policy was dated in July 1851, 
and the other in December 1851. 

D. J. Macbraie, W.S. — Mr Gifford — I am an assumed trustee of the late David Cowan 
of Portsmouth. He was a brother of Mrs Taylor. We had charge of the trust funds 
under Cowan's will. They amounted to £3000. They were held for Mrs Taylors be- 
hoof, exclusive of her husband's jus mariti. The whole sum was at Mrs Taylor's disposal. 
It was invested in railway debentures, and she got the interest. She was entitled to the 
capital when she pleased. She applied for a portion of the capital about two months 
before June 1864. She said she was desirous to give £500 of the money to Dr Pritchard, 
her son-in-law, as he had either purchased or was going to purchase a house. She got 
up that £500 in June 1864. The money was paid to herself. I attended a meeting 
held after Mrs Taylor's funeral. [Shown No. 149.] That is the minute of that meeting. 
It is in my handwriting, except the preamble. The docquet at the end is in my hand- 
writing. That is a correct representation of what took place at the meeting. It is sub- 
scribed by Dr Pritchard, who was there. The last part of the minute is this — " Dr Prit- 
chard further stated that the £500 above mentioned had been given to him by the de- 
ceased in J uly last, subject to no condition ; but he expressed his willingness to have it 
secured over the property, which it was applied in part purchase of, for the benefit of 
Mrs Pritchard and family." That took place after the trustees had rather urged it on 
Dr Pritchard. [Shown No. 81.] That is an extract of the will of Mrs Taylor. It is 
dated 5th September 1855. It provides that the trustees "shall pay one-third part 
thereof to my son Michael Waistel Taylor, presently in Penrith ; and they shall invest 
in such way and manner, and in such securities or security of such kind as to them shall 
seem best, the other two-third parts, and pay the interest or annual produce thereof to 
my daughter, Mary Jane Taylor or Pritchard, spouse of Edward William Pritchard, 
surgeon in Hunmanby, and that upon her own receipt as alimentary to her, and exclusive 
of thzjus mariti and right of administration of her husband ; and, in the event of her 
predeceasing her husband, the said interest or annual produce to be paid to him for the 
benefit of such of the children of my said daughter who may be under twenty-one years 
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of age, and, upon their attaining that age, for his own use as he may consider proper." 
I have no means of knowing if Dr Pritchard knew the contents of that will. It was 
produced at the meeting at which he was present after Mrs Taylor's funeral. 

Mr "Watson — Mrs Taylor showed great anxiety to accommodate the prisoner with the 
£500. At the meeting after her death, Dr Cowan said he understood Dr Pritchard was 
to give a bond over the house. Dr Pritchard said he had not so understood ; but he 
•showed no unwillingness to do so. I thought he behaved extremely well. 

D. T. Alexander — Mr Gifford — I am a writer in Glasgow. I acted as agent of the 
prisoner in purchasing a dwelling-house at Whitsunday 1864. The agreed-on price was 
-£2000. I carried through the purchase. £1600 was borrowed on security of the house, 
and £400 was handed to me by Dr Pritchard. I understood he had got it from his 
mother-in-law. The transaction was settled on 9th July 1864. The cash was paid then. 

Dr Jakes Moffat Cowan — Mr Crichton — I am acquainted with the handwriting of 
Mrs Taylor. [Shown 22, 23, 27, 28, 25, and 26. "J These are all in Mrs Taylor's hand- 
writing. I am quite familiar with her handwriting. [Shown 19, 20, and 82.] These are 
■all in Dr Pritchard's handwriting. In No. 19, under date 7th February 1865, there is an 
entry, "Dr J. M. C. here," and on Wednesday, 8th February, "Dr J. M. C. left. Dr 
Oairdner." "J. M. C." are my initials. On 9 th February there is an entry, " Dr Gaird- 
oer." 

Archibald Campbell Wells— Mr Gifford — I am salesman to Burton & HendersoD> 
Sauchiehall Street, Glasgow. [Shown No. 113.] This is the scroll day-book kept by 
them. Under date Monday, February 13, there is an entry, " Dr Pritchard — 3 lb. sugar, 
4cL ; J lb. tapioca, 8d." The entry is in my handwriting. I have no recollection of sell- 
ing these things ; but I have no doubt I furnished them for him. The prisoner was a 
customer of Burton & Henderson. Sometimes one of the servants came to the shop, and 
sometimes another. 

John Henderson — Mr Gifford— I am a grocer in Glasgow, of the firm of Burton & 
Henderson. [Shown No. 95.] I sold to John Murray, sheriff officer, a quantity of 
tapioca. This is the tapioca. I attached a label to it in his presence, and signed it. ^ I 
had got a stock of tapioca in the end of 1864, from which I had been selling early in 
1865. This which I gave to Murray was of the same stock. 

John MTHillan — Mr Gifford — I am an assistant to Murdoch Brothers, chemists, Glas- 
gow. I knew Mary M'Leod, a servant of Dr Pritchard's, by sight. In February last she 
brought a bottle of the capacity of 5 oz. to be filled with Batley's Solution. This was 
between 15th and 28th February last. [Shown No. 85.] This is like it in every respect. 
It had a label on it when she brought it, but I am not sure whether it was our label or 
Duncan & Flockhart's. I filled it with Batley's Solution for her, and she paid 8s. 4d. 
for it. We got our Batley's Solution from Barron, Harvey, Beckett, & Simpson, Giltspur 
Street, London. Our last invoice of Batley's Solution received from them before that 
was dated 13th December 1864. I supplied Mary M'Leod from the shop bottle. I cannot 
be certain if the shop bottle was filled out of the Batley we had got on 13th December; 
but if it was not part of that supply, it was part of a previous supply which we got on 
7th May. [Shown No. 142.] I remember filling a half-ounce phial of Batley's Solution 
for Dr Penny. I took it from the Union Street stock, which I have reason to believe was 
the stock of May 1864. 

Mr Clark— I remember filling the larger of these two bottles for an old lady some months 
before that. She told me to cork it well, as she had lost some of it the time before, in 
the train, by the cork coming out. She did not say she was going by the train when she 
.asked me to fill this bottle. 

Richard Bankes Barron — Mr Gifford— I am a partner of Barron, Harvey, Beckett, 
and Simpson, druggists, London. Murdoch Brothers, Glasgow, are customers. We have 
supplied them with Batley's Solution. We sent them a supply 13th December 1864, 
and 7th May 1864. We got that Batley from the proprietors of the receipt, Batley & 
Watts. The two quantities we sent to Murdoch Brothers were got from Batley & Watts 
the days the orders came. It is a private receipt which has been used for many years. 
We get it in sealed bottles. Murdoch Brothers ordered 5 lb. bottles, and that was the 
reason we got it direct from Batley & Watts. The bottles were securely sealed and 
corked. It was not opened on our premises ; we were merely agents for it ; and we sent 
it to Murdoch Brothers as we got it from Batley & Watts. 

William Manning Watts— Mr Gifford— I am sole partner of the firm of Batley & 
Watts, wholesale druggists, London. I am proprietor of the receipt for manufacturing 
Batley's Solution, and I make it from that receipt, and sell it. It is a watery solution 
of opium. It contains no antimony or aconite— nothing but opium. It is sold in glass 
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bottles, which hold from 1 ounce to 50 lb. Each bottle when sold is sealed and labelled. 
Can you tell me the ingredients of it ? I think I must decline to do that. 

Lord Justice-Clerk — But there is neither antimony nor aconite, nor any poisonous 
ingredient in it, except opium ? Quite so. 

By Mr Gifford — We have sold some of it to Messrs Barron, Harvey, Beckett, & Simpson. 

Alexander M'Call, recalled— Mr Crichton— [Shown Nos. 139, 140, 141, and 144.] 
I found 139, a black porter bottle, in the consulting-room. It was empty. No. 140 two 
pasteboard boxes; No. 141, a small wooden box ; and No. 144, were all found in the con- 
sulting-room. 

Mr Clark — These were all found in the unlocked press, with the exception of the bkck 
bottle, which was found in the locked press. 

Mr Crichton — These were delivered to Dr Penny in the same state in which I found 
them. 

Dr Penny, recalled — Mr Clark — Dr Penny, I show you No. 13 — that is the receipt or 
prescription which Dr Paterson read yesterday ? Yes. Just tell me what it contains. 
Chlorodyne, 10 minims; solution of morphia, 19 minims ; ipecacuanha wine, 30 minims; 
cinnamon water, 1 oz. Could that prescription have been made up from articles which 
you analysed, and which you obtained from Mr M'Call ? Certainly not. There was no- 
thing of that kind amongst them ? No. You analysed all that you got ? Yes. There 
was neither chlorodyne nor any of the other articles mentioned in the prescription given 
to you by Mr M'Call ? No. 

Declarations op the Prisoner. — The clerk then read the following declarations which 
had been emitted by the prisoner : — 

No. I. 

At Glasgow, the twenty-second day of March, Eighteen hundred and sixty-five years? 
in presence of Sir Archibald Alison, Baronet, advocate, Sheriff of Lanarkshire. 

Compeared a prisoner, who, being judicially admonished and examined, declares and 
says : — My name is Edward William Pritchard. I am a native of Southsea, Hampshire, 
forty years of age, a doctor of medicine, member of the Royal College of Surgeons in 
London, and I reside at No. 131 Sauchiehall Street, Glasgow ; and the charge of having 
caused the death of his wife, Mary Jane Taylor or Pritchard, by feloniously administering 
poison to her, having been read over to him, Declares,— I have always attended my wife in 
all her ailments of every kind during the whole period of our married lives, now fifteen 
years, and some of these illnesses were very severe, but I never saw her so ill as she was on 
this occasion which terminated fatally. As far as my judgment goes, her last illness was 
gastric fever, which commenced about the beginning of the present year. I gave my wife 
no medicines during her illness, excepting wine, champagne, and brandy to support her 
strength ; and I gave her no medicine myself at all I trusted to nature to right itself, 
with the assistance of those restoratives. During the last six weeks her power of sleeping 
entirely went away. In order to procure sleep I gave her, at the commencement of her 
sleeplessness, a small quantity of chloroform, but it entirely disagreed with her, and I dis- 
continued it. I then called in Dr Gairdner, professor of medicine in the University, and 
he visited and saw her several times, and he continued to attend her till her old medical 
friend, who had attended her before our marriage, Dr James Moffat Cowan, returned, and 
he came from Edinburgh to see her. I then wrote to her mother to come to nurse her, 
and she arrived about the 11th of February last, and her arrival had a beneficial 
effect upon Mrs Pritchard for some time, but still the sleeplessness continued; 
and shortly after her mother's death, which happened on the 25th February, she 
relapsed and became much worse, and very apprehensive about herself, and she 
suggested to me the adoption of a medicine with which her mother was very familiar, 
Batley's Solution of opium, but I declined to give her any without first consulting with 
Dr James Paterson, who lived close by. I saw him and consulted him, but he did not 
see Mrs Pritchard on that occasion, and he did not approve of using the solution of opium. 
He prescribed granulated citrate of magnesia, calomel, mercury, and chalk, and I acted 
upon his advice and administered the medicine, and it seemed to have a beneficial effect. 
Some time after, finding her sleeplessness still continued, I, at her own suggestion, ap- 
plied a solution of atropine to the external parts around the eye, and it had a little effect 
for some time ; but the effects soon ceased. After her mother's death, she became rapidly 
worse ; indeed, I ascribed her decease to the agitation consequent on her mother's de- 
cease. At the time of the last event, she was strongly impressed with the idea that she 
herself would die at the same time as her mother, and in fact she did die on a subsequent 
day at exactly the same hour. On the night preceding her death, she was apprehensive 
that unless she got sleep, she should not get through the night. I went forDr Paterson, 
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who came immediately, and sat for a considerable time by the bedside, and afterwards 
dictated a prescription, which was made up at the Glasgow Apothecary Company's shop 
at Elmbank Street. The prescription will be found in my desk at home. It was for 
two draughts, one to be given four hours after the first if it did not succeed. She got the 
first draught as prescribed by Dr Paterson about ten o'clock, but she said after drinking that 
it was not half strong enough, and asked if she might have some of her mother's medi- 
cine. I refused to give it her, and said I dare not do it. I gave her a glass of port wine, 
and sat carefully watching for a short time. I then went down stairs, and had supper ; 
and after being absent for some time, returned to see whether she had got sleep. I 
found her awake', and she wished me to give her something to make her sleep. I re- 
fused; and she then asked me to come to bed, as I must be tired with the weary nights 
of watching. It was then about twelve o'clock. I tried to persuade her that I should 
remain up to watch her till past the time that her mother had died ; but to please her 
I got into bed, and almost immediately I fell asleep from the state of exhaustion I was in. 
was awoke by her pulling at my beard, and found my wife struggling to get into bed. 
She appeared to have got out of bed. She said, " Edward, I am faint." I assisted her 
into bed, and asked her how long I had been asleep ; but she answered, " Don't speak — 
look ! do you see my mother ?" I said " No ; it is only a vision, only imagination," and 
asked if she had any pain. She said she felt cold, and that I need try no more skill, that 
I had failed this time, and that she was going to her mother. I got alarmed, and rang 
the bell violently, and the youngest servant came. I desired her to make a mustard 
plaster as quickly as she could; and on that my wife turned round and said, " Edward, 
I 'm in my senses, mustard plasters will do no good ; " and almost immediately she fell 
back in my arms and died. The servant came with a mustard plaster, and found her in 
that position. I did not give her any other medicine at that time except a little brandy 
applied to her lips. During the whole course of her illness I never gave her any anti- 
many nor any medicine in which there was any preparation of antimony. Antimony is a 
poison; but it is used occasionally to subdue inflammation, and I applied it to her 
neck in October last, when she was plagued with a swelling of a gland in the neck. I 
rubbed it in externally on that occasion, and I have never given her any antimony 
since. On that occasion I recommended change of air, and I gave her a little bottle 
of antimony with her for the same purpose of rubbing in behind the ear. She went 
to Edinburgh at that time, and she returned to Glasgow very much better, and I 
have never seen the bottle of antimony since she got it away with her. There was 
a considerable quantity of antimony in my repositories at the time of my wife's last 
illness, as I used it extensively in my practice, and the antimony was kept in a cup- 
board, of which I have the key, but which was not always locked. I did not see any 
of it brought out, or lying about, during her illness. The cupboard where the anti- 
mony was is in the consulting-room on the ground flat, and she was so weak on the day 
of her death — Saturday — and on the Friday preceding, that I do not think she had 
strength to have gone to that cupboard herself. My wife took the antimony internally 
on one occasion when she had a tendency to inflammation of the eyelids. This was 
years ago, and I never knew her to use it internally except on this occasion. I never 
administered antimony internally to her on any occasion, nor any other substance calcu- 
lated to injure or destroy life. All which I declare to be truth. 

(Signed) Edward William Pritchard. 

A. Alison. 

Jno. Gemmell. 

P. Morton. 

Bernard M'Lauchlin. 

No. II. 

At Glasgow, and within the North Prison there, on the twenty-first day of April 

eighteen hundred and sixty-five years, 
In presence of Sir Archibald Alison, Baronet, advocate, Sheriff of Lanarkshire, 
Compeared Edward William Pritchard, presently a prisoner in the prison of Glasgow, 
and the previous declaration, emitted by him upon the twenty -second day of March last 
in presence of the said Sheriff, which is now docqueted and subscribed as relative hereto, 
having been read over to him and, he being again judicially admonished and examined, 
declares and sayB — I am entirely innoceut of the charge referred to in said previous de- 
claration, and I wish to add that to what is contained therein. As far as my memory goeB, 
the declaration now read conveys correctly what I then said, and I adhere to the whole 
statements therein contained ; and the charge of having, on several or one or more occa- 
sions between the tenth and twenty-fifth days of February 1865, within his dwelling-house 
in Sauchiehall Street, Glasgow, wickedly and feloniously administered, or caused to be 
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administered, to Jane Cowan or Taylor, now deceased, several or one or more doses of tar- 
tarised antimony, or other poison unknown, in some article or articles of drink or food, or 
in some other manner unknown, in consequence whereof the said Jane Cowan or Taylor 
died, and was thus murdered by him, having been read over to him, and he being judi- 
cially admonished and examined by the Sheriff examinator, declares I elect to make a 
voluntary statement in reference to the said last-mentioned charge, and I now declare I 
was no way accessory to Mrs Taylor's death. I never administered poison to Tier. I did 
and do believe that she died from paralysis and apoplexy. I have no further statement 
to make, and by the advice of my agent, will make none, with the exception that I am 
entirely innocent of the charge preferred against me. Being asked by the Procurator- 
Fiscal whether he ever administered, or caused to be administered, tartarised antimony 
to the said Jane Cowan or Taylor, declares my agent recommended me to say nothing far- 
ther, and I decline to answer the question put, and as I act under my agent's advice, it is 
unnecessary to put any further questions. All which I declare to be truth*. 

(Signed) Edward William Pritchard. 

A. Alison. 

Jno. Gemmell. 

Rob. Wilson. 

Bernard M'Lalchlin 

TThe Solicitor-General stated that this closed the case for the prosecution. 
It being now nearly six o'clock, 

Mr Clark suggested that the Court should adjourn till to-morrow, when the evidence 
for the defence would be led. 

The Lord Justice-Clerk said he would like first to have an idea of how long the case wa3 
likely to last. 

Mr Clark said that so far as the defence was concerned, he expected that the speeches of 
counsel might be concluded to-morrow (Thursday), as he did not anticipate that the evi- 
dence for the panel would extend beyond one o'clock. 

The Lord Justice-Clerk remarked that in that case the Court would adjourn till Thurs- 
day morning at ten o'clock, and addressing the jury, he said : — Gentlemen of the jury, — 
You understand that you have not yet heard any part of the case for the defence ; there- 
fore I need hardly tell you, that it is in vain in the meantime to form any opinion on the 
case for the Crown. 

The Court adjourned at a quarter to six o'clock till ten o'clock next morning. 



FOURTH DAY — Thursday, July C. 

The Court met again this morning at ten o'clock— the Lord Justice-Clerk, Lord Ardmil- 
lan, and Lord Jerviswoode on the bench. The prisoner entered the dock a few minutes 
after ten, and his brother again took his seat beside him. 

The prisoner seemed quite composed when he came into Court, although considerably 
jaded from the fatigue which he had undergone since the commencement of the trial. 
He was perhaps if possible more anxious than ever, and watched the proceedings with an . 
attention amounting at times to nervousness. When his children were under examina- 
tion, the composure which had hitherto characterised him deserted him, and shedding 
tears he covered his face with his handkerchief. After the first adjournment of the 
Court in the forenoon, the brother of the prisoner left the dock with him and did not 
return again. The anxiety of the prisoner became very great when the Solicitor- General 
began his address. During the whole of the learned counsel's remarks, he sat earnestly 
facing the jury with his hands clasped together as in a supplicating attitude. 

The interest manifested by the public in the trial was much greater than on any of the 
preceding days, and large numbers of people in vain attempted to gain admittance. 

EVIDENCE FOR THE DEFENCE. 
The first witness called for the defence was 

Dr Michael Taylor, Penrith — By Mr Watson — I am a brother of the late Mrs Prit- 
chard, and son of Mrs. Taylor. I was in Glasgow two days after my mother's death. I 
had not been there for a year or two before, and had not seen my sister during that 
period. I had some conversation with her on that occasion. She told me that Dr 
Gairdner had visited her some time before. She said that she did not think she would 
like him to see her again. I urged her to do so, as Dr Gairdner was a personal friend of 
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my own, and I was sure would pay her every attention ; she however had some prejudice 
against him. She said she would rather not see him again, but somebody else. She 
gave me to understand that such an intimation had been given to Dr Gairdner. She 
gave me to understand that that intimation was made to him at her request. I strongly 
urged upon my sister to have the benefit of a nurse, as there seemed to be no competent 
person about the house to fulfil that duty — no one but a young girl and a servant who* 
had come recently. My sister made objection to it on the ground that it would create 
some confusion in the house, and that she did not like strangers about her. I was in 
Glasgow on 27th February for about an hour on the day my mother's remains were con- 
veyed to Edinburgh. I saw my sister on that occasion, but had no particular conver- 
sation with her. I saw her again the following day, and was in Glasgow for three or four 
hours. It was on the second occasion that I had this conversation with her. [Shown 
No. 32 of Crown productions] : — 

• From letter, Mrs Pritchard to Dr Pritchard, commencing " 1 Lauder Road, Edinburgh, 
My Dear Edward," and subscribed " Ever your Minnie." " Kenny and I arrived safely 
yesterday Grand P. and G. M. along witli Fanny and Aili were waiting for us. To-day 
has been fine, but I have not been out. I feel better but no appetite. I suppose it will 
come." 

That is the late Mrs Pritchard's handwriting. [Shown No. 34] : — 
From letter, Mrs Pritchard to Dr Pritchard, commencing " 1 Lauder Road, Edinburgh. 
My Dear Ted," and ending " Ever Dear Ted, your Minnie." (Found in an envelope bear- 
ing Edinburgh and Glasgow post- marks of November 28th, 1864.) " I am very vexed 
to hear that Dear Horace is ilL Had he taken anything to disagree with him when he 
was out ? Your message by telegraph relieved me much .... Miss Moffat was* 
mistaken when she said that I had been out to a party. Grandmamma and grandpapa 
were at Mrs John Moffat's, but I was sitting quietly at home. They wished me to go but 
I did not feel well enough. I have been out two or three times, once to get under woollen 
clothing, which has kept me much warmer and more comfortable. Yesterday I went with 
grandma to hear Spurgeon preach — an immense number of people. I have made no calls- 
yet except to Miss Bain, as I had promised to go the first time I was out 

Grandmamma is better. She sends her love to you, and thinks I have improved very much 
since I came here. My eyes are much better." 
This is also her handwriting. 

Cross-examined by Solicitor-General — Mrs Pritchard was my only sister. She and I 
were the only two children of our parents. 

John Simpson — By Mr Watson — I am one of the partners of Duncan, Flockhart, and 
Co. I personally attend to the business at our premises on North Bridge. We carry on 
a very extensive dispensing trade. I have been eleven and a half years engaged in that 
shop. I recollect seeing the prisoner in Glasgow about four years ago. Shortly after 
that, some purchases were made in our shop in Edinburgh in his name of Batley's Seda- 
tive Solution. Some person came to the shop with a bottle and paper, instructing usr 
to fill the bottle for Dr Pritchard. [Shown 85.] That is very like the bottle which was- 
brought. That bottle was very often brought back to our premises to be filled. I had 
no personal communication with Dr Pritchard on that occasion. [Shown No. 52 of the 
Crown list of witnesses, Mr James Thomson, commission agent, Edinburgh.] That is. 
the person who came to our shop with the bottle for the Batley's Solution. About 7s. 6d. 
was charged for it. It would have been charged higher for any other person than a 
doctor. The bottle was' frequently sent back to be filled. It came about four years ago* 
first, and frequently after that down to the beginning of the present year. I think it 
came very regularly; I could not say if it came more frequently at the end of the period. 
I could not say how often it came — there are so many people in the shop. I know 
Fleming's tincture of aconite. We dispense it in our retail trade. In the course of & 
year we dispense not less than half-a-gallon, or eighty ounces. I have very frequently 
made up prescriptions of half an ounce in a mixture. I would not consider it at all 
unusual if a medical man were to get an ounce at a time from us. 

By the Solicitor-General — We get our Batley's Solution direct from the manufactory 
in London. There is no antimony or aconite in the Batley we sell. It is quite impos- 
sible they could get into it accidentally in our premises. We keep it in a separate place. 
I know the Glasgow Apothecaries' Company. That is a large establishment* and very 
well known in Glasgow. It has two branches — the one at Sauchiehall Street, and the- 
other in Union Street. They are both large establishments. 

By the Lord Justice-Clerk — The half-ounce of aconite which I frequently made up was 
for a medicine, and it would be a fourth of the entire mixture. Such a mixture is 
chiefly used in heart disease. Eight drops is the usual dose of such a mixture that is 
equal to two drops of Fleming's tincture of aconite. 
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Thomas Fmcmff-Bf Mr Watson — I am accent and drw^rjat at 46 dark Stmt* 
Edinburgh. I knew tike late Mn Tayjor. -Sh* ra in tike habit at matins; piiiiliaw at 
ray shop. She parehaaed Batiey's Seisin from me lor acme yean before her death, 
Hoe very frequently came heneif and ecsasionaL-y sent for is. {Shown So. 55.] Only 
once that I know of I Md her a bottle of teds kit, holding ire ounce*. Afterwards aba 
got it in 2-oa. booses, and eomenmes in 1-w. bicdes. Tli* ii a boute made for Bailey's 
mixxare. So far aa my recollection g&ea, when Mr* Taykx herself called far the mrdirins 
she paid for it, When it was sent for, h ni generally pat dawn to her a cc oun t. Her 
purchases vera sonietimes at considerable intervais. and at other times frequent. [Show* 
So. 30 of productions for the defence.} Tbat account was rendered by me to the kte 
Mrs Taylor. On lnh January 1565 there is an entry of two cancel of Betsey's Solution, 
On 29th January there is another entry of two ounces; on the 4th February also aa 
entry of two ounces. Batley to that acajua; wu furnished to Mrs Taylor on these occa- 
sions. I know Fleming's tincture of aconii*. My business is entirely a dispensing retail 
business. In the coarse of a year I seil about fifty ounces of rlenun*/s tincture ; that is 
within the mark. It is generally prescribed in the form of liniment* I have mads up 
prescriptions containing two ounces of Fleming's tincture of aconite for a liniment; and 
I am not sure but I have z^ade up more. I would sot be at all surprised at the jwnilum 
by a medical man of one ounce of it at a time. 

By the Solicitor-General — Medical men are in the habit of sending pttaui ptions forme 
tincture of aconite— not of coming for it themselves. Medical men hare bought iwimfr«fl 
aconite in my shop; but it is not very common. I should say it is rather uncommon for 
them to do so. 1 am not prepared to say for what they got it, but I should any it was 
for outward application : I don't think it was for experiments in a laboratory. I hare 
sold half -an-ounce and an ounce to medical men. 1 have sold it to Dr Fleming bimwntf 
— the inventor — in three, or four, or six ounces. I don't sell much antimony or tartar 
emetic now. It is not so common as it used to be. There has been a change amen cro- 
ton-oil has come into use. In the last year or two there has been less antimony sold. I 
have sold it in large quantities to veterinary-surgeons, and persons come to me and get it 
mixed up with lard as an ointment. There is scarcely a day but antimony is ordered, 
either as a solution or as antimonial wine. Frequently, in prescriptions, the two or three 
grains are dissolved in a given quantity of water. I could not say how much I aeU of 
tartar emetic in a year. It might be two or three ounces in a year. That would include 
what I have sold in lard, but not what I have sold to veterinaiy-sm^eons. The quantity 
of tartar emetic in a prescription to be taken internally is very smalL It is messmed in 
grains. There are 4 SO minims or measured drops in an ounce of Batley. I should think 
20 minims would be equal to 30 drops dropped from a bottle, without being measured. 

By the Lord Justice-Clerk — There is an imitation of Batley, which I keen. I never 
sold it to Mrs Taylor. I am able to say that her purchases in January and February 
last were of the genuine Batley. The imitation of the real Batley is a perfectly safe 
thing ; it is supposed tc be the same, but it is made by a different maker. It is made from 
the extract of opium. Fleming's tincture of aconite is very largely used in an unmixed 
state for severe tic doloureux. It is never used internally unmixed. I have found it act 
as a specific for toothache at times. 

By Mr Watson — It is generally used in neuralgic or rheumatic pains. I don't remember 
its having been used for affections of the ear ; but I see no reason why it should not be. 

James Thomson— Mr Watson — I am a clothier's traveller and commissi on-agent, and 
was for some time in the employment of Mr Michael Taylor. It will be three years in 
August first since I left his employment. I was clerk and assistant in the business. I 
sometimes executed small coinmissions for Mrs Taylor. I went occasionally to Mean 
Duncan & Flockhart's for her. I understood it was for opium ; but when I went for it I 
did not know what it was for. During the first twelvemonth or so I got a line and the 
bottle. The bottle was generally wrapped up in the line. [Shown bottle.] It waa a 
bottle the same as that. I could almost say that was it I have gone to Messrs Duncan 
k Flockhart's with the bottle oftener since I left Mr Taylors service than I did before, aa 
I still continued to do small things of that kind for Mrs Taylor. I once read the line on 
Messrs Duncan & Flockhart's counter — that was the only time ever I saw it open. After 
some time she just gave me the bottle, and told me to go and get it filled; and I went 
and presented the bottle, and it waa filled at once. I went last for it the night before 
Mrs Taylor went to Glasgow immediately preceding her death. The bottle waa filled on 
that occasion, and I took it back next morning, and gave it to her. For about a year or 
so before her death, I would say, I got the bottle filled for her once in every two or three 
weeks. 

By the Solicitor-General— When I first entered Mr Taylor's service I only got the bottle 
filled once in every two or three months, but gradually it came to be that I went for it 
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every two or three weeks. When I saw the line on Messrs Duncan k Flockhart*s 
counter, I could see " 5 oz. opium " marked on it. There was something else which I 
could not read, as the line was lying at some distance from me. It was in Mrs Taylor's hand- 
writing. I sometimes used Dr Pritchard's name there. When I went with the bottle 
and without a line, she told me, if they asked who it was for, to say that it was for Dr 
PritcharcL She told me she got it half-a-crown cheaper by saying it was for a doctor. 
Although I had left Mr Taylor's service I generally went such messages for Mrs Taylor. 
She asked me to come and see them occasionally, and I generally called about twice or 
thrice a week. 

By the Lord Justice-Clerk — The medicine was always corked and sealed, and put up in 
paper, when I got it from Messrs Duncan & Flockhart. Sometimes I delivered it to Mrs 
Taylor herself, sometimes to the servant, but always in the state in which I got it The 
bottle I got filled on the night before Mrs Taylor went to Glasgow. I gave it next morn- 
ing to Miss Pritchard, her grand-daughter, who delivered it to her. 

James Foulner — Mr Watson — I am a corkcutter, Carrick Street, Glasgow. I con- 
sulted Dr Pritchard about an affection of the ear in November last, and up to the evening 
of his wife's death. I did not know him before I consulted him. It was by his solicita- 
tion, through one Miss Clyne, that I went to see him. On these visits, the doctor gene- 
rally painted my ears inside and outside, and frequently syringed them, and sometimes 
lie dropped a liquid into them. It was in a room on the street floor of his house in 
Sauchiehall Street that he did so. I could not say what he painted my ear with, but it 
coloured the ear. I think he took it out of a press in the room. The application was 
not painful till afterwards. It had a smartish sensation afterwards. Shortly before I 
stopped going to him, he told me to buy some iodine, and paint my ear myself. He gave 
me several small phials ; the first two or three contained a white thickish matter. He 
also gave me a bottle larger than the rest ; it was labelled " poison." 

By the Solicitor-General — I have the larger bottle with me which I got from him. 
1 Witness produced it] I never gave it up to any one. It has been in my possession till 
this moment. The label is, " Two drops in each ear every night — poison." It still con- 
tains part of the liquid ; it was scarcely half full when I got it from the doctor. 

The Solicitor-General — I don't know whether the Court would think it necessary to 
order an examination of the bottle. 

By the Solicitor-General — I showed that bottle to the Fiscal yesterday. I was at Mr 
Hart, the Fiscal in Glasgow, about it on Tuesday, and he advised me to bring it here. 
Nobody else, except my wife, has seen it; and nobody interfered with it. What he told 
me to get to paint my ear myself was tincture of iodine ; and I got some. 

By the Lord Justice-Clerk — That iodine produced the same yellow colour that his 
painting had done. 

By Mr Watson — I was examined by a gentleman on behalf of the agents for the priso- 
ner. I told him I thought I had none of the bottles I had got from Dr Pritchard. 

The Lord-Justice-Clerk, after consultation with the other judges, said — Mr Clark, have 
you any desire that the contents of this phial should be examined. 

Mr Clark— No, my Lord, I have no desire to do so. 

The Loid-Justice-Olerk — You don't wish it. 

Mr dark—No. 

The Lord Justice-Clerk — (To witness) — Then you may go. 
Mr Clark — Give him this bottle. 

The Solicitor-General — I am told it might be examined in a few minutes. 
The Lord- Justice-Clerk — If the prisoner's counsel doesn't think it desirable, we don't 
order it, 

Mr Clark — The prisoner's case is just about to close ; we shall be done in a few 
minutes. 

Mr Clark was handing the bottle to the witness, when 

The Lord Justice-Clerk said — There is no reason why the bottle should be given up. 
Let it remain. 

George Kerr — By Mr Watson — I know the prisoner. He attended me for an affec- 
tion of the ear; about the end of February or beginning of March 1865. He gave me a 
little medicine. He gave me a prescription to get medicine, which was obtained at the 
Glasgow Apothecaries' Company, Sauchiehall Street. He did not give me a bottle to 
drop into my ear. It was just a tonic. I remember something about his giving me a 
bottle labelled glycerine and strychnine. It was to be used externally to the ear ; but I 
only used it twice, as the ear was so much inflamed, and I did not think it would do the 
ear any good in that state. The doctor gave me the bottle in his consulting-room. I 
hare the bottle still. I think I could find it for you, as it is still in my possession. I 
got the bottle about the end of February, as near as I can remember. 
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James Galbraith — By Mr Watson — I am agent for the prisoner. I know Superinten- 
dent M'Call. He handed over to me a quantity of bottles and drugs which he found in 
Dr Pritchard's consulting-room. I got an order from the Crown Office to get from him 
all those which he required, and he gave me what he did not want himself. I submitted 
the whole of these for examination to Dr Alexander M'Hattie, on the 15th June, and I 
got them back from him afterwards. 

Dr Alex. M'Hattie— By Mr Watson— I am a doctor of Philosophy, a lecturer on 
Chemistry, and an Analytical Chemist in Glasgow. After the apprehension of the prisoner, 
I went along with Superintendent M'Call and Audley Thomson, a detective, to the 
prisoner's house on the 30th of March. On that occasion I examined with my eye gener- 
ally the appearance of all the medicines which were found in the consulting-room that 
day. My instructions were to select from what I found in the house or consulting-room 
anything that I saw was of a poisonous nature. These instructions were given me by Mr 
M'Call, the Superintendent. There were two presses in the consulting-room. I rejected 
thirty-five bottles containing simples, and these were left in the consulting-room. All the 
rest were taken possession of by Mr M'Call and Audley Thomson. I know Mr Galbraith, 
the prisoner's agent. He asked me to examine the contents of a number of the bottles, 
and I did so in his office. [Shown No. 13 of the Crown productions.] There was nothing 
in the contents of the thirty-five bottles from which that prescription could be made up. 
There was no chlorodyne or morphia that I found in the bottles. If I had found anything 
of this kind, I would have given it up to Mr M'Call. 

Dr Cowan recalled — By Mr Watson — [Shown letters Nos. 32 and 34, which are printed 
above in Dr Taylor's evidence.] These are in Mrs Pritchard's handwriting. 

Chables Pritohard— This witness, the eldest son of Dr Pritchard, being only eleven 
years old, was not put on oath, but was cautioned by Lord Jerviswoode to tell the truth. 
By Mr Clark — I am Dr Pritchard's eldest son. I lived with him in Glasgow. I was 
there when mamma died. My papa and mamma lived happily together. Papa and 
mamma were very fond of one another. 

Jane Pritohard — By Mr Clark — I am the daughter of the prisoner, and am fourteen 
years old. I lived a good deal with my grandmother in Lauder Road. Papa was often 
there with my grandmother. Grandmother and papa were very fond of each other. I 
have often heard her speaking very kindly of him, and him of her. 

While his children were being examined, the prisoner was much affected. 

This closed the evidence for the defence. 

THE SOLICITOR-GENERAL'S ADDRESS. 
After a short adjournment, 

The Solicitor-General said, — May it please your Lordships, and gentlemen of the 
jury, we have now arrived at that stage of this most important case at which it 
becomes my duty, on the part of the Crown, to address you such observations as 
appear to me to be of importance and deserving of your consideration. A more 
grave and serious case, I need hardly say, never occupied the attention of a court 
of justice. The crime with which the prisoner at the bar is charged is in its 
nature the highest known to the law ; and with respect to the persons upon whom 
that crime is alleged to have been committed, and the manner of its perpetration-, 
the case, as I feel it to be my duty now at the end of the evidence to present it 
to you, is so singularly aggravated that it is difficult even to conceive of anything 
more atrocious. I feel it to be my bounden duty to press against the prisoner 
two acts of wilful murder, committed in his own house, deliberately in cold bloocP, 
-with much cruelty, upon two defenceless women — the one his own wife, the 
other his wife's mother. I say further — and if I make it good, it is indeed an> 
appalling feature of this terrible case — that the mother was sacrificed by him 
•when in the very act of watching with a mother's tenderness over her child, upon 
-whom he was practising his nefarious and subtle arts, to urge her slowly but 
surely to her grave. Gentlemen, the prisoner is well entitled to say that such a 
charge ought not to be brought forward upon slight grounds, and to say farther, 
that if the evidence upon which it is rested be such as to lev? a ^om rau&ocohl* 
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alternative, it is your duty — and you will gladly avail yourselves of it— to acquit 
rather than convict any one bearing the form of a man of anything so atrocious. 
The observation is a sound one — I accept it, and commend it to you as in my 
opinion sound and just ; and, indeed, I make these observations to you, not to- 
excite prejudice, but for the fairer purpose of assuring you, that I should appre- 
ciate the gravity of the charge which I make, and now press, and duly estimate 
the burden which is upon me of establishing it by satisfactory evidence. 
Gentlemen, I am charged, in my official capacity, with the interests of 
public justice and of society at Large. The interests of society are indeed 
great. It is unnecessary to express them. There is no protection against 
murder by secret poison except the reasonable certainty of after detection 
and punishment. Against open violence we may defend ourselves ; we may 
avoid an enemy ; we may protect ourselves against him. But against 
the secret poisoner there is absolutely no protection, except in the fear of 
detection and punishment. It is, therefore, for the best interests of society that 
the prisoner, if he be guilty, and be proved to be so by convincing evidence, 
should not escape. But it is not for the, interest of society that any man should 
be convicted upon insufficient evidence, and it is not according to my duty to 
press the case, or any part of it, or any view of it, against the prisoner beyond 
what justice and truth, according to the evidence, and legitimate anfl convincing 
argument, exactly warrant. The interest and the right of the prisoner to be ac- 
quitted if he is not satisfactorily proved to be guilty is as important and sacred 
in the estimation of the law, and will be in yours, as the interest of society is that, 
if proved to be guilty, he shall not escape. I rejoice, therefore, to think that his 
interests have been committed to hands so able and experienced as those of my 
learned friends who now appear for him. Gentlemen, I have told you that the 
prisoner is charged with two acts of wilful murder — the one committed upon his 
wife, the other upon her mother. And what you have to say — it is a solemn and 
important duty — men cannot in this country be engaged in any duty more solemn 
and more important — is whether both or either of these charges is proved to your 
satisfaction. Upon me the burden of proof lies. The prisoner is entitled to every 
presumption in his favour to begin with. It is for me to prove it, or if I do not 
he is entitled to be acquitted. Let me then, with all the impartiality and candour 
which I can command, proceed to consider with you the evidence upon which each 
of these charges rests. The first matter for consideration in this and every similar 
case consists of what lawyers are accustomed to call the corpus delicti — that is, the 
question whether or no the crimes charged were both or either of them com- 
mitted by anybody. Were these ladies murdered by poison, or were either of 
them murdered by poison, by any one ? It is for me to establish by con- 
vincing evidence the affirmative of the proposition that each of them was so 
murdered. If I fail, of course there is no further question of any moment in the 
case : the murders charged in that view were not committed, or are not proved to 
have been committed. But if I satisfy you— if I should say I have satisfied you 
by the evidence upon which I rely, and to which I shall immediately advert, that 
not one only, but both of the women were murdered by poison, the only question 
which remains — I say only, not because it is not vitally important, indeed the 
vitally important question in the case, but it is the only question — is, was that 
murder perpetrated, or were these murders perpetrated, by the prisoner at the 
bar ? Let me begin, as naturally I ought to do, with the first question — Were 
the murders charged, either of them, committed by any one ? That, of course 
is the question stated in another form. The c^xxq&vhi VJcl^cl «ssasa\a\» % ^L^» 
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ladies die by poison not taken wilfully with a view to suicide, or accidentally 
either through negligence on their own part or somebody else's, or, if they did, 
the conclusion is inevitable that they were foully murdered ? Did, then, both 
or either of the ladies die from the effects of poison 1 And let me here take the 
cases separately, in so far as it is possible to make a separation between them. I 
begin with the case of Mrs Pritchard, because, although she died last — about 
three weeks after her mother — she was, if there be any truth in the case for the 
prosecution, the first victim of the foul acts with which the prisoner is charged. 
That poisoning of her commenced before her mother came to nurse her on the 
10th February, which, I believe, was the true date, although the poison did not 
terminate fatally until the 18th March, the mother herself having died upon the 
25th February. But naturally, I think in whatever view you regard the case, 
the death of Mrs Pritchard is one which first presents itself for consideration ; 
the murder of the mother being something like an episode occurring in the 
course of the murder of the child. Mrs Pritchard died upon Saturday, the 18th 
March, at a very early hour of the morning. The first question as to which you 
must make up your minds is, what was the cause of her death — of what did she 
die ? The prisoner said to those who asked him, and to the registrar after her 
death, that he was her ordinary medical attendant, and that she died of gastric 
fever. The public prosecutor now says she died of poison. It is for you to 
determine which of these two assertions is the true one. It is painful to be 
obliged to say that the question admits of only one answer ; for could I see any 
reasonable view upon which a different answer from one confirming the assertion 
of the prosecutor could be given, I should not fail to advert to it, and to state to 
you what I think. But I can see no materials. You will judge whether you can, 
in the whole of the evidence which has been laid before you, see materials to 
justify even doubt or hesitation in asserting that Mrs Pritchard died on the 18th 
March from the effects of poison. The evidence upon this subject is singularly 
clear and conclusive — I say singularly so, because cases of this description are of 
rare occurrence in my experience. This is the first in which a doubt was not raised, 
and raised upon medical testimony, upon the question whether death was to be 
ascribed to poison. Here there is none. The testimony is all one way, and you 
see distinctly how no doubt could have been thrown upon it. The poor woman's 
body was opened after her death. It presented, on the examination of the doctors, 
nothing to account for death — no appearance of natural disease. The conclusion 
of the report of that examination by Dr Maclagan and Dr Littlejohn is this — 
" We have to report that this body presented no appearances of recent morbid 
action, beyond a certain amount of irritation of the alimentary canal, and nothing 
at all capable of accounting for death. We have therefore secured the alimen- 
tary canal and its contents, the heart and some of the blood, the liver, the spleen, 
the left kidney, and the urine, in order that these may be submitted to chemical 
analysis." Nothing indicating gastric fever comes under their notice. Therefore 
these gentlemen thought the cause of death was to be ascertained by a chemical 
analysis of the portions of the body and the contents of the intestines here speci- 
fied. That chemical analysis accordingly took place, with the result which you 
know. Poison was found diffused through the whole organs and parts of the 
body. It was found in the stomach, in the liver, in the spleen, in the kidney, in 
the heart, in the brain, in the blood, and in the rectum. The body was all im- 
pregnated with it, and notwithstanding the copious discharges which it produced 
upon the patient so long as she had strength to make them, the large quantities 
mentioned by the doctors in their evidence before you, were found in these various 
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parts of the body, showing that the poison had diffused itself through the whole 
system, and satisfying them that the case was one of aggravated poisoning — that 
is, that poison had been administered in small doses, each of them insufficient to 
kill, but administered in small doses, and during a long course of time. That 
was the conclusion at which they arrived before knowing anything of the history 
of the case. Dr Maclagan stated in his report that the period over which the 
administration had extended cannot be determined by mere chemical investi- 
gation, but must be deduced from the history of the case. And Professor Penny, 
giving the same result — I don't trouble you with reading that part of the report 
in which he refers to it — Dr Penny, on examining portions of the same parts of 
the body and the contents of the intestines which had been examined by Dr 
Maclagan, arrives at the same conclusion. You understand this, gentlemen : Dr 
Maclagan did not experiment or operate upon the whole of the various portions 
of the body and substances which he had extracted. He operated only upon 
a portion of them, leaving another portion, in order that the additional security 
might be obtained of submitting that other portion to another chemist, in 
order to see whether the result which he arrived at was the same or different. 
You know from his report the result of his investigation. He found the article 
antimony diffused through the whole body, as I have stated to you — so diffused 
as to satisfy him — he being a person well able to judge upon such a matter — 
that the administration had been chronic, extending over a period of time. 
The other portion is submitted to the examination of Professor Penny. He 
conducts his own experiments really in the same way, because the mode of 
proceeding in order to ascertain the presence or absence of this poison is well 
understood. He finds the same poison in the same parts of the body, diffused 
in the same way through the system, and he arrives at the same conclusion. 
If there had been any possible doubt, we should have had some other testimony 
on the subject ; but in the face of these reports of gentlemen of the greatest 
eminence, and upon whom, and such as whom, we must place reliance, unless 
we are^ to abandon altogether the idea of detecting the crime of poisoning, the 
matter was too clear to admit of any hesitation. But Professor Maclagan 
says: — "The period over which the administration extended must be ascer- 
tained by a reference to the history of the case ; the medical examination and 
the chemical analysis could only lead to the conclusion that it had extended 
over a considerable period." Then you had the history of the case. I am not 
to go into that now. But you remember that the poor wife was taken ill, the 
symptoms being sickness and vomiting, these being the most marked symptoms 
— at all events, no others were stated — before she went on a visit to her parents 
in the end of November. She went there when she had got a little better, and 
with the view of her permanent recovery. She did recover. She was not visited 
by the sickness in Edinburgh — you have her own testimony to that effect. She 
went an invalid ; she returned, not in perfect health, but still comparatively well 
She had been free from the only symptoms which her illness indicated while she 
was at home, which she could not account for in any way ; and it was painful to 
hear detailed in her own way the remarks which the poor creature made in the 
absence of her husband that it was strange that she was always well from home, 
and ill at home. She could not account for these sicknesses ; nobody in the house 
could except the author of them. Well, she returns from her father's house two 
or three days before Christmas. Her mother is with her and her eldest child, 
and she is comparatively well; but only for a few days. The sickness and 
vomiting return within a few days, and after her return to her husband's house. 
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as unaccountably as ever. They continue with more or less frequency. Generally 
every day, although sometimes she escapes a day, she is sick and vomiting, 
cramped. She at last went to bed — and kept it more or less for a week. The 
sickness, along with this vomiting and purging, leading to that general debility 
which it is the nature of this particular poison to cause, was upon her. "Well, it 
goes on. The poor mother says that she became one day a little better, and two 
days worse — sick sometimes before breakfast, sometimes after breakfast — some- 
times after dinner, after tea ; sick during the night, ill with cramp ; nothing in 
the world to account for it. These are the symptoms down to the period of her 
death — one day better, two days worse, until she sinks, completely exhausted, 
and dies upon the 18th March. What were these symptoms of — symptoms 
occurring under the eye of her husband, a medical man, the only medical atten- 
dant, living in the house with her day and night ? Of gastric fever ? No. They 
were the symptoms which would be produced by that poison which was found in 
her body after death, and so diffused through it as to lead inevitably to the con- 
viction that it had been administered in small doses over a considerable period 
of time. The history of the case, therefore, confirms what the medical gentlemen 
and the chemists were led by the chemical analysis to anticipate ; the poisoning 
of that poor woman was going on. I take no account of the period before 
she went to her father's house, but from very shortly after the time of her 
return, and it continued almost day after day down to the time of her death. 
Gentlemen, take the symptoms how you like — the symptoms indicating the 
action of antimony — exactly the symptoms which antimony would produce 
— and finding antimony in the body, diffused through the system, on the ex- 
amination after death, I say the conclusion is so irresistible that it is not 
wonderful that it should not be disputed that this poor woman, however 
she came by it, had antimony administered to her, and died in consequence. 
If you cannot resist that conclusion, then, in respect to Mrs Pritchard, that 
part of the case is established — she died, not of gastric fever, but of poison. 
Now, attend for a moment to the case of Mrs Taylor — this murder occur- 
ring as an episode in the course of the perpetration of another. Mrs Taylor 
came to Glasgow on the 10th February, I believe — that is, according to the evi- 
dence, I mean about that date. But I think we have the correct date in the only 
two references which I mean to make to the journals of the prisoner. In them 
it is stated that Dr Gairdner visited Mrs Pritchard on the 8th February. That 
was the same day that Dr Cowan left, for on page 13 of this diary we have, under 
i;he head of 7th February, "Dr J. M. C. here while on the next day, 8th Feb- 
ruary, " Dr J. M. C. left." The statement was that he came the one day and left 
the next ; and under the same date there is the entry, " Dr Gairdner" — that is to 
say, Dr Gairdner was there on the night of 8th February. In the same journal, 
on page 14, we have, first, on the 9th February, " Dr Gairdner " — that is, that he 
visited again that day ; and Friday 10th, " Grandmamma " — that is, the old lady. 
And then, looking further into the dates in the journal, we are reminded that 
Catherine left on the 16th February, at 10 p.m., and that Mary Patterson, cook, 
joined his service. Mrs Taylor then came upon the 10th February. She does not 
appear to have been sick after she came imtil after taking some tapioca, and I 
think that was on the 13th February, three days after she came. But she was 
sick then, and vomited. So far as we know from the evidence, she was not sick 
after that till Friday the 24th — that was the last day of her life. An old lady of 
seventy-one — you will find the appearance which she presented to the experienced 
eye of Dr Pater%u was that of a hale, healthy-looking person, fine form, good 
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complexion, nothing in her appearance to indicate anything the matter with 
her. On Friday the 24th, she is going about the house all day quite well, as 
she used to be. It is true, one of the servants — I think Mary Patterson — said 
that she was a little peevish that afternoon, as she thought, over the afflic- 
tion of her daughter; for she was with her day and night — in the same 
room with her — after she came. But between six and seven o'clock, accord- 
ing to the evidence, I think, of Mary M'Leod or Mary Patterson,'^ the old 
lady showed a tendency to sicken. She wanted to be sick, and thought that 
she was about to be in the same condition as that in which she had seen 
her daughter. At this time she was apparently quite well, and there was 
nothing in her appearance to attract any attention to her. But I think it was 
about nine o'clock that she goes up from the consulting-room, in which she had 
been writing, to her own bed-room. I am speaking from recollection in saying that 
it was about nine o'clock that she went upstairs ; but if I am wrong, his Lordship 
will put me right. But the precise time is a matter of comparatively little mo- 
ment. The important matter is that she walks upstairs, nothing, so far as any 
one can see, the matter with her. In about half-an-hour the bell of her room 
was rung, and the servant upon going upstairs finds her sick, but not actually 
vomiting. She was wanting to vomit, and went to the basin and tried to 
vomit, but did not. She asked for hot water to make her vomit. This was 
about half-past nine. The servant goes down to get the water, and then after- 
wards she got some more. The old lady becomes very ill, and goes into a state 
of almost insensibility, sitting upon the chair, her head hanging down. The 
servant girl is sent for the doctor — that is, Dr Pritchard — who so far as she knew 
up to that time had not seen the old lady at all. He was in the consulting-room 
engaged with a patient. The patient went out shortly after, and the servant told 
him that Mrs Taylor was ill, and he went up to the bed-room. Then it was she 
was found with her head hanging down upon her breast, and he sent for Dr 
Paterson. You have the description which Dr Paterson gave you of her appear- 
ance — a very distinct description. He had no doubt that she was labouring under 
narcotic poison — opium, or some preparation of opium. Dr Paterson did not 
doubt that that was the case. We shall see the account given to Dr Paterson by the- 
prisoner of her disease afterwards ; but in the meantime, I merely want to direct 
your attention to his description of the symptoms of her disease. He said she 
had all the symptoms of poisoning from a strong narcotic. Opium would produce 4 
such symptoms, but the effects of the opium would be increased and quickened 
by the addition of a still stronger narcotic and stupifying poison — aconite. The* 
state of depression and general weakness under which she appeared to be labour- 
ing were like effects such as antimony would produce. After the post-mortem 
examination, antimony was found in her body. Antimony is found there, and 
must have been administered to her. It must have found its way there, whe- 
ther she took it herself, or it was accidentally administered, or it was ad- 
ministered to her. There is no doubt that she did not die of apoplexy any more 
than the wife died of gastric fever. She died of poison, and the symptoms wera 
those of narcotic poison — the effect of narcotics administered along with anti- 
mony, in order to obscure, by overpowering, the symptoms of the antimony. 
But none of these narcotics were found upon the chemical analysis after death. 
It was explained to you that analysts usually fail in finding these poisons 
These narcotics are vegetable poisons, and are not detected in the same way as* 
metallic poisons, such as antimony. In the case of narcotics we are indebted for 
the means of ascertaining the poison from the symptoms exhibited during life, 
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rather than by the chemical examination afterwards. If metallic poisons are 
administered, these will be found on examination after death — the vegetable 
poisons most likely will not. The symptoms shown by the deceased lady were 
not the symptoms of any known disease — they were not the symptoms of any 
known kind of apoplexy ; but during her life we have the symptoms of narcotic 
poisons, and we have the metallic poisons found in her body after death. Did 
she die, as her daughter died afterwards, of poison, although not entirely the 
same poison 1 or did she — as the prisoner, her medical attendant, had stated during 
her daughter's life, and to the registrar — die of apoplexy ? I am afraid, gentlemen, 
there is no room for any other answer than that which I now make. She died of 
poison — narcotic poison, opium, aconite, antimony. The antimony they found in 
her. I am not speaking of the felonious administration of it at this moment. 
It is merely of the fact that she was poisoned, and that she died of poison. It 
doesn't follow necessarily — though I think it does in this case — but as a general 
proposition, it doesn't follow necessarily — that, because a death is occasioned by 
poison, that poison was murderously administered. The victim may have com- 
mitted suicide, or got the poison accidentally somehow or other. It would be 
almost an insult to your understanding to suggest suicide in the case of either of 
these ladies, except to throw aside the suggestion at once. Neither of them had 
indicated any desire to get rid of life. With respect to the wife, suicide is not 
committed, as the tonic poison, which might be given in some cases, was so ad- 
ministered as to keep on the illness for months. Murder is committed that 
way sometimes, as from criminal annals we know. The suicide does not choose 
a long, lingering, and painful death. The murderer, however, sometimes chooses 
that course for safety to himself, to make the death appear the result of 
natural disease. Suicide in the case of the wife is therefore extravagantly 
out of the question ; and in the case of the mother equally so. However they 
came by that poison, neither the one nor the other took it wilfully. Then, 
gentlemen, what is the next suggestion? I don't mean to say that the sug- 
gestion has been made by anybody ; but it is made by the evidence in the 
case, and I shall bring you rapidly to the real occasion on which it occurred. 
Accidental is the next question, which we have to consider, but only for a moment. 
Let us take the case of the wife. A person may get poison by accident. One 
bottle of medicine may be mistaken for another, and poison mixed with it by 
accident. But antimony administered by accident over a course of months — 
from the season of Christmas down to the 18th March — is widely out of the 
question. I mean poison taken by accident by some person, or by some other 
person giving it accidentally, and not wilfully — that is out of the question in this 
case. In the case of the mother, the question we have to consider is, whether or 
not the prisoner was the murderer. It is difficult to conceive that aconite and 
antimony got into the poor old lady's Batley's mixture by accident. It is not 
accident. I therefore put aside accident as entirely out of the case, as much so 
as suicide. There is no such suggestion as this in it. It is excluded in the 
prisoner's own declaration that any antimony was administered medicinally to 
the poor wife and to the mother, as he denies that it was so. She had no illness 
for which any one for a moment would think of administering antimony. The 
only illness which she had was the one which suggested the action of antimony. 
The action of antimony was vomiting, sickness, and cramp, burning sensations, 
and the rest of it. Antimony was therefore not administered medicinally. If 
the idea of suicide is out of the question — if the idea of accident is one not to be 
entertained — see what you are shut up to. You are Bhut up bv & \>toq&«& ahsret^ 
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but clear and convincing, that the poison which killed the woman was adminis- 
tered wilfully by the hand of some person in the prisoner's house ; for out of it she 
does not appear to have been, from the time when she was first taken ill at the end 
of December or the beginning of January, until she was carried away to her grave. 
This is a sad conclusion which cannot be resisted. Then, who was the murderer ? 
For there was a murder committed in that house — a deliberate, cold-blooded, cruel 
murder. Who was it? We know the inmates. There were two students of 
medicine. I suppose you may lay them aside as having nothing to do with it. 
Suspicion does not attach to them, neither had they the opportunity. The ser- 
vants changed in the course of the enacting of this dreadful tragedy — all but 
one. Catherine Lattimer was there until the 13th of February. The poisoning 
went on after she left — the deaths both occurred after she left. She was not the 
poisoner, nor was there a breath of suspicion about her. Mary Patterson comes 
upon the 16th of February. The poisoning, indeed, goes on after she comes ; 
but it had commenced long before — weeks before. We therefore leave her aside. 
There was Mary M'Leod — a girl under seventeen, the only remaining grown 
person in the house during the whole course of the adniinistration to which I 
refer. I need not take any notice of the children, who were the only other in- 
mates of the house. See, then, to what we have come. There was a murderer 
in the house — a murderer in that house practising the dreadful art of slow 
poisoning from the end of December till past the middle of March. The only 
two grown persons, except the boarders, who were in the house during that 
time — the only two who had access to the patients— were the prisoner at the bar 
and Mary M'Leod. This is narrowing the case to a very short question. I have 
excluded every other idea from the case by fair, legitimate, convincing argument, 
upon evidence which is not open to dispute. I have excluded the notion of 
natural death. I have established the fact of death by poison. I have excluded 
the idea of suicide, the idea of accident, the idea of administration medicinally. 
You are shut up, therefore, to murderous administration. I lay aside the 
children ; I lay aside the two boarders ; I lay aside the two servants, one of 
whom was in the house only during the first half of the period, and the other 
only during the last half, and I find that the only two who had access to these 
miserable victims, and had any opportunity to perpetrate the murders with 
which they are charged, were the prisoner and this one girl. Now, pray, con- 
sider with respect to the wife, upon the question whether or no the prisoner is 
not the man clearly proved by irresistible evidence to be so, what was the nature 
of the murder ? It was a murder in which you almost detect a doctor's finger. 
It is gradual poisoning — poisoning so as not to kill but to weaken : leaving off for 
a day and then resuming again — one day better, two days worse. During the 
whole time the patients exhibited the symptoms of vomiting and purging, the 
result of the action of antimony. You have that going on during that long 
period ; ay, and under the very eye of a medical man — the husband of the vic- 
tim, who was in close attendance upon her. Do you think anybody else — do 
you think a girl of seventeen could have done that deed ? She knew nothing 
about antimony. If she did not, the prisoner at the bar must have done it. 
And what is his case ? His case respecting his own wife, who was thus demon- 
strably poisoned by inches under his very eye during this long period — what is 
his case ? I thought it was gastric fever, he says. Gastric fever ! Nobody 
could have thought it was gastric fever. Nothing like gastric fever in it. No- 
thing like anything except what it was — slow, cruel poisoning, which brought, in 
the course of two or three months, this poor woman to the grave with such 
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an amount of the poison in her body. And, gentlemen, how does he speak 
even of the prescription of Dr Paterson ? He writes to her father, I think, or 
toother — I forget which — that among other things Dr Paterson ordered was 
Dublin stout. Dublin stout ! The last thing you would think of ordering for a 
■person in that condition at least. Now, Dr Paterson says he did not order it ; 
he swears he did not order it, and you are bound to believe him. Something 
^was said in the course of the cross-examination by Dr Paterson which I must 
•advert to, though not in the language of complaint. He was very much struck, 
when called in to visit Mrs Taylor, with the appearance of Mrs Pritchard. He 
"was not called upon to visit her professionally. He was called to visit her 
mother, whom he thought dying, although the prisoner would not admit it. He 
"was so struck with her appearance that the idea pressed upon him with the force 
of conviction that she was under antimony. My friend Mr Clark very properly 
put it to him, " Did you not think of stating your suspicion either then or whea 
you went back on the 2d March?" Well, one was not in the least surprised 
certainly, that, being called in on the night of the 24th February to visit 
the old lady, he should not have volunteered a statement to his professional 
"brother, living a few doors from herself, " Your wife there is under antimony : 
I have a grave suspicion of you that you are practising upon Mrs Taylor 
and that woman by antimony" He would have been a very bold man — 
bold to rashness — that would have ventured upon that. * He might have 
scared the murderer from his victim for a moment — for a while : but he never 
would have gone to the house again — he would not have rescued her ; and what 
position would he have been in himself ? A consulting physician, called in to see 
the mother, volunteering to state the suspicion — although it was a strong one, 
and with the force of a conviction upon his mind from what he saw — that the 
daughter was being poisoned ; and there could be nobody who could poison her 
•except one. You see where his suspicions pointed, I daresay confirmed to such 
an extent by what has occurred — by what he has heard since — that the language 
which he uses upon that impression upon the 24th February is more emphatic 
than it would otherwise have been— that she was under antimony. She was 
under antimony beyond all question ; but it would have been a rash thing, I 
think, for him to have made any accusation against anybody, or made any state- 
ment to anybody on the subject under the circumstances, upon the 24th February. 
'Perhaps he had a fairer opportunity upon the 2d March. On the 1st March he 
says he was asked to call on the next day. He was not the medical attendant in 
Dr Pritchard's house at all. He had never been over his threshold before the 
"24th February, and he was not asked back again ; but on the 1st March Dr Prit- 
chard met him accidentally — that is to say, there was no designed meeting. They 
'were both in the same street, and, speaking as persons who had met once before, 
"he explained that naturally there was a conversation about the death of the 
mother — an allusion to it, and about the wife being a little better ; and he says 
that on the forenoon of the 1st, about eleven o'clock, Dr Pritchard said to him, 
"I am going to Edinburgh to-morrow ; and I should be glad if you will call and 
see Mrs Pritchard about eleven o clock." Dr Paterson said his impression was — 
and there was no reason to doubt it — that it was an entirely accidental meeting, 
and it had occurred to Dr Pritchard upon the spot, while they were in conversa- 
tion, to ask Dr Paterson to call next day ; and ho regarded it more as a mark of 
sympathy with the daughter upon the death of the mother, which he had almost 
witnessed, being the last person who had seen her except Dr Pritchard upon the 
night of his professional visit. But he saw her, and did prescribe for her. She 
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was better, and he did prescribe for her. His suspicions were not removed — 
that is to say, he did not see from her appearance that day that he was entirely 
wrong in anything which he had suspected before. But do you think that he 
could have even then denounced the husband ? I do not know whether he 
might not, by securing something in the room — something that had passed 
from her, and, having that chemically analysed, have ascertained whether 
antimony was there, or any poison. I do not know whether it was possible. 
Probably it depended on any recent administration of the antimony. But, 
without any proof — with nothing except his own suspicion — to appeal to 
the husband as to the state of the wife, it would certainly have been a 
strong measure for him to have given utterance to any warning on the subject* 
"Without expressing any opinion as to what was Dr Paterson's duty in the cir- 
cumstances, I shall only say that probably most men would have found it exceed- 
ingly embarrassing ; and I shall not take upon me to express or to imply a cen- 
sure upon the course which he took, of being discreetly silent by expressing any 
opinion whatever. It has no effect upon my mind ; you can judge whether it 
ought to have any effect upon yours. It may be that you will be appealed to in 
this way, that if any of you were placed in similar circumstances, what would you 
have done ? Would you have allowed a feeling of professional etiquette and pro- 
fessional dignity to interfere with your taking steps to save the life of a fellow- 
creature ? Now, I would say again, that if he had said to the husband, " I sus- 
pect you of administering improper drugs to your wife," and if he had put the 
wife upon her guard against the husband, he might have scared the murderer 
from his prey from a time ; but he would have done so at an immense risk, pos- 
sibly at an immense sacrifice to himself. Nobody can tell what the world would 
have thought of him. There was not the opportunity which we have had since 
of ascertaining the facts conclusively by an examination of the body of the victim. 
But, gentlemen, I shall be asked what motive had Dr Pritchard for committing 
this crime ? This question of motives is a very delicate one, and the importance 
of it is apt to be too much exaggerated — indeed, I think, is commonly exaggerated 
— and the very nature of it as evidence to a great extent misunderstood. There 
are many men whose worldly interests would be vastly promoted by the death 
of others. There are hundreds of persons who are in that position ; but God 
forbid that it should weigh a feather's weight in the scale against any one of 
them if charged with murder, that it could be said — " You succeeded to money,** 
or "You succeeded to estates by this death !" I say I believe there are hun- 
dreds, there are thousands — ay, possibly, there may be millions — in this 
world who are in that position, who would be benefited in their worldly 
means by the death of another, but who would shrink with absolute horror 
from the idea of hastening that death by a moment. Motives, therefore, of that 
description are of no weight whatever unless you have convincing evidence that 
the act was committed by the man ; and if you have that, the supposed motive 
is an altogether secondary — almost unimportant — consideration. No doubt, 
in cases of murder proceeding from revenge, feelings of revenge, and pas- 
sions stirred, you have a motive generally strongly indicated as one which is 
operative. The man who is in a passion — who is moved by the feeling of revenge, 
and who manifests it and sometimes expresses it, supplies proof of a motive i» 
actual operation ; but in cases of murder such as this, pray consider how the 
matter of motive stands as a question of evidence. There was here a cold- 
blooded, protracted murder committed — that is a fact with which you have to 
deal. The person who committed that must have been dead to all the ordinary 
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consider what the feelings may be of any person, man or woman, capable of com- 
mitting such a murder as was, in point of fact, committed here — for I am assum- 
ing that I have convinced and brought you to the conclusion, upon grounds 
which are satisfactory to your minds, that the murder was committed by some- 
body. You are dealing with this case, therefore, that the poisoner here was 
some one who was dead to all the ordinary feelings which actuate a man — no 
compassion, no kindness, no sympathy for the person ; bent upon the destruc- 
tion of a victim, bent upon it for months ; able to repress his or her feelings, 
and to conceal a design, to proceed in a cool, calculating way, producing and 
keeping up sickness, attending upon the sickness of his or her patient, down to 
the last fatal moment. The person capable of doing that is not demon- 
strative, but able to repress his or her feelings, able to conceal them, and 
to act without expression. Now, I impute to Dr Pritchard the murder of his 
wife under circumstances which, I think, exclude every reasonable ground for 
supposing that it could have been committed by anybody else. I do not know 
his feelings towards his wife. I know, indeed, that he was not a virtuous, affec- 
tionate, loving husband, for we know the footing upon which he was living 
in the house with the poor girl whom he had seduced almost at the age of 
fifteen. I do not know his feelings towards his wife, for the person who 
could commit that crime L is, I repeat, not demonstrative. He is apt to 
be an excellent actor, able to repress — I shall not say repress his feelings — for 
1 do not think any strong feeling could exist in the case, except the cool, 
calculating, deliberate determination to carry out a purpose. I say so much 
for motive. I know nothing about him or about the terms on which he lived 
with his wife. I know the terms upon which he lived with his servant-girl. You 
know it from the evidence. Whoever committed the murder attended apparently 
affectionately at the bedside, must have been in attendance upon the patient, and 
must have been in attendance with such apparent kindness that the patient 
received him and took food from his hands. But, gentlemen, I have more than 
anything I have stated yet against the prisoner. He had every opportunity. 
No poisoner could have a better opportunity than he had of poisoning in the 
very way in which the poisoning was committed here. He had an opportunity 
of putting it in almost everything. He had the material, and in abundance. 
He bought antimony — he bought it in abundance, in unusual quantity, repre- 
sented, so far as the evidence of the Glasgow manager of the Apothecaries' Com- 
pany goes, as very nearly unexampled in the case of antimony — a quantity un- 
exampled even in the experience of the apothecary who was put in the witness- 
box for the prisoner to-day. He bought some ounces — two ounces at one place, 
and one at another. During the period between the 16th November and the 
18th February he purchased two ounces — a very unusual quantity. Two ounces 
would equal the whole quantity used in practice by the customers of this apothe- 
cary for a year. About the same quantity would serve the whole dispensing 
practice of the apothecary who was examined here to-day. The prisoner had 
abundance of antimony. He is a medical man who used it ; and he had abundance 
of opportunities of doing so ; and he used it wholesale, so as to produce the 
gradual effect he desired. His servant-girl knew nothing about that antimony. 
She knew nothing about these doses. She was incapable of doing such a crime 
as this under the eyes of an innocent husband— a medical man attending upon 
his wife ; but you will judge of that. But cannot we trace from his hands to 
the victim some particular articles of the poison? We have a bit of cheese 
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which he cut and sent by his servant to his wife. The wife would not 
take it* One servant-girl ate a bit of it and Mary M'Leod swallowed a piece. 
It produced burning sensations in her throat, and what she called a bitter 
taste in her mouth She never tasted anything like it before. It was a bit 
from the cheese in the house. She took the cheese downstairs and put it in the 
pantry. The mistress would not eat it. It was the first thing she had been 
asked to taste. The servant-girl took it down to the pantry, and next morning 
the other servant girl picked up a bit of the cheese there, put the bit into her 
mouth, and it produced in her such sensations as she never had before, and she 
was sick for hours after — from seven in the morning until ten. Then she has to 
go to bed. Can you doubt there was poison in that cheese ? It was during the 
period that the wife was in the course of being poisoned, and within a few days of 
the fatal termination. This was a piece of food which was sent to her by her 
husband, and produced upon the servant-girl the effects of antimony. You must 
take that in connexion with what I have mentioned — that it was in course of his 
wife being poisoned, as we know, by somebody — by a murderer's hand — it was 
during that time that the husband sends to her a bit of food which, being tasted 
by two of the servants, produced upon them all the effects of antimony. You 
will remember that at the time there was some camomile tea made by him. His 
wife immediately after taking it became ill. I do not dwell upon the fact that 
the prisoner frequently prepared her tea, spread the butter upon her bread ; but 
I cannot pass over the egg-flip ; for that, again, is a substance which I trace from 
the hands of the man whom we charge with murder to the lips of his victim. The 
egg-flip was prepared by Mary Patterson. The prisoner gave her the egg ; he told 
her to beat it up well in a porter-glass, very smooth, otherwise Mrs Pritchard would 
not take it ; and he said he would add the sugar. The sugar was kept in the 
dining-room, not the consulting-room — it is medicine that is kept there. He goes 
to the dining-room for the sugar for this girl, who was in the pantry beating up the 
egg-flip. He does not go into the pantry with it, but into the consulting-room 
where antimony was kept, and then he goes from the consulting-room into 
the pantry, and puts the sugar into the mixture of beat-up egg. Hot water 
is then poured upon it. The cook tasted it, and what is the effect ? Painful 
and violent illness is the effect produced by antimonial poison ; not a doubt 
about it. Now this again occurs in the course of the period when the woman 
was being poisoned by inches in the house. She was very ill after taking 
food, and thought that she would die during the night, and was so ill that 
nobody could see her. I say again, can you doubt ? Why, you see it almost 
as much as if you had seen the prisoner take the sugar from the dining-room 
into the consulting-room, and sprinkling the antimony upon it, and from thence 
to some place, and drop it into the egg-flip. The cook, upon tasting it, was ill, 
as she described, precisely as she would have been under the action of antimony. 
Gentlemen, these are very strong circumstances. I submit them to you for con- 
clusion. You cannot fix the murder upon anybody else. You have no ground 
for suspecting anybody else. You must fix it upon the man who had the means 
and opportunity ; but you will judge of that. You will judge whether it is pro- 
bable a girl of seventeen, under the eyes of a medical man attending, as the pri- 
soner was, upon his wife, was poisoning her with these subtle drugs, and he 
thought all the while it was gastric fever. Now, let me come to the case of Mrs 
Taylor, and that case throws some light upon the other. It is impossible it should 
not. It is even part of the same tragedy. I say again that I cannot enter into 
the mind of the man who is capable of committing such a murder as was cer- 
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tainly committed here by some one, or even conjecture what motives may be 
sufficient to set him upon the practice of the terrible art — for it is a terrible art 
that of slow poisoning. But it appears that he was in very poor circumstances. 
Indeed, he doesn't seem to have been possessed of a farthing. He was to some 
extent, not a great extent, I believe, in debt His bank-book was overdrawn, and 
had been so for some time. His house, which he had bought recently, was not 
paid for except to the extent of £400, which he had taken out of the £500 given 
him by the old lady. It was a £2000 house, and of this £1600 was borrowed 
upon it. He had two policies of insurance, on both of which money was borrowed. 
That was his condition pecuniarily — living in a house of the value of £2000, but 
not paid for, with a practice, the extent of which I have no means of judging; but 
with his accounts overdrawn, even after applying £100 of the £500 which he got 
from the old lady, to some other purpose than the house. The old lady he knew 
was possessed of money. He had got £500 from her. She was very fond of him 
— particularly proud of him. She gave him the £500 ; but she gave him more 
money. She was possessed of £2500 more. According to her will — if he knew 
of it — that sum would come to his wife, and, failing his wife, he was to have the 
liferent of two-thirds of it. That would come to him immediately upon her 
decease. That was her will, and these were the terms upon which this money- 
less man would succeed to two-thirds of the liferent upon her death. Am I 
to be told that it is inhuman to suppose that a man would kill the mother of his 
wife, who had been kind to him, for such a paltry motive as this ? Kill her by 
poison ! Gentlemen, she was killed by poison for some motive or other. There 
can be no motive known conceivable which will satisfactorily account to a well- 
constituted mind for the perpetration of an act so foul ; but the foul act was 
perpetrated, and was perpetrated by some one for a miserable motive — a dread- 
fully miserable motive — by somebody void of heart, and void of ordinary feeling. 
That is the necessary condition of whoever perpetrated that murder. If there 
is no murder, it is an end of the question ; but if there were a murder, the con- 
dition of the perpetrator was that of a man — a heartless unfeeling wretch, into 
whose motives it is impossible to enter — what would appear to one to be suffi- 
cient for his conduct ! Well, then, as to the death of the old lady. Let usucon- 
sider his conduct with respect to her. She has watched over his destined victim, 
if there be truth in the case which I have presented to you with respect to the 
wife. Let us see how he behaves with respect to his mother-in-law. The mother 
was sent for, Dr Cowan being the messenger upon his recommendation that she 
should be sent for. I do not insinuate that Dr Pritchard was averse to it, but 
Dr Cowan did suggest it, and he was the messenger to the mother to get her to 
watch over the sick and dying daughter. Well, she is there at the time, and I 
think it is proved almost to demonstration, as clearly as such a matter can be* 
established — that she died from the effects of such poisons as were in the drug 
she was accustomed to use, when mixed with that drug itself. In the bottle of 
Batle/s Solution which was found in her pocket — I suppose you will have no* 
misgivings in your own mind about the identity of that which was taken posses- 
sion of — it was the only one in the house with Batley in it, it was taken posses- 
sion of after the prisoner's apprehension, and it was subjected to analysis, and 
in it was found antimony by chemical analysis — in it was found aconite — the* 
presence of that being ascertained otherwise. Aconite is known to produce a 
peculiar tingling and benumbing sensation when applied to the lips and the 
tongue — so the chemists and medical men of experience recognise it at once by 
these effects. When the contents of the bottle which had been taken from the 
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old lady's pocket were so applied to the lips, they produced the tingling benumb- 
ing sensation to a greater degree than the addition of five per cent, of Fleming's 
Tincture of aconite to Batley's Solution, although to a less extent than the addi- 
tion of ten per cent. Aconite, therefore, had been added to that tincture to the 
extent of from five to ten per cent., Dr Penny thinks about seven per cent. The 
presence of aconite in that mixture is otherwise conclusively ascertained. It is 
conclusively ascertained by the fact, that the contents of the bottle killed small 
animals in precisely the same way as Batley's with from five to ten per cent, of 
Fleming's Tincture of aconite in it. So that the test of the sensation produced, 
and the test of the destruction of animal life, both together lead you to the con- 
clusion that the contents of that bottle taken from the old lady's pocket consisted 
of Batley's Solution, with from five to ten per cent, of tincture of aconite added* 
And there was antimony in it ; that was ascertained, too, by the chemical 
analysis. Who put antimony — who put aconite into that bottle ? Here, again, 
you probably trace the finger of a medical man. It was not like a servant-girl 
between sixteen and seventeen, to find her way to the doctor's repositories and 
put in a little antimony and a little tincture of aconite. It seems to have been 
skilfully done ; but it is done, and it must have been done before the old lady's 
<}eath ; for it entirely accounts for that death, and there is no other way of 
accounting for it. Her symptoms were precisely such as would be produced by 
taking a considerable dose of the mixture to which these poisons had been added. 
How, gentlemen, let us see how the prisoner behaves with reference to her ill- 
ness. You will remember from the short narrative which I gave you of the facts 
attending her death, that, although the old lady had complained of an inclination 
to be sick between six and seven, she had after that gone into the consulting- 
room and had written letters, and had left the consulting-room to appearance 
well enough and alone, and walked upstairs. She passed the servant-girl — I 
think, Mary M'Leod— on the stair about nine o'clock, and she was half-an-hour in 
the bed-room with her daughter before she left the room. And then she wants 
hot water to make her vomit. She complains only of the inclination to be sick 
even then, and has hot water brought to her twice for that purpose. And it is 
not iM the bell has been rung a third time that the servant goes to the consult- 
ing-room to bring up the doctor, and, finding him there with a patient, he is de- 
layed some minutes, and goes up, and for the first time sees the old lady after the 
attack. That is the evidence. Dr Paterson is sent for, and the account he gives 
is very striking and very important — so much so, that I must take the liberty of 
reading a part of it to you. [The learned gentleman here read that portion of the 
evidence which referred to the prisoner's account of Mrs Taylor's attack and illness 
upon Friday night, the 21st February ; and also extracts from the evidence of 
Mary Patterson and Mrs Nabb, describing the finding of the Batley's mixture 
bottle in the pocket of Mrs Taylor after her death.] He continued : — I think 
you will be satisfied that there is not proof for the statement which he made to 
Dr Paterson, that she was in the habit of taking a drop occasionally — meaning 
that she was in the habit of taking spirits ; that there was nothing to justify the 
expression that she was in the habit of taking a drop. There is no proof, and 
there is no reason to suppose there was any truth, in the statement he made 
that she (the old lady) had been indulging in liquor for a few days, and had also 
been taking an overdose of opium. It is certainly unfortunate for this — in other 
respects the most unfortunate of men — if he should prove to be innocent of 
the crimes with which he is charged — to have stumbled into the terrible error of 
making these false statements. One of these was when the old lady was si ill 
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living ; he stated to the doctor whom he had sent for to come and see her that 
she was in the habit of taking a drop occasionally : the other, that he stated to 
the washerwoman when she was in the room that she had been indulging in 
liquor for some days, and had been confined to her bed by an overdose of opium. 
In addition to that, the first statement of all, which he makes to Dr Paterson, is 
a very strange one. He had told the young man Connell that it was apoplexy, 
when he came down from the bed-room, and was going into the consulting-room, 
after the short time, so far as we know, he had seen the patient. He sticks to 
that main point, or rather to an account that looks something like it, for Dr 
Paterson had been told that for half-an-hour or an hour before, when writing 
several letters in the consulting-room, after having partaken of some bitter 
beer, the bitterness of which was remarked upon, she had tumbled off a 
chair in a fit on to the floor, and had been taken up to the bed-room. That, 
however, is not according to the truth, for she had walked from the con- 
sulting-room, where she had been writing her letters, in all probability up 
to the bed-room herself at nine o'clock. She had had no tumble or fit at 
all. Now, the doctor knew nothing of her having the attack till the bell had 
rung three times — that hot water had been taken to her by the servant to make 
her vomit. And even after the third attack he was prevented from going up for 
a short time from having a patient waiting upon him in the consulting-room. 
The accounts, therefore, do not agree. It was a strange explanation he made in 
presence of the servants, as if he had only accidentally discovered from Mary 
M'Leod — who, by the way, swore that she knew nothing about it — that she had ^ 
got her a supply upon the Monday. Then it is a singular admission in con- 
nexion with it that before her death — before anything was found in her pocket 
at all — he told Dr Paterson that a few days before she had purchased something 
like half a pound of the solution, that she was in the habit of taking it regularly, 
and that, probably, her illness was to be accounted for by her having taken a 
good swig of it. That she was in the habit of taking this mixture — this solution 
of opium — is clear enough, and also that she had done so for years, so tljat an 
ordinary dose would have little effect upon her. That he knew that is also very 
true. Nay, that he knew it is certain, according to the case which is preSfcuted 
to you by the witnesses, if he had availed himself of the knowledge — he had got 
the bottle which the old lady had to allay her neuralgic headaches, or to ease 
herself from the excessive perspiration from which she suffered. He had availed 
himself of the knowledge, and had got hold of the bottle, and into it had in- 
troduced what he alone had the opportunity or means of introducing — that 
is, these two deadly poisons. Gentlemen, these falsehoods are very striking 
— very striking indeed; and they were followed by others. Dr Paterson 
showed his feeling upon the subject by refusing to grant any certificate of 
Mrs Taylor's death, and by informing the registrar that the death was sudden, 
unexpected, and to him mysterious, and that he would grant no certificate. 
Then Dr Pritchard grants a certificate himself. He says that twelve hours 
before her death she had been suffering from paralysis, and that apoplexy had 
supervened an hour before her death. He says — " Primary disease, paralysis ; 
duration of that, twelve hours ; secondary disease, apoplexy ; duration of 
that, one hour." Dr Paterson had refused to certify. He then certifies him- 
self, and certifies falsely. She was not suffering from paralysis twelve hours 
before her death. And he says she was suffering, and again falsely, from 
apoplexy one hour before her death. There was no paralysis, except the para- 
lytic affection which was caused by the aconite, and tbsit ^os not before eke 
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'Went upstairs at nine o'clock in the evening, which was only four hours before 
~h±er death ; for she died about one o'clock, or rather at half-past twelve. There 
mever was any apoplexy at all — she died of poison. Now, gentlemen, here is a 
^□aurder — a crime occurring as an episode in the course of another carrying on in 
"tihis doctor's house — and you have a false certificate from him, a false statement 
of the cause of death. Who could have poisoned her if he did not 1 Allow me 
"to supply an omission — that there is a mysterious matter in this case — indeed two 
of them — the one relating to the poisons — the same tapioca which had been got 
from a grocer's, I think, on the 13th February — and the other regarding the sick- 
ness of the assistants lodging in the house* I suppose it is clearly shown that 
poison — that poison antimony — that was the poison used in the tapioca that had 
been got and given to Mrs Pritchard, and that that antimony had been put into 
the parcel. It was purchased entirely for her use. A sufficient quantity of anti- 
mony was put into it, not to cause the death of anybody, but the sickness of any- 
body who took it. Keep in view that the method of poisoning alleged against the 
prisoner here is not the giving of a dose that would kill, but the introducing the 
poison into the food in such quantities that the taking of it would not kill, but 
produce sickness merely ; the intention being, in dealing with the victims who 
used the food, to produce and continue the sickness for months, the fatal ter- 
mination then supervening. A poisoner in this way practises the dreadful art 
successfully, and coulcl not be very apprehensive of even himself or any one else 
taking the food accidentally, as it would only make them sick. He knows that 
to produce death it will be necessary to continue it for a long time. Into this 
tapioca antimony is introduced — sufficient to produce sickness in anybody taking 
it, but not to produce death. It was intended as part of this scheme to ex- 
tend the poisoning over a long period of time. But Mrs Pritchard does not 
get this tapioca. She does not want it after it is made. It is taken by Mrs 
Taylor, and she is immediately seized by symptoms of poisoning by anti- 
mony. She is sick in the same way — I think she expressed it — as her daugh- 
ter was ; because the effects were the same. That tapioca was not put out of 
the way, as it might be required again ; and if Mrs Pritchard had wanted tapioca 
agai§, she would have got that, and the poisoning would have been carried on 
by means of it. If anybody else got it, it would be a misfortune, but not much 
more. It would produce sickness, but not destroy life ; and who could have 
introduced antimony into the tapioca except the master of the house, who was 
an adept — as I think I have proved against him — in such a mode of poisoning ? 
The bag containing what was left of the tapioca which had produced sickness in 
Mrs Taylor is found afterwards in the kitchen, is analysed, and found to contain 
antimony. I don't know how many, if even more than one in November partook 
of poisoned food ; but some food had been poisoned. I take that for granted, 
and that it had been taken by one of the boarders, named Connell, I think. But 
that is not presented as part of the case. He is one day more or less sick. 
If the lad is sick after he had taken something into which poison had been 
dropped — sugar, tea, or anything else — and that produced illness lasting for 
some time, I say nothing was more likely to happen in that house. The prisoner 
does not seem to have been alarmed about it — he does not seem to have been 
alarmed even when he himself was sick upon some occasion in February. He 
knew very well there was no occasion for alarm, for sickness was the end of it ; 
that it would require a long sickness in order to produce anything like a fatal 
result. Gentlemen, I have now stated to you, I think, all the views of this case 
which occur to my mind as material. IlDLW^^^^^^^^a^k^VsR^^^ss^ 
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judgment, the questions and the considerations upon which your verdict must 
depend. These questions, to resume very briefly, are these : — Did both ladies, 
or did either of them, die from the effects of poison ? If so, was that poison 
taken wilfully to commit suicide by both or either ? Was it taken accidentally, 
by the mistake of the persons themselves, or of some others ? If you answer 
the first of these questions in the affirmative, and the second and third in 
the negative, you are then shut up to this other question — Who committed 
the murder ? for murder, upon the assumption of these answers to the ques- 
tions I have stated, was committed. It is quite competent for you to find 
the prisoner guilty of the one charge, and to acquit him upon the other; 
but I submit to you, as the truth 'of the case, that he is guilty of both. I 
have stated to you the various considerations which appear to me to be of 
weight to determine conclusively your answers to the various questions which I 
have put to you in the manner which I have stated. By presenting the case to 
you, as I have done, maintaining the charge now at the close of the evidence as 
it was stated at the beginning, I have discharged my public duty to the best of 
my judgment, and, you will believe, I am sure, conscientiously. It is for you 
now, after you shall have heard the powerful, and I am sure altogether becoming 
and proper defence which will be stated for the prisoner by my friend Mr Clark, 
to consider how you are to discharge yours. If my friend shall be able to con- 
vince you, by arguments which you shall think the evidence warrants, that 
the evidence is insufficient — that you cannot, without serious doubt and mis- 
givings, pronounce the prisoner guilty of both or either of these murders, then 
undoubtedly it will be your duty to acquit him ; for in that case he shall be en- 
titled to be acquitted. But if, on the other hand, you are satisfied upon the 
evidence that he is guilty of both or either of these charges — if the effect of the 
evidence, considered calmly and dispassionately, is to produce that conviction upon 
your mind, then your duty — you duty to the public, to yourselves, to the oath 
which you have taken — is to pronounce a verdict according, in that view, to what 
is your opinion of the truth of the case, finding that he is guilty. 

[The Solicitor-General resumed his seat, having spoken about two hours and a 
quarter.] * 

MR CLARK'S ADDRESS FOR THE PRISONER. 

Mr A. R. Clark commenced his address for the prisoner at twenty minutes to 
three. He said — Gentlemen of the jury, under this indictment the prisoner is 
charged with the commission of two murders — the one the murder of his mother- 
in-law, Mrs Taylor ; the other, the murder of his wife. The annals of human 
berime are indeed black enough ; but if he be guilty of the charges that are made 
thus against him, I do not hesitate to say that he is the foulest criminal that 
^ever lived. He is a member of an honourable profession, whose duty and whose 
.pleasure it is to assuage suffering, to ward off the attacks of disease, and to do 
their best to prolong human life ; and we all know how nobly, how generously, 
liow unselfishly that duty is discharged. But here it is said that the physician 
became the destroyer, and used his art of healing to sap the foundation of life. 
Black indeed would be a crime such as that, but it in no degree indicates the 
measure of the prisoner's guilt if he indeed be guilty. He is charged with hav- 
ing murdered two defenceless, trusting, devoted women — of one of whom (to use the 
expressive language of Dr Cowan) he was the idol, and to the other of whom he was 
united by the most tender of human ties — who was the mother of his children, and 



-who loved him with a deep and lasting love. He cannot plead that any angry 
passion drove reason for a time from her seat, and led him to the commission of 
this foul act. Provocation cannot even be pleaded as a weak palliation for the 
crime. No ; I accept the words of the Solicitor-General, and say that, if he did 
commit the crime of which he is charged, it was a cold-blooded, deliberate poi- 
soning of these two trusting and loving women. Yet, even yet, the measure of 
his guilt, if he be guilty, is not full. His cruelty knew no compassion ; for if it 
be true that he poisoned these women, he did not resort to the use of drugs that 
in a few minutes or hours might have put them beyond the reach of pain, but 
chose rather to practise his devilish arts by slow degrees, so that the poison which 
he was administering should stop his wife's life by slow degrees. It was a poison 
which, if the case against him be true, was administered day after day, and week 
after week : and yet, during the two months or three months which elapsed from 
the commencement of the administration of this subtle agent, he is represented 
as watching over the being whom he was destroying, and holding loving inter- 
course with — nay, sleeping by the side of — that woman, whom his infernal prac- 
tices had doomed to death. Gentlemen, that is the crime with which he is 
charged. It is not less, but it is indeed, I believe, much greater ; for I have only 
attempted feebly to portray those feelings of horror which must necessarily arise 
in every well-regulated breast, in conceiving a guilt so great as that of which 
the prisoner is charged. But if, indeed, it is true that that is the charge, then, I 
think, gentlemen, I am well entitled to say that^ before you can hold him guilty 
of offences like these, you must have presented before you overwhelming evi- 
dence ; for I think it is hardly in the mind of man to believe that there ever was 
made a wretch so foul — a person so utterly devoid of human sentiments, of 
human feeling, as to practise deeds so frightful as those that are stated against the 
prisoner. I make these remarks simply for the purpose of pointing out to you 
the character of the charge, because unless you have before you the character of 
this charge which is made, you cannot well appreciate the evidence which the 
Crown says establishes it. You must have had before you evidence in which 
there can be no doubt — evidence strong, clear, overwhelming, that brings home 
to your minds and consciences, without the slightest suspicion on the accuracy 
of the testimony, that the prisoner is guilty. But if there be any doubt — and I 
hope to be able to show you that there is much doubt — if there be any reason- 
able doubt on your minds of the truth of this charge, I need not say what has 
already been said by the public prosecutor, that the prisoner is entitled to the 
benefit of that doubt. But, gentlemen, I have not yet seen any reasonable ground 
on which it can be said that so fearful a crime has been proved against the 
prisoner ; for I beg again to say, that you must consider that the public prosecutor 
has not been able to assign or suggest any motive for the commission of such a 
crime* True it is that the Solicitor-General endeavoured to show that he need 
not assign or suggest a motive, and I am not here to plead that murder may not 
be committed though there is no motive for the murder. But still, gentlemen 
in considering whether there is evidence sufficient, it is hard to throw out of view 
whether or not there were considerations which might in any degree have been 
impelling him to the commission of the crime or these crimes ; and all that the 
Crown have been able to suggest are, I think, these trifles arising from the con- 
nexion which it is said he had with Mary M'Leod, and from the expectation of 
some succession to be derived from the death of his mother-in-law, Mrs Taylor. 
Gentlemen, if it be true — if Mary M'Leod upon this matter is to be beliavedc— 
if, without any corroboration whatever, "MLary WMaMm^V^Na^Ns^ 
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for proof —if, in the absence of the proof of any familiarity whatever observed in 
that household between the prisoner and her, the statement which she gave you 
on the first day of the trial is to be taken for proof, I cannot help it ; but you can- 
not conceive that the motive which the Crown suggests should have influenced 
the prisoner to the commission of this crime. The motive seems to me, if I can un- 
derstand it, that he desired to marry that girl — to marry the girl of whose person he 
had already had possession, and that he had chosen, in order to carry out that inten- 
tion, to tread over the dead bodies of those two defenceless women. Marriage may, 
as she said, have been spoken of, but in jest, and it may have been the motive to 
some one to commit the crime ; but it is impossible to conceive it to be a motive 
to him. And in the case of Mrs Taylor, surely the motive was less. It appears 
— f or the Crown have been at the pains to show it — that this unhappy, man had 
his bank account overdrawn by some £300, and had borrowed upon two policies 
of insurance to the extent of £200— insurances which he had effected in 1851 ; 
and they tell you that, though he was the idol of Mrs Taylor, and was able, I 
daresay, to obtain anything which that woman could give him, nevertheless, to 
obtain some chance of succession — for he did not even know of the existence of 
the will which settled the life-interest of her estate upon his children, and, in 
the event of her daughter's death, gave him the annual interest until his chil- 
dren reached a certain age — he murdered this old lady who had trusted him, and 
who had loved him so long. Gentlemen, it is not in human nature to believe 
that these motives which were assigned or suggested by the Crown could ever 
have, in the least degree, actuated any human being to the commission of offences 
so hideous as these. And therefore, gentlemen, you must approach to the con- 
sideration of the evidence in this case, keeping fully before you the fearful crimes 
which are charged against the prisoner, and keeping this further before you, that 
there is no assignable motive or motives that can be suggested that could in the 
least impel him to the commission of these crimes. But my learned friend says 
the crimes are so like — the fever of the daughter is so very like that of the mother 
— that probably you would trace in all *this the finger of the medical man, to use 
my learned friend's expression ; and he dealt with the probabilities as proof 
upon which you are to proceed in this case. But put the likelihood before you, 
and consider then — Is this such a crime as a doctor would in such a position 
be likely to commit ? You had it proved in evidence yesterday that in poison- 
ing by metallic poison— of which antimony is one — the poison is necessarily 
found in the body of the victim, and proves always to be the best detection 
of the crime. No doubt Professor Maclagan said that it was possible that there 
might be a case in which all traces of metallic poisons might disappear ; but his 
long experience — and no one has had longer experience than he — did not enable 
him to cite any case which had actually occurred. And consider further that, 
this was not only a crime which a medical man was unlikely to commit, but it 
was a crime which was not committed in the best way ; for he used, not an occult 
poison, of which, as a doctor, he had the knowledge, but he used antimony 
which, as a medical man, he must have known left clear unmistakable traces 
When you assume the likelihood of his committing these offences, yet from the 
character of the crime, from its mode of commission, it is impossible to say 
there is anything to lead you to suppose that as a medical man he would commit 
it in the manner in which the Crown accuses him. Now, to sum up these con- 
siderations which the Crown have pressed upon you as indicating that he must 
have been the person who committed the crime, they are — that, in the first 
place, he had an opportunity of committing it ; and* in the second place, jhe was 



in possession of the means. It is far from me to deny or dispute that he was. 
If the charge of poisoning be a charge of poisoning by a husband against a wife 
living in the same house, to say that there was opportunity is simply to allege that 
the one was the husband and the other was the wife. That particular goes a 
very short way— indeed, goes no way at all— in even suggesting or indicating 
guilt. True, in many cases it is so, and forms a great topic in this Criminal Court, 
but never in such a case as this. If you find a case where the crime is committed, 
and where the person who has been charged with committing the crime has 
made an opportunity for himself— has been zealous in obtaining opportunities — 
then opportunity is of the greatest possible importance and the strongest pos- 
sible evidence ; but to say that he has opportunity in this case is nothing more 
than to say it was likely, as, indeed, it was true, that the husband who was 
attending the sick-bed of his wife should carry to her some of her meals, and 
send up others with her meals. But that he should do so is, I am sure, nothing 
unnatural — nothing to suggest guilt. It would have been frightfully suggestive 
of guilt, if instead of sending up these meals, and taking them up himself, 
he had always chosen some other agent to carry up these meals and administer 
the food she was taking. If that had been the case, I would have been 
inclined to say that the Crown would have had the case much more 
strong to indicate guilt, than they have when, as is stated here, that 
he was administering to the comfort of his wife while upon her death- 
bed. Was it remarkable that he was possessed of the means of killing this 
woman, by the legal possession of poison ? He was by profession a doctor, and 
had, no doubt, as I daresay most doctors have, considerable quantities of drugs 
in his possession. No doubt it came out yesterday from the evidence of Mr 
Campbell, that the quantity which he had of aconite was greater than that 
gentleman had ever sold to a medical man — as much, indeed, as he used in his 
dispensing business in the course of a whole twelvemonth. But see how little 
you can trust evidence like that, for we put into the box to-day two gentlemen 
who told you they were in the habit of making up prescriptions of aconite con- 
taining in each no less than half-an-ounce, and that they were in the habit of 
selling large quantities of that tincture in a year. No doubt the prisoner was in 
the habit of using large quantities of tartarised antimony, and much of this he 
is charged with having administered to his wife. But does that prove anything 
in the case 1 It merely proves that he was in possession of the substances 
which he is charged with having administered to those women. To that extent 
the Crown have proved their case ; but how far is it possible to say that he ob- 
tained those poisons for the purpose of committing murder ? The possession 
of those poisons is founded upon by the Crown as showing that he intended 
them for a felonious purpose. But is it possible to conceive that he bought 
those quantities of antimony and other drugs at the apothecaries' room for the 
purpose of committing murder ? It is perfectly out of the question to suppose 
so. If those poisons had been so used, they must have been most destructive, 
as the strength is most enormous. The amount of aconite necessary to kill is a 
very minute dose indeed. But it is not unimportant, in considering this ques- 
tion, and it is very important especially in considering the argument of the 
Solicitor-General — that these poisons were not kept in any locked press, but, 
upon the contrary, were within the reach of the household. If one thing is 
established in this case, it is the fact to which I now allude— and I am not com- 
mending the prudence of leaving drugs exposed to those in the house. It is not 
a question of prudence, it is a question of crime we are considering, and it is 
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established by all the evidence we have heard that those poisons were kept in an 
unlocked press in the consulting-room, within the reach of the other per- 
sons living in the prisoner's house ; and taken in connexion with this matter, 
which I think the Solicitor-General could hardly explain, that it appeared 
Connell, one of the boarders in the house, took ill in November, when Mrs 
Pritchard was absent, and that his illness was referred to February, when no 
doubt Mrs Pritchard was in the house, and that the doctor himself took ill pre- 
cisely in the same way, and indicating all these symptoms of poisoning which 
are relied upon as to the food of the persons whose death we are inquir- 
ing into. The Solicitor-General says, " Oh, the doctor will take no harm ; I can 
hardly conceive of the prisoner being poisoned." It is perfectly incredible to 
say that while in the course of poisoning his wife he so suffered and took no 
notice of it. I think I shall be able to show you that this is not the case. It is 
a remark I have made, and I think it is right we should have it in view that, 
when we come to consider the articles of poisoned food which are in question, 
which the Crown say are poisoned, that there was not one of these articles of 
food which ever reached the lips of Mrs Taylor or Mrs Pritchard without passing 
through other hands than those of the prisoner ; and it is odd enough that in 
regard to each of these three articles of poisoned food, the person who adminis- 
tered it, and who carries away the food left, is this girl Mary M'Leod. Now, 
gentlemen, these are the preliminary observations which I think it right to 
make in considering the question upon which you are now called upon to decide. 
And it will not do, I again repeat, to proceed upon suspicion or probability. 
You can only proceed upon proof, as distinct from conjecture, suspicion, or pro- 
bability. It will not do for the Solicitor-General, in conducting this case, to say, 
" I have established that one of two persons must have committed these crimes,'' 
and that you can trace the particular finger of the medical man in connexion with 
those crimes. Probability will never support a conviction. It will not do for my 
learned friend to say, as he said at the close of his speech, as regards the death 
of Mrs Pritchard, it was the act of either the prisoner or of Mary M'Leod, but 
that it was not likely that a girl of fifteen would have the skill to do it. Do you 
not think that he shrinks from the onus of proof when he accepts this convenient 
mode of getting rid of the difficulty, as he must prove that it is one of those two 
persons who did it. He must prove by evidence that it was not Mary M'Leod, 
or some one else in the house, and it was only by showing that it was not Mary 
M'Leod, that he can bring this charge home to the prisoner. And, gentlemen, while 
on the topic, let me examine further and more minutely the evidence of the case. 
I was struck, in the course of this trial on the part of the Crown, by a very sin. 
gular omission intentional on their part, as it must have been. They were speaking 
of the persons who cooked the food ; and they came to Catherine Lattimer, and 
spoke to the tapioca in which they said antimony had been placed. They asked 
Catherine Lattimer if it was true that she put nothing into that tapioca, and she 
told you that there was nothing in it except tapioca ; and that Mrs Pritchard 
chose to put the sugar into it to suit her own taste. But it is remarkable that 
when the Solicitor-General puts that dilemma to you upon which his whole case 
is founded, he said that it was either Mary M'Leod or the prisoner ; but in the 
course of his examination of Mary M'Leod he did not venture to put the question 
— " Did you put nothing into these poisoned articles which by your hands you 
have carried to the lips of these two victims, Mrs Taylor and Mrs Pritchard.'' It 
s a singular omission in the case of the Crown, which necessarily depends upon 
being able to select between those two persons whom the Solicitor-General stated 
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were the only two persona who could have committed the murder, that they did 
not venture to put the question to exclude upon her evidence the fact that she 
might have been guilty. And this is all the more strong, please to keep in view 
—all the more strong that I shall trace immediately through her hands, and 
through her hands alone, every article of poisoned food which we have heard of ; 
and I think I will be able to show you that the prisoner had nothing to do with 
any one of them. Now, gentlemen, let us take the two cases separately ; and as 
Mrs Taylor was the person who first died, I shall state shortly the case which I 
have to submit to you upon the evidence applicable to this unfortunate lady 
Mrs Taylor was taken ill on the 24th February. Some uncertainty there appears 
to be about the hour. She had come on the 10th ; she was taken ill on the 24th 
February ; and ultimately died on the Saturday morning. Her illness was not 
long. There were certain symptoms observed upon by the Solicitor-General of 
her vomiting and purging in the course of that forenoon ; but it is quite certain 
that she did not die of the administration of antimony. It is proved by the 
medical evidence — and it is the case of the Crown— that in her case antimony 
was not the agent which caused her death ; but it is said that it was a more 
subtle poison still ; and they attributed it to the aconite which existed in 
that solution of morphia which she was possessed of, and which she used 
to a considerable extent. Now, let us see what the evidence is as to 
the cause of this lady's death. Antimony was found on her person, on 
the medical examination after her death ; but, as I said before, we may discard 
that, for it is not said now to be the cause of her death. There is a question 
whether it was opium which she herself possessed, or whether it was aconite 
which had been murderously introduced into the opium. The case for the 
Crown — that aconite was the cause of death — necessarily depends upon their 
being able to show, from the symptoms which were observed by Dr Paterson — 
the only person who saw her alive when she was suffering under the influence of 
the poison — whether these symptoms are to be attributed to aconite to the 
exclusion of opium, or at all events to be attributed to aconite given along with 
opium. And what is the evidence which we have upon this matter ? I take 
what I think is not unnaturally the evidence which is best to be relied upon — 
the evidence given by the gentleman who observed the case ; because all the 
others — the only two others who were examined upon the matter — Dr Maclagan 
and Dr Littlejohn — were merely giving scientific opinions ; and Dr Paterson 
stated on his examination that he believed, when he saw Mrs Taylor on the 24th 
February, that she was narcotised— suffering under opium, dying from its in- 
fluence — and he described the symptoms, which I need not go over. Amongst 
others, he described the symptoms of laborious oppressed breathing, which he 
at a subsequent examination described as what some people would call stertorous 
breathing ; described further coma as existing — a coma which, at the time of 
observation, he looked upon as the coma which is produced by the attack of a 
narcotic poison, such as opium. Now, no other person has anything further to 
go upon, so far as symptoms are concerned, except what Dr Paterson himself 
observed — the only observer ; and Dr Paterson, having heard the whole history 
of the case, and having been examined, retained the opinion of the case 
which he had expressed before — which he had expressed at the time, and 
attributed the death to Mrs Taylor taking too much opium. He did not 
suppose that there was any indication whatever of the presence of any other 
poison. No doubt he said, in answer to a question put from the Bench, that 
it was not impossible that aconite might have been present ; but surely the 
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statement that it is not impossible that aconite is present is not a statement 
which can in any degree support the case of the Crown. And what does the 
other gentleman say? I asked Dr Maclagan, who studied the question, if 
they were the symptoms of poisoning by opium, and he said they were not. I 
asked him why he said there was no coma, and that the breathing was impercep- 
tible and not laborious. Dr Maclagan had not observed very minutely what Dr 
Paterson said ; for Dr Paterson said there was coma ; that there was laborious 
oppressed breathing. I referred Dr Maclagan to the testimony which Dr Pater- 
son gave, and he said, " Oh, you may throw that out of count altogether. It is 
in consequence of the imperceptible breathing ; it does not indicate aconite as 
distinct from opium." Upon this he founded his opinion that aconite was pre- 
sent, and that she was not suffering from opium. He threw out that, but omit- 
ted to notice that Dr Paterson was particular in establishing that there was op- 
pressed breathing as contradistinguished from imperceptible breathing, which 
indicates the presence of aconite. But Dr Maclagan went further, and said, 
" Oh, it is oppressed breathing only, not stertorous breathing. ,, But Dr Paterson 
was recalled, and we have him afterwards stating that he preferred to call it op- 
pressed breathing, and that most people called it snoring or stertorous breathing. 
Therefore, I think it is out of the question to say that the Crown have anything 
like established the proposition upon which the whole case of the Solicitor- 
General rests, that the aconite was the agent which led to this lady's death. I 
am assuming — I don't care to enter into the question- that that lady had not 
died a natural death. But I only ask you to consider whether there is evidence 
on this point on which the whole case for the Crown turns, of the administration 
of aconite. For I think the best evidence — that of the observer at the time — an 
observer not, as I shall afterwards be able to show, in favour of the prisoner, 
but against him — the only one is the observer who tells you both at the time 
and now, that he is of opinion opium was the agent which caused death. Let us 
see now whether it was not possible for this death to occur without in any degree 
being connected with the prisoner. Assuming for a moment that opium may be 
the cause of death — I am not bound to put it in the least degree higher — assum- 
ing that opium may have been the cause of death, let us see whether it was not 
possible that this act might have occurred without the agency of the prisoner 
Assume, if you like, that antimony had been administered — I shall consider 
the proof of the antimony — but assuming it — what was there more likely than 
that this old lady might have taken a great dose of opium, as was suggested 
at the time by Dr Paterson, and was spoken of by the prisoner himself, who 
said he believed she had been indulging in that stuff? It is the case for 
the Crown that she was suffering from vomiting and purging ; and what, I 
ask, more likely than that, to relieve the pain from which she was suffering, she 
might have overdosed herself with the drug, which she was so plentifully in 
possession of ? And if this is a fair and reasonable theory to take, why should 
you go upon the probability of the Crown, and say we shall prefer the probability 
of the Crown to the probability of the other side, and find that Mrs Taylor died 
from the administration of aconite, though it might have been that opium was 
the cause of her death, of which she herself was abundantly possessed ? I do 
not say that the old lady committed or intended to commit suicide ; far from that. 
But a person having these dangerous drugs, and so much given to the use of them, 
may have killed herself by her own hand, more especially if it be true, as the case 
for the Crown indicates, that her system had been reduced by antimony pre- 
viously administered. Noting more Ukely to have happened than this— that 
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being bo reduced, and taking a dose of that by mistake for the purpose of reliev- 
ing herself from the pains and vomiting which she suffered from — nothing, 
I say, is more possible than that she may have taken too much for her reduced 
system of body, and died from taking* that opium in the possession of which she 
was to suoh an extent. But, gentlemen, all these considerations are of very little 
consequence until you come to the question of considering whether there is proof 
of the administration. It is of very little consequence in what way this unhappy 
lady died ; but it is of consequence whether it was from the prisoner's hands, or 
through his instrumentality, that the poison was received. Now, I think I can 
show you that, as regards this unhappy woman, there is no proof whatever that 
he administered any poison. The only poisoned article which the Crown can 
even by any evidence suggest that she received, was the tapioca which she ob- 
tained, I think, upon the 13th for Mrs Pritchard's use. Let us see what about 
this tapioca. The case of the Crown is that antimony was put into this tapioca 
by the prisoner ; for the tapioca no doubt contained antimony. Let us look at 
the history of this tapioca ; it is a very important item in the case. It would 
have been well if the Solicitor-General had explained at a little greater length how 
he connected the prisoner with this tapioca. Let us have the history of it. 
It appears that after Mrs Taylor came to visit her daughter on the 9th 
February — on the Monday following, I think, on the 13th — it was suggested, 
apparently through Mrs Taylor, and in the course of the forenoon of that 
day, that Mrs Pritchard would like some tapioca. There was no talk previously 
of their having been any tapioca required for the use of Mrs Pritchard. She 
was ill, and in bed, and her mother thought that tapioca would be food 
which she might relish ; or it may be, Mrs Pritchard herself may have suggested 
that she should like some of it. Accordingly some tapioca is got by a little boy 
who is sent to buy it, and it is brought in and received oddly enough by Mary 
M'Leod. She says it was placed for some short time — she does not tell how 
long, about half-an-hour, perhaps — she says it was placed on the lobby table for 
that time. According to Catherine Lattimer's statement, Mary M'Leod takes 
down the tapioca to Catherine ; but according to Mary's statement, it was taken 
down by Mrs Taylor herself. Now, the suggestion of the Crown here is that the 
prisoner put in this antimony into the tapioca, and that it was nicely adjusted 
to the tapioca which had been bought, so as to produce sickness leading to 
death, but not to produce death itself. From what the Solicitor-General said 
it would have been certainly of some importance to have shown that the prisoner 
had any opportunity whatever of administering or putting any poison into the 
tapioca, but it is not even proved — there is not a shadow of evidence — that he 
had any opportunity. The tapioca was received by Mary M'Leod, taken down to 
the kitchen after having lain a short time on the lobby table ; and there is not 
a vestige of evidence to show that the prisoner was in the house at the time. 
Catherine Lattimer and Mary M'Leod could have told you that, but there is not 
a suggestion on the part of the Crown that Dr Pritchard was present in the 
house at the time. He was a man accustomed to exercise an active profession, 
and, of course, naturally, would be out at that period of the day ; but, at all 
events, it is not even shown that he was aware in the least degree that his wife 
desired tapioca, or that his mother-in-law had ordered it. It is not even shown 
that there was the least possibility of his introducing antimony into that bag. The 
antimony must have been in the bag before it was taken down to Catherine 
Lattimer, because Lattimer prepared the tapioca from it, and that tapioca 
is said to have been poisoned. It is prepared and carried up by Mary M'Leocl 
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to her mistress, who declines to take it, and it is taken by Mrs Taylor, who, 
according to Mr Connell, one of the students living in the house, was taken 
ill after partaking of it. Now, when you have poison found in a house, 
passing through certain hands undoubtedly, and among those, through the 
hands of the only person whom the Solicitor-General says he must exclude 
before he can convict the prisoner, how is it to be supposed that he could have 
anything to do with putting poison into this tapioca, of the existence of which 
he did not know, and seeing, moreover, that he was not in the house at the 
time, and there is no suggestion of that kind ? The antimony was put into the 
bag in the house ; but then the prisoner is not proved to be there. Are you to 
hold, therefore, that his was the foul hand that put in that antimony for the 
purpose of taking away his wife's life, or that he adjusted it with suoh nice 
admeasurement, to see that too much poison was not taken in any portion ? To 
have done this would have been to have taken much more time than he could 
have had, even though he had had the opportunity of putting it in. On the 
contrary, gentlemen, I suggest to you that it is almost inconceivable that he 
could have done it, and that there is upon the proof, as the Crown have chosen 
to lead it, and upon which you must find your verdict, a greater probability that 
it might have been another hand than his that put in the poison. Yet with all 
the probability in favour of another person, the Solicitor-General's whole case 
was this — the murder was committed by one of two, and it was not likely that a 
girl like Mary M'Leod was the person. Is there any further proof of administra- 
tion in this case ? Not the slightest — there is no other proof whatever of admini- 
stration. No other poison could be traced to the prisoner, or even to show that he 
was connected with this case. As regards Mrs Taylor — that is the whole evi- 
dence of administration. But there is another bottle — a bottle of Batley's Solu- 
tion — which she had in her pocket, and which, apparently, she carried with 
her ; and it is suggested that the prisoner may have put the aconite and the 
antimony which was found in it into the bottle in the pocket. He knew, 
no doubt, that she was taking it ; but it is not in the least degree proved 
that he knew where it was, in what bottle it was, or where Mrs Taylor kept 
the bottle. Mary M'Leod did know, for she bought it for Mrs Taylor. But 
what is the ground of the suggestion that aconite had been put into that 
bottle before Mrs Taylor had it ? What is there to prove it ? All that you 
have is that Drs Maclagan and Littlejohn say there was, that they were 
contradicted by the person who actually observed its effects. And what became 
of this bottle ? It was found after her death on her person. Is it possible to 
suppose that he had means of getting at the bottle before her death to adminis- 
ter the poison? How could he? It was carried about upon her person, and 
there is not the slightest suggestion that he ever had access to it ; and yet you 
are asked to act upon that suggestion, because, to use the words of the Solicitor- 
General, " You may probably trace the administration to a medical hand." You 
are to act upon probabilities so general that I wonder the Solicitor-General put 
it to you. No ; probabilities are not in this case—probabilities are not here. It 
is proof, and proof alone, that we can go upon. Now, what was the history of 
that bottle ? It was found in her clothes, no doubt, when the body was being 
dressed by these two women, Mary Patterson and Mrs Nabb, and even they did 
not know the very great quantity, perhaps, that this old lady had taken. But 
still more ; supposing that she should take no aconite, she had taken sufficient of 
the mixture to account for her death. Assuming that the highest mark on the 
bottle, as taken by Dr Paterson, is a correct one, it would come to be not more 
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than 2f ounces that bad been taken. It was shown that the bottle was put by 
for the time, but if it was taken away after the murder, that is of very little con- 
sequence. If he had put the antimony into it, would it not have been very easy 
for him to have thrown the bottle aside ? But instead of that, we have him ex- 
pressing his surprise to these two women that she had token such a great quan- 
tity of the medicine which she was accustomed to take. He takes away the 
bottle, and brings it back again, and there it remains until examined by Dr 
Penny, who then finds that there exists in it some aconite and antimony. But 
where is the shadow of proof that he put it there ? The bottle was lying open— 
the bottle was not locked up in any way — it remained in the house from the 
death of Mrs Taylor, from the 25th February till after the prisoner was appre- 
hended, more than a month afterwards. Any person in the house might have 
access to it, and yet all that can be suggested to prove that the prisoner put in 
this antimony and this aconite before her death was contained in that observa- 
tion of my learned friend, that you could trace, or that you could probably 
trace, here the finger of the medical man. It is a singular request to 
you to proceed in such a case on such a suggestion. Then another con- 
sideration on which the Solicitor-General founded a good deal was, that the 
accused gave an account to the registrar that Mrs Taylor had died of paraly- 
sis and apoplexy, which is not, as he says, true, and which he could not have 
believed, and that he considers to be another proof of his guilt. Now, in the 
utter absence of any proof of the administration of poison to Mrs Taylor, it is 
stated that he said this woman had died of some disease of which she did not 
die— that she had died from natural disease, while really she had been poisoned. 
But what did he say to these two women ? He said, when they found the bottle, 
" Good heavens, I am surprised to find what a quantity she has taken." But it 
seems that she was able to take about 150 drops a day, and was it, therefore, un- 
natural for him in the circumstances to use the expression that she had died 
from natural causes ? Then Dr Paterson had previously told him that, in his 
opinion, she had died of poisoning by opium ; and what was therefore more 
natural than for the prisoner, on being visited next day by his father-in-law, to 
say, a Oh, the death was sudden and apoplectic ?" Was it very unnatural for 
the son-in-law meeting his father-in-law to ascribe the death to natural disease, 
though he knew it was to be ascribed really to taking opium ? It may have been 
wrong — it was quite wrong in him to send an improper account to the registrar, 
who was bound to register the cause of death. I am not justifying the act — I 
am not justifying the act at all — I am considering only the question of whether 
you can infer guilt from the circumstance that he tells his father-in-law that 
death resulted from natural causes. Well, knowing that the unfortunate woman 
died from taking too much opium, I do not think that is a very unnatural cir- 
cumstance; he does not wish the true cause of his mother-in-law's death to 
appear— he wished rather to conceal it. He tells his father-in-law what he thinks 
of it, or rather tells him to go to Dr Paterson ; but Dr Paterson declines to give 
the information, for he refers the father-in-law to the son-in-law again for the 
cause of death. But if he was intending to conceal the cause of death, so as to 
prevent inquiry, and that, too, with a guilty knowledge, would he have sent the 
father-in-law to Dr Paterson ? Would he not at once have certified the death 
himself, as he afterwards did I Dr Paterson would not do it. His dignity or 
etiquette would not allow him to do it ; he was the consulting, and not the 
attending physician, and he takes no notice or little notice of the old gentle- 
man, but refers him back to his son-in-law, who says, and, I think, says 
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humanely enough, the cause of death was apoplexy, and does not choose 
to ascribe it to its real cause, which would indeed be painful enough for a hus- 
band to hear. I do not say that he was justified in doing as he did ; I am not 
justifying the morality of the act ; but, looking at the circmnstances that axe pre- 
sented to us, is there any degree of guilty knowledge when he asked Dr Patereon 
to inform his father in-law of the cause of death, and he was only forced to take 
that step by Dr Paterson refusing to act upon the suggestion ! But, gentlemen, 
there are some other aspects that he gives of it— some false aspects which the 
Solicitor-General founds so much upon, and which all depend upon the evidence 
of Dr Paterson ; and Dr Paterson, I think, in a case of this kind, is not justly 
entitled to all the consideration with which he was treated by the Solicitor-Gene- 
ral ; for I venture to say that no witness in a case of murder ever exhibited so 
great an animus as that gentleman did exhibit when he was examined in the box, 
and I would call attention to one or two curious facts connected with his examina- 
tion. Why, he had got the exact distance between his house and the prisoner's 
house ; for when he was asked, " How far is it ?" he replied at once, " 195 yards." 
A criminal detective could not have answered with greater precision, or given it 
off with a better air ; but there was still something worse suggested by him, 
which he had no reason to suggest. What he told you here in the witness-box 
was, that he met Dr Pritchard accidentally on the 1st of March, and that Dr 
Pritchard asked him to come and see his suffering wife next day ; but Dr Paterson 
added, with something which I confess seemed like a sneer, " he would not have 
asked me if it had not been for the accidental meeting/' How does Dr Paterson 
know that? I should think Dr Paterson regrets extremely having made the 
observation from the witness-box when he was sworn to speak upon oath, for it 
was merely conjecture, which could proceed from nothing but animus in his mind 
against the prisoner. He had no right to draw his own conclusions in that way. 
It might have been an accidental meeting, or it might not. Granting that it was 
an accidental meeting, as Dr Paterson describes it, he has no right, because he is 
asked at this accidental meeting to visit the prisoner s wife on the following day, 
to say that that request would not have been made had it not been for that acci- 
dental meeting with Dr Pritchard on the street. And I do think that, considering 
the bias which that gentleman has shown, and the conduct which he has displayed 
with regard to this melancholy case, I am not too strong in saying that very little 
credence is to be placed on his observations or remarks upon this case as against 
the prisoner. From the position Dr Paterson occupied in the box — a position which 
the Solicitor-General declined to characterise, and an example which I shall 
follow — I will leave you to consider whether the gentleman is speaking exactly 
the truth, or has been speaking, I do not say distinctly untruths, but speaking 
from impressions which he has unreasonably taken up, when he reflected upon 
this case from the time it commenced ; and when you consider what he said in 
speaking of Mrs Pritchard, that when he was called in to see Mrs Taylor on the 
night on which she died, on the 24th February, he did not speak to Mrs Pritchard, 
but saw her, and seeing her, he formed the conclusion that she was being poisoned 
— slowly poisoned by some person to him unknown. That was the conviction 
whioh he affirmed. Well, gentlemen, he says he was frightened to tell Dr Prit- 
chard about it — " It was an unsafe thing," said the doctor. Was it unsafe to tell 
the poor father the next day when he came to call upon him to ascertain the cause 
of his wife's death— was there any danger in telling the poor father, or suggesting 
that he should take some steps to save his daughter from being murdered, which 
he, Dr Paterson, as a medical man, knew, or which he was convinced was being 
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done ? There was no danger— nothing but a suggestion to be made, and the 
woman might have been saved. Yet Dr Paterson, in the face of the conviction 
that murder was being done, would do nothing whatever to arrest its course. 
Nay, more ; even a more fearful thing was said by him in the witness-box. He 
was asked by the husband, in the manner which I have stated, on the 1st March 
to visit the wife on the 2d March, and he did so. On doing so he found that 
that woman was being murdered by some one to him unknown, and, retain- 
ing that conviction when he saw her upon the second occasion, that convic- 
tion was, he said, confirmed. And, gentlemen, Dr Paterson told you that either 
through fear or etiquette or dignity, being but a consulting physician, and 
not attending the patient, he did call in then merely as a friend to express 
condolence — he gave no hint to this unhappy lady as he and she sat alone, 
about the murder which he was convinced was being practised upon her — 
was being slowly carried through. I will not characterise the position which 
Dr Paterson holds ; but if what Dr Paterson says is to be believed, I beg 
you, gentlemen, to judge of the conduct of that medical man, who was afraid, 
from motives of his own — fearful of his purse — fearful of his person — fear 
ful of his dignity and of his etiquette — to arrest the progress, or take an- 
steps to arrest the progress, of a murder which he was convinced was being per- 
petrated. Gentlemen, for Dr Paterson's sake, I refuse to believe that statement. 
It is a statement which I think cannot be believed ; it is a statement which has 
grown upon this man, as that expression clearly indicated — which he has 
attained by brooding over this case. I do not believe that he saw any symptoms 
of poisoning, or he would have acted as every medical man would have acted — 
unselfishly, nobly, and generously in the matter. And when you see that this is 
inconsistent with the whole conduct of the profession to which he belongs, I ask 
you to disbelieve many of the statements which he makes. You cannot rely upon 
these statements, given with a bias, for he tells you what is incredible or only 
credible at the loss of his own honour, which I am sure he will strive studiously 
to guard. He has become a partisan in this matter altogether, and forgot what 
is due to his position and his profession. All that can be said of Dr Paterson is 
this — that he speaks about the prisoner, of his mofcher-in-law, and speaks further 
about what the prisoner said about her falling ; yet even after all, this is merely 
an account of a circumstance given by Dr Paterson some months, or, if you like, 
a month after the case occurred. And because the prisoner made some state- 
ments which are not consistent exactly with the truth as now disclosed upon 
the evidence, are you to believe upon Dr Paterson's statement, and upon his 
statement only, that these statements were made so as to show guilty knowledge. 
I can quite understand how it should be that, after there is proof of administra- 
tion, you may support that proof by evidence of falsehoods which the prisoner 
may tell, if you have reliable evidence to prove the truth that falsehoods 
were stated. But when you have no evidence of the administration of poison 
— when the evidence is all the other way— when you have no evidence that 
he had administered that poison ; then I think you cannot eke out the pro- 
babilities of the case by appealing to these probabilities, or appealing to false- 
hoods depending upon evidence like that here, showing conclusively, beyond 
reasonable doubt, that this prisoner was the person who committed that foul 
crime upon the person of his mother-in-law. Gentlemen, that is the examination, 
which I make of the evidence in the case of Mrs Taylor ; and you will 
please to observe that, though X think I have brought out the whole proof 
whioh attaches upon this matter, there is no proof whatever to convict 
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the prisoner with any administration of poison except suspicion — this suspicio n 
arisiiig from the fact of his being a medical man. Let ns see if it stands differ- 
ently in the case of Mrs Pritchard. So doubt, he attended her bedside, as he 
was bound to do as her husband — as he was bound to do as a physician ; and 
no doubt he ascribes her death to gastric fever, to which gastric fever that death 
undoubtedly was not due. But is it so very clear that a disease, which indicated 
itself in the manner which was described, might not have been mistaken even by 
a skilful medical man for gastric ferer ? On that matter, if I am not mistaken, 
we have no evidence. We have, no doubt, evidence now given in the course of 
the trial, that the symptoms were symptoms of poisoning by antimony ; but are 
the symptoms of poisoning by antimony so easily distinguished by a person 
assumed to be innocent of the administration of it ? It is all very well at this 
present time, when the case has come out, and the chemical analysis has been 
made, for medical men to say that the symptoms are consistent with poisoning 
by antimony, and suggest that poisoning by antimony— to make that statement 
not only when their suspicions are aroused, but when they know by the chemical 
investigation that antimony was present in the body. But* gentlemen, it is a 
perfectly different case when the administration is going on ; and I do not think 
there is any evidence whatever to show that the symptoms of poisoning by anti- 
mony are capable of easy detection. No such question that I know of was put 
to the medical witnesses. Therefore, the whole case of the Crown necessarily 
fails upon this matter, upon which they have founded so much ; because they 
say that Dr Pritchard is to be presumed guilty of those offences because he 
should easily and at once have known that something was wrong, and that he 
was absurd in putting it down to gastric fever. All very well, when one is wise 
after the fact, to ascribe it to this poison, because it has been previously ascer- 
tained ; but consider, if you please, whether there is any evidence to show that, 
though he might have been wrong in the existence of fever and the existence 
of gastric fever, he could have known or suspected that there was poisoning 
by antimony. The only evidence which we have upon this matter, I think, 
is simply an expression which we have from Dr Gairdner, who saw Mrs 
Pritchard upon two days, on the 8th and 9th February, and, I think, in 
answer to questions from my Mends on the other side, he said, "The case 
puzzled me very much." So much for the easy inference which was here 
made as inferring Dr Pritchard's guilt, that Dr Pritchard ought to have dis- 
covered the poisoning by antimony which was going on in his own house, 
himself a medical man, as the Solicitor-General so often repeated. But if the 
prisoner was guilty of this crime, why was he so perfectly willing — nay, desir- 
ous—that the wife should have the assistance of attendance ? It was he who 
brought Mrs Taylor, according to the assumption of the Solicitor-General ; and 
after Mrs Taylor, poor thing, was taken away, what is the history we have upon 
this matter ? It was suggested by him that she should have a nurse to attend 
her ; and the suggestion would have been carried out but for whom ? For his 
wife. For you will remember that the witness Catherine Lattimer, when exa- 
mined upon the first day of the trial, stated that she conversed with Mrs Pritchard 
upon that subject, and Mrs Pritchard said that the doctor wanfed her to have a 
nurse, but that she objected to strangers. And, again, the same statement was 
made by her brother, Dr Taylor, who was examined to-day, and who tells us that 
Dr Pritchard offered to get a nurse, but that Mrs Pritchard refused. Is it sug- 
gested, therefore, by some persons here who had some knowledge of the disease 
of his wife, that the prisoner wanted to prevent his wife from getting daily and 
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nightly attendance ? Now, the evidence shows that it was owing to her own act 
and wish that the attendance was not got That is proved by the evidence of 
Catherine Lattimer, and still more clearly by that of Dr Taylor. Was the 
prisoner desirous that medical men should be excluded from her bed-room 1 It 
was said that Dr Gairdner was called in ; and some evidence has been shown that 
she was desirous of a medical attendant ; and that she called her husband a hypo- 
crite. To this the Solicitor-General made no reference, and very properly so, I 
think, as there was no doubt it was spoken under the influence of delirium. Dr 
Gairdner was there on the 8th and 9th February, he says ; and ho told you that 
a message had been sent to him telling him not to come again, and that it wt s 
from Dr Pritchard ; but when we examined Dr Taylor to see whether Dr Gairdner 
ww stopped from going again to see Mrs Pritchard, we found that it was Mrs Prit- 
chard herself that took exception to his attendance, and prevented it. No doubt 
this was so, according to Dr Paterson's statement with reference to this matter, for 
which there is no foundation ; and it would have been better if ho had kept it to 
himself, as the statement appears to have been made to bias the case — so that there 
is no reason to suppose that, in order to poison her, the prisoner kept persons away 
from the bedside of his wife. It was her own act that prevented her having Dr 
Gairdner, and it was also her own act that prevented proper attendants. I think 
that there is no probability in the circumstances on which the Solicitor-General 
founds, that the prisoner was desirous of secluding his wife from supervision, 
that he might the more secretly practise the art which he was accused of prac- 
tising against her. It is very idle for the Solicitor-General to say, " I reduce the 
case to a question between Mary M'Leod and the prisoner." It is not enough to 
say that a girl of seventeen might have been guilty of it, but I should have liked 
the Solicitor-General to have shown anything like proof of the administration of 
poison by the prisoner. He should have shown that the poison ever reached his 
wife by another than his own instrumentality. With reference to the question 
of poisoned food, the first thing I shall notice is the poisoned cheese ; and it is 
said that the cheese was poisoned by the white powder which the prisoner is 
said to have had in his possession. We will see if there is any evidence to show 
that that was done by him. It is spoken to by the girl Mary M'Leod. She tells 
you that she had taken up the tray for the supper, and that on the tray was the 
cheese and other things which were placed on the table at which Dr Taylor and 
the other inmates of the house are sitting ; that she came out, and that, on re- 
turning again, Dr Pritchard handed to her a piece of cheese to take to her mis- 
tress. She did not see it cut off the cheese ; but Dr Pritchard handed it to her 
sitting at the table ; and it is perfectly obvious that it must have been cut off 
the cheese eaten by the family at supper. If he had placed antimony upon it, 
it must have been placed upon it in the presence of the persons at supper. You 
have heard the cheese described — a piece of yellow cheese — which must have 
indicated the powder of tartarised antimony, if placed upon it. It was antimony 
that was placed upon it if you believe the medical witnesses, because Drs Mac- 
lagan and Littlejohn stated that it indicated antimony in the symptoms. Dr 
Littlejohn suggested the possibility of his putting the tartarised antimony into 
the egg-flip ; but it was not asked if it were possible to put this tartarised anti- 
mony upon the cheese while sitting at supper ; and I leave you to judge if it were 
possible. The piece of cheese was taken up oddly enough — I cannot help notic- 
ing the coincidence — by Mary M*LeocL She says she ate a part of it, and that it 
did her no harm ; but the residue was taken down to the kitchen and eaten by 
Mary Paterson, and she suffered from vomiting. Now, will you take it into your 
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mf poison in any food taken by his wife. The whole case stands upon mere 
probabilities — mere suggestions, that opportunities and means were in his pos- 
sflsrioD, and that either he or some other person must have been the guilty 
party. But I wish you also to notice that, instead of being worse after taking 
that egg-flip, as Mary M'Leod has said, Mrs Pritehard was rather better, and 
therefore it is very inconceivable that there was anything in this egg-flip which 
erased Mary Patterson to suffer. It must have been from something else she 
took. She did not notice at first that there was anything peculiar in the egg-flip, 
but that it had a very bad taste. Then it is a curious thing that Drs Maclagan 
and Littlejohn have stated that tartarised antimony is a comparatively tasteless 
nbstance. Mary Patterson, speaking of what she experienced when she took 
the egg-flip, says that the moment she put it to her mouth she felt a burning 
•ensation, and said — " Oh, what a taste it has ? "—not the burning sensation in 
her throat, which was afterwards spoken to— but when she put this substance to 
her lips. This must have been caused by some other substance, not antimony at 
ilL The fact that she experienced a bad taste is inconsistent with the theory 
that there was any antimony there ; but be there antimony there or not, how 
you are able to reconcile those discrepancies I do not understand. Sufficient for 
me to say that there is no proof whatever that the prisoner's hand did put in the 
antimony. There is as much proof that it was put in by another, through whose 
hands every one of these articles had passed. Gentlemen, I have now considered 
pretty nearly all the evidence which I think the Solicitor-General relied on, and 
with which it is necessary to detain you in this case. These are the only instances 
of poisoning on which the Solicitor-General proceeded, so far as I know. And it 
will be unnecessary to attempt to detain you upon the evidence upon which the 
Crown do not rely in this case. Now, you will keep in view that this is a case 
where the Crown undertook to prove the administration of poison. It is not a 
case on which they can obtain a verdict, as I would again repeat, by probabilities, 
or inferences, or presumptions. They have stated the case against the prisoner, 
and are bound to show by conclusive evidence, without any reasonable doubt, 
that the prisoner is guilty of the crime with which he is charged. It would have 
been desirable in a case of this kind that the Crown would have satisfied the bur- 
den of proof which is upon them by proving that on some one occasion the 
prisoner was detected in administering poisons. If the case was proved that the 
poison had been administered in the course of months in a house of which he was 
the head, but in which also there were other persons, how is it possible, if you are 
to accept the case for the Crown as conclusive of the prisoner's guilt, that through- 
out the investigation they have made in that house during these months they 
have not been able to trace one case of poisoning to the prisoner's hands 1 In 
every one of these cases Mary M'Leod is concerned. In the case of the tapioca 
it is impossible to conceive the prisoner concerned. In the case of the cheese it 
is almost equally impossible to suppose that the prisoner could have been con- 
cerned in it. And yet while I think the evidence frees him from suspicion as regards 
these cases — though freed from suspicion as regards cases in which, according to 
the Crown, poison was put in Mrs Pritchard's food — yet they concluded without 
a shadow of evidence that he was the foul poisoner who, during these three 
months, protracted his wife's sufferings until she died in his arms on the 28th 
March. The case is utterly beyond belief. The Crown admitted their obligation 
to prove this case by the clearest possible evidence. And yet the elaborate 
speech of the Solicitor-General is reduced to this, that there were but two per- 
sons who could commit the crime — the prisoner and Mary M'Leod. Mary 
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M < Leod's hand is found in connexion with every one of these acts of administer- 
ing poisoned food ; and yet, without asking her whether she put anything into 
the food, the Crown asks you to beHeve that she was not guilty, and therefore 
that the prisoner was guilty. If one of two persons committed the crime, then 
most assuredly the burden rested upon the Crown to exclude one of these two 
from the possibility of having committed the offence, and they never can dis- 
charge that burden by the mere suggestion that it is unlikely that a girl of 
seventeen would commit that offence, because though that it may be unlikely 
an improbability does not meet the case. Therefore, I ask you to consider the 
whole of the case upon the evidence as I have stated it to you, whether it is 
proved beyond reasonable doubt that the prisoner committed this crime ; or 
whether rather, to take the case that has been presented to you, if it is not a 
series of suspicions and probabilities upon which they entirely depend, and not 
legal proof which would satisfy your mind in consigning this prisoner to a guilty 
cell. Consider that he was the idol of his wife — that he lived on the most affec- 
tionate terms with her, though it is admitted that he was unfaithful to his 
marriage vows. His children, who were very capable of noticing all that 
was going on, proved this. The little boy stated they lived happily together. 
There is not a suggestion of anything between them, and yet, upon the 
evidence of mere conjecture, such as the Crown founds upon, the prisoner 
is to be held guilty of an unparalleled and hideous murder. The Solicitor- 
General spoke of his nerve. Well might he speak of his nerve. I cannot 
conceive of anything so hideously unfeeling; for during all her suffering he 
slept with his wife, and held her in his arms when she was suffering those tor- 
tures. You will remember that, when her body was brought home to her 
mother's house, at his own request the coffin was opened, and this foul murderer, 
if the story of the Crown be true, showed the body of his murdered wife to his 
relatives, and, kneeling down in the face of God, kissed for the last time those 
lips which his hand is said to have closed. A more cold-blooded, a more frightful, 
a more dreadful atrocity could not be supposed. It is impossible to suppose it 
upon the evidence. Suppose such a case— one would almost believe the thunder- 
bolt of the Almighty would have stricken down the man who could have done 
it. The whole evidence of the Crown hangs upon probability, and can never 
justify you in believing that he, in the first place, was capable of committing the 
crime ; and, in the second, it is hardly conceivable that anything so unnatural 
should be committed by such a man. Gentlemen, I have asked a verdict of 
acquittal from you. In your hands alone are the issues of life and of death. In 
your hands, to you and you alone, is the responsibility of tbe verdict. I ask you 
to restore the prisoner by your verdict to his orphaned family and sorrowing 
relatives. 

The Lord Justice-Clerk, addressing the jury, said — I put it to you, gentlemen, 
whether it would be your desire that I should proceed with my charge, or whether 
you prefer an adjournment till to-morrow morning. In order to enable you to 
form an opinion, it is right to state to you that I cannot promise to finish to- 
night. My examination of the evidence will extend over several hours, but 
whichever course is most agreeable to you, I shall be most happy to follow. 

The jury intimated that they Would prefer an adjournment. 

The Court adjourned about half-past four, to meet again next morning at ten. 
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FIFTH DAY — Friday, July 7. 

Tn Court met again this morning at ton o'clock, and resumed the trial. 
The Lord Justice-Clerk, Lord Ardmillan, and Lord Jerviswoode occupied the 
bench. 

The prisoner was placed in the dock precisely at ten o'clock. Though appar- 
ently considerably jaded by the excitement of the past four days, he maintained 
the calm collected demeanour he had exhibited throughout the trial. The names 
of the jury having been called over, 

The Lord Justice-Clerk proceeded to charge the jury. He said — Gentlemen of 
the jury — In considering the social and professional position occupied by the 
prisoner at the bar, the great atrocity of the crimes laid to his charge, and the 
singular means by which it is alleged he perpetrated these crimes, this is indeed 
an extraordinary and appalling charge. It would be a public calamity and a great 
scandal upon the administration of justice if, in such a case, the guilty should 
escape punishment. But let me remind you also, that it is not a less calamity 
that a verdict, which is to be followed by the sentence of death, should rest 
upon untrustworthy or imperfect and insufficient evidence, or that any unsatis- 
factory foundation should be laid for such a verdict as you are called upon by 
the prosecutor to return. I am sure it must have been a great satisfaction 
to you, as it certainly was to me, to see this trial conducted throughout on both 
sides of the bar 1 with such eminent ability, and at the same time with such 
judgment, moderation, and good temper. Everything that the legal profes- 
sion could perform for arriving at the ends of justice has certainly been 
performed by the learned gentlemen who have conducted this case. The respon- 
sibility henceforth rests with you and with me, and with you eminently ; for it 
is your verdict that must determine whether this prisoner is guilty or innocent. 
My duty is to advise you in matters of law, and, at the same time, so far as 
I can, to aid your deliberations upon the evidence by digesting it for your 
use, and arranging it in such a form as will enable you best to appreciate the 
several questions which you must consider and solve. Gentlemen, in order to 
entitle you to return a verdict of guilty, in regard to either of the two charges 
contained in this indictment, there are three things of which you must be 
satisfied upon the evidence. In the first place, that the deceased died by 
poison ; in the second place, that that poison was wilfully administered, for the 
purpose of destroying life ; and, in the third place, that it was the prisoner at 
the bar who so administered or caused it to be administered. If the evidence 
is defective in any one of these particulars, the prisoner is entitled to an 
acquittal ; but if, on the other hand, you are satisfied of these three things, then 
there remains for you nothing but the stern and painful duty of conviction. 
We must consider the three different questions which are raised, therefore, 
separate from one another ; and I proceed to call your attention, in the first 
place, to the evidence as to the cause of death in regard to both of the deceased 
ladies, for it is not my purpose in dealing with the evidence here to separate the 
two charges entirely from each other, simply because I think it is impossible. 
We must consider them in combination, because in truth they form both neces- 
sary parts of one history. Now, as regards the death of Mrs Fritchard, which, 
although it occurred after the other, was first made the subject of investigation 
and inquiry by the authorities, we have very clear and satisfactory evidence 
in the medical and chemical reports which you heard read in the course 
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of the trial, and to the results of these reports, and the opinions of the gentle- 
men who had framed them, I shall now shortly call your attention. Mrs 
Pritchard's body was subjected to a post-mortem examination very soon after 
her death by Dr Mftriagm and Dr Littlejohn — two gentlemen, from their 
professional pursuits, eminently qualified for the conducting of such an in- 
vestigation, both having devoted their time and attention to the study of 
medical jurisprudence. They made a very careful examination of the body, and 
particularly of the condition of all the vital organs, and in these vital organs 
there is not the slightest trace, as they themselves say, of the presence of any 
morbid action — no appearance of any disease, nothing at all to indicate how 
the patient came to die. They, therefore, report that this body presented no 
appearance of recent morbid action beyond a slight amount of irritation of the 
alimentary canal, and nothing at all capable of accounting for death. They, 
therefore, proceed to say, * We have secured the alimentary canal and its con- 
tents, the heart and some of the blood, the liver, the spleen, the left kidney, and 
the urine, in order that they may be submitted to chemical analysis/' And in 
taking that course, I need hardly tell you that these gentlemen did only what 
was their clear and obvious duty. Accordingly, a portion of the different parts 
-of the body which had been thus secured for examination was submitted to 
chemical examination and analysis by Dr Maclagan, and the other portion by 
Professor Penny, of Glasgow. These gentlemen again came substantially— one 
may almost say exactly — to the same conclusions ; and, without entering into 
any of the details of the processes by means of which they attained these con- 
clusions, I may merely say in passing that nothing has been shown to throw the 
slightest doubt upon the sufficiency of the chemical tests which they applied, 
or the perfect care and accuracy with which they were applied. Dr Maclagan, 
in examining the urine of the deceased before entering upon any very careful 
and complete experiments, found that it yielded what appeared to be antimony, 
and that in considerable quantity ; and he, therefore, applied himself chiefly in 
examining the other articles which he had secured for consideration to the detec- 
tion of that well-known poison in these articles. In the liver of Mrs Pritchard 
he determined at last that the amount of *antimony, in the shape apparently of 
what is called tartar emetic, was almost exactly four grains ; and, in his evidence 
as a witness for the Crown, he gave us further information regarding the total 
amount of the antimony contained in the contents of the intestines, which 
appears to me, in connexion with what I am now going to say, of the greatest 
possible importance. He took a portion of the contents of the intestines, and 
subjected that to a quantitative analysis, having already subjected other portions 
to a quantitative analysis, for the purpose of determining the nature of the 
poison ; and that quantitative analysis enabled him to say what amount of 
antimony there was in the portion of the contents of the intestines which he 
so examined. Then knowing the proportion which that part of the contents of 
the intestines bore to the total contents of the intestines, he was able to arrive at 
a conclusion with perfect accuracy as to what amount of antimony there was 
in the total contents of the intestines ; and that he determined to be very nearly 
6 grains—that is to say, equal to 6 grains of tartar emetic. In these two places 
alone, therefore— in the liver and in the contents of the intestines — you have 
found in this lady's body after death not less than ten grains of tartar emetic. 
In other parts, in the kidneys, the stomach (that is to say, the contents of the 
stomach), and the blood, there were other and more minute portions of the 
mineral poison found. But it is unnecessary to go into any details about this 
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because I am sure you must be satisfied from what I have already said, that the 
presence of ten grains of tartarised antimony, or tartar emetio as it is popularly 
called, in the intestines and liver of the deceased, was very sufficient to justify 
the conclusion which Dr Maclagan came to, and which he thus expresses at the 
end of his report : — 

From the experiments, the details of which are given above, I have been led to the 
following conclusions : — 1st, That Mrs Pritchard had taken a large quantity of antimony 
in the form of tartar emetic. 2d, That, having regard to the absence in her case of any 
morbid appearance sufficient to account for death, and to the presence in it of a large 
quantity of a substance known to be capable of destroying life, her death must be 
ascribed to the action of antimony. 3d, That it is most unlikely that this poison was 
taken in a single large dose. Had this been the case, I should have expected to have 
found some more decided evidence of irritant action in the mouth, throat, or alimentary 
canal. 4th, That from the extent to which the whole organs and fluids of the body were 
impregnated with it, it must have been taken in repeated doses, the aggregate of which 
must have amounted to a large quantity. 5th, That from the large amount found in the 
liver, from its ready detection in the blood, and from its being found passing so copi- 
ously out of the body by the bile and urine, it is probable that some of the poison had 
been taken at no greater interval than a period of a few days previous to death. 6th, That 
I am inclined to believe that it had not been administered, at all events in any great 
quantity, within a few hours of her death. Had this been the case, I would have ex- 
pected to have found at least some traces of it in the contents of the stomach, and more 
in the contents of the intestines; whereas, none was found in the former, and the 
amount found in the latter seems to be amply accounted for by the bile impregnated with 
the poison discharged into them from the liver. 

That portion of his opinion, as you will see, was altered by subsequent experi- 
ments, the results of which he gave you, and which I have just read, regarding 
the large quantity that there must have been in the contents of the intestines. 
Then, gentlemen, we have Professor Penny's report, and he, confining himself 
entirely to his duties as an analytical chemist, and expressing no medical opi- 
nion, states — 

Having deliberately considered the results of my experiments upon the articles sub- 
jected to analysis, I have arrived at the following conclusions : — 1st, That all the parts of 
the body examined by me contained antimony. 2d, That in the dried contents of the 
intestines the antimony was partly in a form soluble in water, and most likely in the state 
of tartar emetic or tartarised antimony. In the liver, kidney, and other viscera, the anti- 
mony was deposited in a state insoluble in water. 3d, That the contents of the intestines 
contained the largest proportion of antimony, next the heart, then the liver, kidney, and 
spleen ; less in the stomach, and the smallest quantity in the rectum, brains, and blood. 
Not knowing the total weight either of the contents of the intestines, or of the several 
organs here enumerated, I was unable to calculate the total quantity of antimony in these 
matters, either separately or conjoined. 4th, That the contents of the intestines, the 
spleen, the heart, the blood, and the kidney contained mercury ; but that none of this 
metal was present in the liver, stomach, rectum, and brain. 

That I need not read to you farther, because you will recollect that was per" 
fectly accounted for without the suspicion of poisoning by mercury, in consequence 
of the administration of the powder that Dr Paterson gave Mrs Pritchard upon 
the 2d March. That is the result of the post mortem investigation, and it is for 
you to say whether or not you are satisfied upon the evidence that Mrs Pritchard 
died of antimony — that she was poisoned by antimony, in the sense that by 
taking antimony she was deprived of life. I am not now speaking of an act of 
poison, but of the sufferings of the deceased, that she, by taking or having anti- 
mony administered to her, died of that poison. I do not think that it was 
attempted by the prisoner's counsel to resist that conclusion, and upon the evi- 
dence I fairly confess to you I think it is impossible to entertain any doubt. 
Now, let us consider what is the similar evidence applicable to the case of 
Mrs Taylor. She died, you will recollect, on the 25th February, three or four 
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weeks before her daughter. She was buried in the Grange Cemetery here ; but, 
in consequence of the suspicions attaching to the death of Mrs Pritchard, Mrs 
Taylor's body also was disinterred, and subjected to post-mortem examination, 
and the result of that is very similar to the result of the post-mortem examina- 
tion of the other body. Dr Maclagan and Dr Littlejohn made their report on 
this subject on the 30th of March, and they very naturally, in consequence of 
the recorded causes of death — paralysis and apoplexy — devoted a great deal of 
their attention to the condition of the head and brain of the deceased, the result 
of which was, that there was not the slightest trace of anything like congestion* 
or any of those local affections of the brain likely to produce apoplexy, and so 
cause death. I do not read to you the whole details of their report on this sub- 
ject. It is sufficient to say that the result of it mainly is to show that apoplexy 
could not have been the cause of death. They examine also the other vital 
organs of this old lady, and they find them all in a healthy condition, with this 
exception, that as regards her heart, it was somewhat enlarged. I shall read to 
you what they say of the organs of respiration and circulation : — 

The mucous membrane of the trachea was little, if at all, altered by putrefaction, being 
only slightly reddened, and lined by a little colourless mucus. The longs were remark- 
ably healthy, there being no trace of anything noteworthy about them, except some old 
adhesions of the left pleura. The pericardium was healthy, and contained no serum. 
The heart was large, and weighed 16 oz. It had a considerable layer of fat over its sur- 
face, was slightly dilated, particularly on • the right side, but all its valves were quite 
healthy. There was about 14 oz. of fluid blood, along with a fibrinous coagulum in the 
right ventricle. The left ventricle was almost empty. The vense cavaee contained half- 
coagulated blood. The aorta was quite free from atheromatous deposit. 

Now, it was explained in the evidence of these gentlemen that, although that 
old lady's heart was large, and slightly dilated, there was nothing either to 
account for death, or to be the cause of death. But there was undoubtedly this 
remark, that in consequence of the condition of her heart, she was a perilous sub- 
ject. She was a person upon whom effects might be produced from slighter 
causes than might be produced in a perfectly healthy subject ; and you will be 
kind enough to bear that along with you in considering the other parts of the 
evidence to which we are to come by and by. In other respects this Mrs Taylor 
was obviously a strong and healthy woman for her time of life, which was about 
seventy, and altogether the appearances presented upon the post-mortem exami- 
nation again led these gentlemen to the same conclusions, that there was nothing 
to account for death, and therefore they took the course which they had done 
before in the case of Mrs Pritchard. They secured for chemical examination and 
analysis the alimentary canal and its contents, the heart, and some of the blood, 
the liver, the spleen, the kidneys, the bladder, the uterus, and a portion of the 
brain ; and these articles having been thereafter subjected to examination again 
partly by Dr Maclagan, and partly by Professor Penny, of Glasgow, we have the 
Tesults of their examination before us. Dr Maclagan concludes his report 
thus : — 

From the experiments, the details of which are given above, I have been led to the 
following conclusions : — 1. That Mrs Taylor had taken a considerable quantity of anti- 
mony in the form of tartar emetic. 2. That, having regard to the absence of any morbid 
appearance sufficient to account for death, and to the presence in the body of a consider- 
able quantity of a substance known to be capable of destroying life, her death must be 
ascribed to the action of antimony. 8. That it is most likely that this was not taken in 
a single large dose. Had this been the case, I should have expected to have found some 
morbid appearances indicative of the irritant action of the drug. It appears to me more 
probable, from the amount found in the body, that it must have been taken, in & auccea- 
•moa of doaeB, not great enough individually to produce Vocal xcttoaaciY. effete, \svk wqkxqxvV 
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tag in the aggregate to a large quantity. It is right, however, to add, that a single copious 1 
dose, not large enough to produce marked local effects, might give rise to fatal depression 
of the system in a woman aged seventy-one, whose heart was enlarged and somewhat 
dilated. 4. That from the fact that antimony was found copiously in the liver, was 
readily detected in the blood, and existed to the amount of a quarter of a grain in the 
stomach, some at least of the tartar emetic had been taken, probably within a few hours 
before death. 5. That, from mere chemical investigations, I am unable to say over what 
length of time the administration of the antimony had extended, supposing it, as I be- 
lieve, to have been taken in a succession of doses. This can be learned only from a con- 
sideration of the history of the case, with which I am unacquainted. 

Now, you will observe there are some differences between this report and that 
which was made on the examination of the contents of Mrs Pritchard's body; 
because it would rather appear, from what was found upon chemical analysis in 
the case of Mrs Taylor, that she had taken a dose of antimony very recently 
before her death, whereas, in the case of Mrs Pritchard, a day or two might have 
intervened, according to the views of Dr Maclagan, since any antimony had been 
received by her. Professor Penny again states, as the result of his examination 
and analysis on portions of the liver, stomach, heart, kidney, rectum, blood, and 
contents of the intestines of Mrs Taylor, " that all the articles subjected to analysis 
contained antimony. That the dried contents of the intestines contained the 
largest proportion of antimony ; next, the liver and stomach ; then the blood, 
and in less quantity in the heart, kidney, and rectum. That part of the anti- 
mony in the contents of the intestines is in a form soluble in water. That the 
kidney was the only article in which mercury was detected. That neither the 
stomach nor the contents of the intestines contained aconite or morphia in quan^ 
tity sufficient to be detected by known chemical processes. That the articles 
subjected to analysis contained no other metallic poison than antimony and mer- 
cury." Now, gentlemen, with regard to the case of Mrs Taylor, it is neces- 
sary to add that, according to what was observed of her symptoms by Dr Paterson 
at the time of her death, and according to the evidence which you have had of 
the contents of a bottle that was found in her pocket, there may be a question 
whether she died, like her daughter, from the simple action of antimony, or 
whether she died from the combined influence of antimony and other poisons-, 
the other poisons being opium and aconite. It is not necessary for the present 
purpose to go minutely into that part of the evidence to which I am now refer- 
ring, but which I shall be obliged to call your attention to more particularly by 
and by for another purpose. It is sufficient for the present, as regards that part 
of the case, to say that if Mrs Taylor died from the combined operation of opium, 
antimony, and aconite, she died from poison. Of that there can be no doubt, 
and we are now considering wholly that present question — whether the two deaths 
which are laid at the prisoner's door were in point of fact caused by poison ? 
Gentlemen, that exhausts all I think it necessary to say upon what I have repre- 
sented as the first question for your consideration — namely, whether the tw6 
deceased ladies, one or both of them, died by poison; and you will consider 
whether in the circumstances it is possible to resist these conclusions — First, that 
Mrs Pritchard died from the action of antimony alone, administered in large 
quantities, or present in her body — I should say in large quantities ; and, second, 
that Mrs Taylor died from the action of antimony, either alone or in combina- 
tion with the vegetable poisons of aconite and opium. The next question is, 
whether these poisons were administered to them by some person for the purpose 
of destroying life ; and here there are various possibilities that naturally suggesjb 
themselves to inquiring minds, and which must all be passed in review before 
we can be quite certain whether we are xeoaoiim^ fsstsss^ 
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One supposition is that the poisons might have been taken by accident, and 
another is that they might hare been taken intentionally by the persons them- 
selres for accomplishing suicidal purposes; and in either of these eases, of coarse, 
there can be no guilt alleged against an y living person. It is i nd ispensable 
therefore, that in considering whether anybody is to be held responsible for the 
adniinistration of these poisons, we should entirely negative the idea of either 
accident or suicide. Now, as regards the case of Mis Pritchard, it will at once 
occur to you that accident is utterly impossible, if the reports of Dr Madagan 
and Professor Penny are to be relied upon, because there is not a single tittle 
of evidence to show thai death was caused by a single dose. It is not proved 
that there was any single dose administered to Mrs Pritchard, or taken by her, 
capable of itself of destroying life, On the contrary, the evidence goes to show 
thai it was a long-continued administration of antimony given in small doees, 
frequently repeated, that at length brought about the death of the lady. That 
cannot be accident, so far as I can see. Ingenuity might suggest, thai if a per- 
son were persuaded that some large quantity of this poison was really so methin g 
else than it was, and had continued for a month or two to use it as if it was 
something proper to be put in ordinary articles of food — had mistaken the white 
powder of tartar emetic for pounded sugar, or for salt, and had consequently used 
it in her food, that was an accident that might have accounted for de a th It 
is possible ; but then we search in vain the evidence for the slightest trace of any 
such mistake. It has not even been suggested, and I now suggest it only for your 
consideration, because I desire you to be most scrupulous at every step of this 
inquiry, and to satisfy your minds as yon go along whether there is anywhere — 
if there be anywhere, where it is — a defect in the evidence which I am now 
reviewing. If you can receive such a supposition as that, unsupported, as it is, 
by the slightest trace of evidence — good and welL Then, gentlemen, as to the 
supposition that death was the result of a suicidal purpose, suicide by slow 
poison, is, I rather suppose, unheard of. A person who desires to destroy his own 
life generally selects the speediest and least painful mode of doing so ; and even 
although, in that respect, there may be great varieties in different cases, I cer- 
tainly never heard it suggested that suicide was committed by a person taking 
poison with his own hand continuously over a period of weeks or months. Add 
to all this that there is nothing in the history of this lady, Mrs Pritchard, to 
indicate any such state of mind, any such morbid condition either of mind or 
body, which would suggest the idea of suicide, and I think we arrive pretty safely 
at the conclusion that neither by accident of any ordinary kind, nor by suicide, 
could the death of Mrs Pritchard from poison be traced. Hie position of the 
prisoner suggested one species of accident, which is possible in some cases — 
namely, unskilful treatment. Unskilful treatment in the administration of a 
strong and dangerous drug administered to a person may sometimes produce 
death, and that would be accidental poisoning ; and if the case of the prisoner 
had been that he was treating his wife with antimony, and had unconsciously or 
accidentally given her too much, and so produced death, that would have been a 
case very well worthy of your consideration. But it is entirely excluded by the 
position which the prisoner himself has taken up in his declaration, when he 
says, — and I think it right to give it is his own words : — 

^ During the whole course of her illness, I never gave her any antimony, nor any medi- 
cine in which there was any preparation of antimony. Antimony is a poison, but it is 
nsed occasionally to subdue inflammation, and I applied it to her neck in October last, 
when she was plagued with a swelling of a gland in the neck. I rubbed it in externally 
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on that occasion, and I have never given her any antimony since. On that occasion I re* 
commended change of air, and I gave her a little bottle of antimony with her for the 
same purpose of rubbing in behind the ear. She went to Edinburgh at that time, and 
she returned to Glasgow very much better ; and I have never seen the bottle of antimony, 
since she got it away with her. There was a considerable quantity of antimony in my 
repositories at the time of my wife's last illness, as I used it extensively in my practice ; 
and the antimony was kept in a cupboard of which I have the key, but which was not 
always locked. 

He says, farther on : — 

My wife took the antimony internally on one occasion when she had a tendency to 
inflammation of the eyelids. This was years ago, and I never knew her to use it inter- 
nally except on this occasion. I never administered antimony internally to her on any 
occasion, nor any other substance calculated to injure or destroy life. 

I need hardly state that the accidental application of antimony to the deceased's 
neck in October, and the use of it in moderate quantity years ago, had nothing to 
do with the appearances presented by the chemical, examination of the intes- 
tines and other organs of Mrs Pritchard. Then, gentlemen, if it be clear, you will 
consider whether it is so that Mrs Pritchard died from poisoning by antimony, 
and if the evidence excludes the possibility of either accident or suicide, it seems 
impossible to resist this conclusion, which answers the second question I sub- 
mitted for your consideration, that the poison must have been administered 
by some one for the purpose of destroying her life. Now, with regard to Mrs 
Taylor again, in reference to this second question, her case stands in a somewhat 
different position. There is a very considerable portion of antimony found in 
her also— not to the same extent as in Mrs Pritchard, still quite a sufficient 
quantity of antimony to account for her death. Dr Maclagan and Professor 
Penny were both quite clear upon that, when they made their first examination 
of the intestines and other organs subjected to their analysis. But then there 
again comes that other part of the evidence to which I have already slightly 
adverted, — I mean the symptoms exhibited by Mrs Taylor at the time of her 
death, and the circumstances connected with the finding of the bottle in her 
pocket. It is suggested upon both sides, and it must be obvious to you that it 
is quite a reasonable suggestion, that very shortly before Mrs Taylor's death she 
had drunk some part of the contents of that bottle found in her pocket. The 
contents of the bottle have been analysed, if you are satisfied from the evi- 
dence that the bottle which was subjected to the examination of Professor Penny 
was the same bottle as that found in the pocket of Mrs Taylor. The steps of that 
evidence I will state to you very shortly, without reading the depositions of the 
witnesses. The two women who dressed her body, who took off the clothes 
of the deceased after death, Mary Patterson and Jessie Nabb, found this bottle 
in her pocket about half full of a brown liquid. They put it aside for the time. 
The prisoner soon afterwards came into the room, and said he had been informed 
that a bottle had been found, and desired to have it. He got the bottle, and took 
it away with him. I am not now speaking of the manner in which he conducted 
himself on that occasion. "We shall consider that by and by in the third branch 
of this inquiry. He took the bottle away with him, and it was afterwards found 
upon the same chest of drawers which had stood in Mrs Taylor's room, that 
chest of drawers having in the meantime been removed out into the lobby. 
It was afterwards put into a drawer, and from that place it was taken and 
delivered to the police-officers, who gave it to Professor Penny. Beyond 
all question it would in such cases as this be more satisfactory, if that 
were possible, to prove the utter impossibility of any change of tha state 
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of the contents of such a bottle, to exclude the possibility of any doubt 
as to the identity of the bottle. But in all such cases, I need hardly tell 
you, that you must take the evidence just as the circumstances of the case 
produce it. It cannot be made any better than the circumstances of the 
case allow it ; and it is for you to say whether you are reasonably satisfied 
that the contents of the bottle which was found in Mrs Taylor's pocket 
after her death reached the hands of Professor Penny in the same condition. If 
so, then observe what is the result. The bottle contains Batley's Solution of 
opium, which is a strong narcotic, which a person unaccustomed to take could 
not take much of without very serious consequences. But I need hardly tell 
you, that the quantity of opium or laudanum which any person is able to take 
depends entirely upon habit ; and we have it in evidence that Mrs Taylor was in 
the habit of taking this medicine for a number of years ; and that the quantity 
which she was in the way of taking had gradually very largely increased. One 
of the witnesses, who acted as a messenger, frequently told you he was in the 
way of getting the bottle filled, and that used to be about once in two or three 
months when he was first employed by her, but that increased till it came to 
once in two or three weeks, so that it is quite obvious that the habit of taking 
opium was growing upon Mrs Taylor, as it almost invariably does in all such 
cases ; and at the time of her death she was in a condition to take a quantity of 
opium that would have poisoned any person not accustomed to it. Now, she had 
taken some of the contents of this bottle, and it was suggested that she had 
taken a very large quantity of the contents from the time it had been got on the 
Monday down to her death. I think it was said by the prisoner's counsel, from 
calculations he had made, that she must have taken 150 drops a-day. I have 
not followed out the calculation, but it is not in the least degree improbable that 
a person who had been in the habit of taking opium for years, could take 150 
drops a day without the slightest bad effect, further than the confirming and 
carrying on of a very bad habit. Now, that is the state of matters. Let us con- 
sider, in the next place, what else there was in this bottle. There was a very 
considerable admixture of antimony, a poison which is detected in the body of 
Mrs Taylor, and detected in 'sufficient quantities to produce death. There 
is also in that bottle another poison of a more subtle kind, and far less 
easily detected — aconite — a vegetable poison, which cannot be discovered by the 
same tests as the mineral poison of antimony. But the skill of Dr Penny dis- 
covered the presence of aconite in that bottle, and enabled him to say, that not 
only was there some aconite there, but also to determine with quite sufficient 
precision for the purposes of this case, what proportion the tincture of aconite 
bore to the other contents of the bottle. By a series of experiments, to which 
you must have listened with admiration, for they were conducted with very 
great skill and care, he arrives at the conclusion that the proportion of aconite 
in that bottle to the whole of the contents of the bottle must have been under 
ten per cent., but above five per cent. Now, if anybody took a hundred drops of 
that mixture, that person must inevitably have swallowed some antimony, but 
what is far more important, more than five drops of the tincture of aconite. The 
conclusion, therefore, that one is almost forced to arrive at in regard to Mrs 
Taylor is, that her death was brought about by the combined, action of three 
poisons — aconite, antimony, and opium ; but the opium, probably, not in 
such quantities as to cause death, although it might have been a powerful 
agent in combination with other poisons — even to a person accustomed to 
take opium. The question, then, for your consideration upon the second 
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point is this : whether, taking all the facts in view, you can arrive at the 
conclusion that the poison from which Mrs Taylor died was given to her by 
the hand of some other person, and was administered to her for the purpose 
of destroying life. Here, again, as in the case of Mrs Pritchard, you must 
endeavour to consider whether you can exclude the question of accident or 
suicide. I need not dwell upon that, as I have done before. It is sufficient to 
observe, in the case of Mrs Taylor, that, whether she died through the influence 
of antimony administered in several doses, as the chemical reports clearly bear 
out ; or whether her death was brought about immediately through swallowing 
some of the contents of bottle 85, it is very difficult to understand how her 
death was brought about by accident. I have said enough about a continuous 
administration of antimony as being inconsistent with the notion of accident, and 
I need not repeat that ; but do you think it was by accident that tartar emetic 
and tincture of aconite found their way into Mrs Taylor's Batley's Solution 1 It 
was proved to have been bought from the apothecary, from part of the stock 
which the apothecary had in his possession for a very considerable period, and 
sold to all and sundry. It was shown to have been got from a wholesale dealer, 
who got it from the maker, and the maker himself was brought to prove 
that antimony and aconite are substances altogether foreign to the medicine. 
Was it, then, by accident that these two subtle poisons found their way into 
this lady's medicine-bottle, or, if it was not by accident, did she put it there 
herself, or had she any knowledge of such things to enable her, if she 
were willing, so to poison herself apparently by using her own usual medi- 
cine? There is no appearance of that, and the character and conduct of 
the old woman, her natural condition both of body and mind as you heard it 
described by the witnesses, is such as not to suggest the idea of suicide in her 
case as a possibility at all. Consider, then, gentlemen, with reference to both of 
the deaths — that of Mrs Pritchard in the first place, and that of Mrs Taylor in 
the second — whether you can arrive at the conclusion, or whether you can resist 
the conclusion, that the poison by means of which they were deprived of life was 
wilfully given to them for the very purpose of destroying life. And that brings 
me to a consideration of the third and only remaining question, but a question 
of vital interest in this case— Was that poison administered, or procured to be 
administered, to either or both of these deceased ladies by the prisoner at the 
bar ? This, as you will at once anticipate, requires that you should enter into a 
careful and minute investigation of the evidence in the case. I feel that you 
have paid so close attention to the evidence in all its details as it was laid before 
you, thaj* in any ordinary case I confess I should have been inclined to shorten 
this part of your labour and mine ; but I rather think that you will sympathise 
with me when I say, that I cannot, for the sake of mere brevity, or for the 
purpose of saving your time or trouble, omit any one particular that appears 
to me to be important for your consideration. The time over which this 
history runs is but short. It commences in the month of November, or perhaps 
rather more probably about the commencement of this year, and it termi- 
nates with the death of Mrs Pritchard upon the 18th March. The scene of the 
double tragedy is equally contracted. It is all confined within the four walls of 
the dwelling-house in Sauchiehall Street ; for from that house, so far as I can see, 
his wife never removed from the time that she returned from Edinburgh a little 
before Christmas until her death ; and from the time that Mrs Taylor came on 
the 10th February until her death on the 25th of the same month, she was in 
constant attendance on her daughter. The other persons in the house were, dur 
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ing the earlier part of the period, and prior to the 16th February, Catherine 
Lattimer, Mary M'Leod, the children, and two more, besides the prisoner and his 
wife. After the 16th there is this alteration, that Catherine Lattimer goes away, 
and is succeeded by Mary Patterson. And then on the 10th February, six days 
before Catherine Lattimer went away, Mrs Taylor came. Now, keeping these 
things in view, let us attend to some of the prominent occurrences during this 
period ; and I think here, as in other cases, it conduces to clearness to take 
events precisely in the order of time. You will recollect that Mrs Pritchard 
went to visit her friends in Edinburgh in the month of November — the pre- 
cise day is not fixed. She had been ailing before that, and according to 
the account of Catherine Lattimer, her ailment was just a little less severe. 
Afterwards it increased in intensity, and accompanied her down to her last 
moments. It was sickness, depression, vomiting, and purging. She got better 
while she was in Edinburgh ; but she returned a few days before Christmas, 
towards the end of December. She returned home, and after that she got 
gradually worse. There was a return of the sickness and depression, and the 
vomiting and the purging seemed to be more violent. On the 1st of 
February there was a severe and alarming attack — so much so, that Catherine 
Lattimer, who was to have left the service next day, Candlemas-day, was 
obliged to return, in order to make herself useful to Mrs Pritchard. Now, 
I wish to call your attention to Catherine Lattimer s account of this attack 
on the 1st February. I think that is the first event of particular importance 
in the history of these last two months of February and March. [His Lord- 
ship read at length the evidence of Catherine Lattimer, as to the attack which 
Mrs Pritchard had suffered on the 1st February, and in the course of which, 
after she had got to her bed-room, cramp had seized her, and she was afflicted 
with sickness and vomiting. It filso appeared from this evidence that Mrs 
Pritchard had said to the witness that she was generally sick after slops and after 
tea. Having read this evidence, his Lordship proceeded] — Now, gentlemen, that 
was the first very serious and violent attack which Mrs Pritchard had, and we 
may be sure that it was such as Lattimer described it, for she has apparently been 
very accurate and judicious in her observations. She appears to have observed 
everything minutely, and gave her evidence in such a way as to command re- 
spect. We then come to inquire at the medical gentlemen whose opinions we 
have before us, whether these symptoms are or are not reconcilable with the 
opinion which they formed upon the post-mortem and chemical examination, 
and they say they correspond exactly — that they are just the symptoms 
they would expect from a person to whom antimony was being admi- 
nistered. Now, in the course of that week, Dr Cowan makes his appear- 
ance upon the scene. He comes on the 7th, and visits Mrs Pritchard, con- 
doles with her, sees that she is very unwell, and makes some little suggestions 
as to the way in which she should be treated, which are not very material 
to the question into which we have at this stage to inquire. He remains 
there till next day, leaving upon the 8th, and during the time that he was 
there Mrs Pritchard had no serious attack of any kind ; but, strangely enough, 
a second attack, and a serious one, does come on on the evening after he 
left — the 8th. You have the description of that attack by Catherine Lattimer 
again ; and you have also, as applicable to that, the evidence of Dr Gairdner — 
the first appearance of any medical man upon the scene other than the prisoner 
himself. Now, attend if you please to what these two witnesses say about this 
attack on the evening of the 8th. Catherine Lattimer had made a little mistake 
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about the dates of these two attacks, which she set right when she came to 
describe the second attack, and which was set right by Dr Gairdner, who, as a 
medical man, preserved a note of the case, and kept it with perfect precision ; and, 
as that is the case, there can be no doubt about the time that Catherine Lattimer 
is speaking of is the second attack. [The Lord Justice-Clerk then read over a 
portion of Catherine Lattimer 1 s evidence, in which she described the second 
attack which she saw Mrs Pritchard suffer, when she found her in great pain, 
and ma asked to send out Mary M'Leod for Dr Gairdner, and when Mrs 
Pritchard called her husband a hypocrite.] Now, as regards that little episode, I 
confess 1 do not attach much importance to it, because it is perfectly plain that 
Mrs Pritchard was not in her right senses at the time. This was made quite plain, 
1 think, by the testimony of Dr Gairdner ; but I mention it because at the time 
when the evidence was given it did appear of some importance, though afterwards 
it was deprived of that character by the evidence of Dr Gairdner, and therefore no 
importance is to be attached to anything Mrs Pritchard said at the time. [The 
Lord Justice-Clerk read further from Catherine Lattimer's evidence as to the weak 
and exhausted condition of Mrs Pritchard after the attack.] Then we have Dr 
Gairdner's evidence upon the same occurrence. He was sent for by Mary M'Leod, 
acting under direct instructions from Mrs Pritchard. [The Lord J ustice-Clerk read 
from Dr Gairdner's evidence as to the state of Mrs Pritchard when he visited her 
and found her in an excited and hysterical condition, which led him to suppose 
that she was drunk ; and when he ordered the use of stimulants to be stopped.] 
Dr Gairdner, however, said that there was no fever in the case. Yet it is a very 
remarkable circumstance that throughout, whenever the prisoner had occasion to 
explain to anybody what he thought was the matter with his wife, he called it 
gastric fever. The prisoner's counsel says, " That any man might be mistaken 
about that — the most skilful might be mistaken in such a case as hers, and 
Dr Gairdner himself was quite puzzled." And well he might be, if it be the fact, 
as I suppose you have now assumed it to be, that the lady was at that moment 
under the influence of the metallic poison of antimony. No doctor could guess 
at that, and, therefore, there was good reason for his being puzzled. But he was 
sot so puzzled as to believe that she was under fever when he found all the 
symptoms indicating the very reverse, nor could any man be so puzzled as to call 
it gastric fever. But it is remarkable that there was no appearance of fever even 
upon the occasion of Dr Gairdner's visit ; because if at any time, then was the 
time to expect indications of fever, when apparently she had received stimulants 
to a considerable amount — whether it was champagne, chloroform, or both 
And by whose directions had these been administered? The prisoner told 
Dr Gairdner it was by the direction of Dr Cowan. Now, it is important to' 
see what Dr Cowan says in regard to Mrs Pritchard. He does say something, and 
from it you will judge for yourselves whether what was suggested by Dr Cowan 
was likely to justify the opinion of Dr Gairdner that she was in a state of intoxi- 
cation. [His Lordship then read a portion of Dr Cowan's evidence as to the state 
of prostration in which he found Mrs Pritchard, and his recommending that she 
should take small quantities of champagne and ice.] That was his recommen- 
dation — and it was the only thing that he said upon the subject of stimulants at 
all, as far as his evidence goes. Now, gentlemen, that is the second scene which 
is presented for your consideration. That, you will observe, was on the evening 
of the 8th March, and on the morning of the 9th. The next important event is 
the arrival of Mrs Taylor on the 10th. We will not pause upon that, because, 
at the time of Mrs Taylor's arrival, we have already had a very good account of 
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the condition of Mrs Pritchard, from the evidence of Catherine Lattimer. Shft 
is described as suffering from severe attacks of spasms from eight o'clock in the 
morning of the 9th ; but after Mrs Taylor arrived there is an episode in the case, 
which has beeri dwelt on as of very great importance on both sides of the bar^ 
and which I think does deserve your most serious consideration. On the 13th 
February it was suggested by Mrs Pritchard, or somebody else, that she should 
have some tapioca, and that is got from the shop of Messrs Burton & Henderson, 
Now the tapioca is said to have been poisoned by an admixture of antimony* 
You have seen that some of it was being taken by Mrs Taylor, who immediately 
afterwards, and in consequence, was taken ill Now, as to the evidence of 
Catherine Lattimer on this, point, she stated that she prepared the tapioca 
for Mrs Pritchard a few days after Mrs Taylor came, and that Mary M'Leod 
brought the order to the cook. The tapioca was in a paper bag, and witness 
did not notice whether it had been opened. She made half a breakfast-cupful, 
and Mary M'Leod took it into the dining-room. Witness did not put any 
sugar or anything else into it. On returning to Glasgow, she found the rer 
mains of the tapioca in the press, and gave it to the Procurator-Fiscal The 
tapioca was brought to her by Mary M'Leod. There was just one making of 
the tapioca while she was there. Then, in the next plaoe, let us see what 
Mary M'Leod says about it. She says that "the tapioca was bought from 
Burton & Henderson by the prisoner's son Kenneth. He gave it to me. It 
was either a pound or half-a-pound. I laid it on the lobby table, but it did 
not He there long, not an hour, before it was taken down to Catherine Latti- 
mer. Mrs Taylor took it down," and I think that is all she says about it, 
Mary M'Leod took it up, and then it was proved that Mrs Taylor had some 
portion of it. Whether Mrs Pritchard had or had not does not appear, but 
Mrs Taylor afterwards was sick and vomited, and said she thought she was 
taking the same complaint as her daughter. Now, gentlemen, the tapioca, you 
may observe, was bought from a grocer, and was proved to be part of a store of 
tapioca which these grocers had, and was perfectly free from antimony. It was 
brought to the house by the little boy, given to Mary M'Leod, prepared 
by Catherine Lattimer, and taken upstairs by Mary M'Leod, and the conse- 
quences were such as I have related to you. Now, the remainder of that 
tapioca — that which was not cooked by Catherine Lattimer — was put by her 
into the kitchen press, and Mary M'Leod mentions in her evidence having 
found it in the kitchen press. Catherine Lattimer was brought back for the 
purpose of saying whether that was where she put it, and she said it was. That 
tapioca was handed over to Professor Penny for examination. Now see what 
he says about it in his report. He says this paper package contains 2850 
grains of tapioca. The presence of antimony in the form of tartariaed 
antimony was unequivocally detected. Its amount was found to be equal t6 
four grains and sixty-two parts in the pound of tapioca. Now here unquestion- 
ably was a parcel of tapioca out of which the preparation had been made for Mrs. 
Pritchard's consumption, which had interfused into it antimony in the proportion 
of about four and a-haJf grains per pound ; and, certainly, it is not surprising 
that Mrs Taylor, after having taken some of it, was taken unwell with sickr 
ness and vomiting ; and having seen the symptoms of her daughter's illness, 
said, u I am afraid I am going to have the. same complaint as my daughter." 
Still, gentlemen, it is not very, easy to see what opportunity the prisoner had 
of mixing this antimony which is found in the tapioca. It is not proved, as a 
matter of absolute fact, that he was in the house at the time when this tapioca 
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wu brought in, still less is it proved that tho tapioca was in hi* hands. It wan 
left on the table for some time, Mary M'Leod could not say for what time — " not 
so much as an hour;" but more precise than that she could not be. And, 
therefore, there is certainly no direct contact between the primmer and tins 
parcel of tapioca, which undoubtedly was poisoned, and which produced 
the symptoms upon Mrs Taylor that might have been expected from the 
action of the antimony which was in.it. This was upon the 13th, and upon 
the 10th there was a change of servants. Catherine L;it timer went uway, and 
Mary Patterson came in her place, and from that time onwards you have a 
description by Mary Patterson of what sho saw of the illness of Mrs Pritchard, 
the details of which, I think, I may dispense with reading, because they 
correspond with what has been already brought under your notice in the 
evidence of Catherine Lattimer ; and so far as I have read it, of Mary M'Leod. 
Bat I in the meantime abstain, for reasons which even now may be apparent to 
you, from referring much to the evidence of Mary M'Leod. From the i:jth to 
the 26th of February — that is a i>eriod of twelve days — there is no occuiTence 
of any very remarkable kind to which I think it necessary to call special attention. 
I therefore now go on to the period which is marked by the death of Mrs Taylor. 
She was taken ill, as you are aware, upon the evening of the 24th ; and hero we 
have the evidence of Mary Patterson, a very reliable and good witness, according 
to my estimate of her, but you will judge for yourself how far that opinion is 
justified by what you saw. [His Lordship here read from tho evidence of Mary 
Patterson as to the illness of Mrs Pritchard on the 24th.] Now, in like manner, 
Mary M'Leod gave her account of the matter. [His Lordship read Mary M'Leod's 
evidence on this point.] Then Mrs Taylor's body was removed. You will recollect 
that Jessie Nabb, the woman that was sent for, as Mary Patterson tells us, for the 
purpose of dressing and stretching the body of Mrs Taylor, gave almost the same 
account as she does of what took place between them and the prisoner when he 
came into the room after Mrs Taylor's death, and after the finding of the bottle. 
And to that scene I beg now to recall your attention, as it is given by Mary 
Patterson. She says — "When the bottle was found ho expressed great sur- 
prise that she should have taken so much of its contents within so short a 
time." Now he was quite aware, as you will see from the evidence, that the 
old lady was in the habit of taking a great quantity ; and you will consider 
whether the surprise was real or feigned. That is but a very small point, how- 
ever, in reference to this matter. His expression in regard to it seemed to me 
to be much more strong. He expressed surprise at her having sent " a girl like 
that for it " — that is to say, sent Mary M'Leod — to the apothecary for a bottle 
of Batley's Solution. I cannot see that there is anything so very startling in 
that. Did he mean to suggest that in consequence of such a messenger being 
sent for it, there might be some mistake as to the contents of the bottle I Why, 
what was it ? " To send a girl like that for it "—what was the harm of sending 
the girl — an intelligent servant girl ? What was wanted was Batley's Solution, 
because it was what Mrs Taylor wanted — what she was accustomed to take. 
But still he thought that was a very serious matter. And he thought, further, 
that it was one of those things that it would not do to have spoken of as having 
occurred in his house — a man of his profession. You will consider what is the 
true bearing and import of all these statements of the prisoner. He then says 
further to these girls that Dr Paterson, when he had been there l>efore Mrs 
Taylor's death, had pronounced that she*was paralysed upon the left side. That 
is not so. Dr Patersonjhad never said that. But is it not strange that he 
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should have made that false statement to these two servant guis, when 
you come to consider what is the cause of death which he assigned in 
the case of Mrs Taylor in his report to the registrar ! He was the medical 
attendant of Mrs Taylor. He must hare known perfectly well that he 
was the person who must make the report to the registrar. He sent the old 
man, Mr Michael Taylor, to Dr Bateraon, to ask him for a certificate, which he 
could hardly expect Dr Paterson to give. I do not suppo s e any medical man 
who would hare heen called in in the way Dr Paterson was would hare ever 
dreamt of giving in a report in the way Dr ftterson was asked to do, with a 
medical man resident in the house, and constantly in attendance upon the patient. 
And consequently the prisoner must necessarily have known that he would have, 
to make the return ; and what return did he make I He made a return to this 
effect — "That the primary disease of which she died was paralysis, and that 
that paralysis had heen in operation for twelve hours before her death. But, as 
you know from the evidence, that was absolutely false. She was down taking her 
tea at seven o'clock — nothing the matter with her — down in the kitchen visiting 
Mary Patterson, who saw nothing peculiar in her. except* as she said, that she 
was *a little peevish,*" which she ascribed to the fatigue which the old lady 
had to -undergo in watching her daughter. At nine o'clock she is seen walking 
upstairs, nothing the matter with her, and in the course of the evening she caDs 
to one of the servant^ghis, "Go out, and bring in sausages for supper and that 
woman is r e pr ese n ted in the report to the registrar as having been paralysed 
during the whole of that day. Further, the secondary disease, the disease which 
immediately preceded death, according to the prisoner's report, was apoplexy, and 
that had lasted for an hour ; but now we have it demonstrated upon the medical 
evidence, that there was not a trace of apoplexy in the case. Ah, but it is said 
the prisoner might have been mistaken as to the symptoms. It is very odd that 
he should be always mistaken about such things. And further, with regard to 
the paralysis, as to which he could sot be mistaken. It is said that he ascribed 
that as the cause, out of a feeling of kindness towards Mr Michael Taylor ; he 
didn't like to kt it be known to poor old Mr Mkhael Taylor that his wife had 
died of an overdose of a poisonous medicine ; and, therefore, he falsified a public 
record by inserting therein as a fact circumstantially stated, twelve hours duration 
of paralysis, which he knew was an absolute falsehood. These are strange facta. 
But Mrs Taylor s body is removed, carried to Edinburgh, and there inland , I 
need not say more at present about the circumstances attending the death of Mrs 
Taylor; but I will have to refer again to them by and by for *»w>*K» T purpose, I 
pass on in the meantime to consider the evidence applicable to the period between 
the death of Mrs Taylor and the death of Mrs Prit^wi— between the 33th 
February and the lSth March, a period of Stile more than three weeks. I ought 
to have read to you, but omitted it at the proper time, a statement of Dr ft&er- 
sons about what he saw of Mrs Taylor : but I shall advert to the drcumstaiicai 
at another time, and, therefore, I need not go back to it at present But lar 
Paterson had not only seen Mrs Taylor upon the evening of the 34th February ; 
he had also seen Mrs Pntchard* and for the first tame. He had formed an im~ 
pression of a very peculiar kind regarding Mrs Prixchard, which he stated to* 
you in the box, and when he visited her again on the 3d of March, that impres- 
sion was confirmed. Xow, there have been a good many observations of an un- 
favourable kind made with regard to the conduct of Dr frterson ; and I do not 
think I should be de*ng jus&ce to the case or to you if I did not advert to theaa. 
It is said that Dr Paterson formed a very strong imprjession at the time he saw 
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Mrs Pritchard, on the 24th February and 2d March, that she was being poisoned ; 
and that having formed that impression, he came into the witness-box with a 
strong feeling against the prisoner, and that he exhibited that feeling in a very 
marked way. Now, gentlemen, if he formed the opinion that Mrs Pritchard was 
being poisoned on the 24th of February and the 2d of March, in the hands 
of her husband as her medical attendant, you cannot be surprised that he will 
come here as a witness with a strong feeling against the prisoner. No human 
being could feel otherwise if he had formed such an impression. To be sure it is 
said that he exhibited the feeling in a very marked unpleasant way in the box. That 
is a matter of manner, and if the feeling existed I do not know that he could have 
made his evidence really more valuable if he had concealed the existence of it. It 
may be an unpleasant thing to see what is called an animus in a witness exhi- 
bited in the witness-box, but a man who has a feeling very strongly upon: him, 
and that on good ground, may come into the witness-box and entirely suppress 
all appearance of it, and give his story as calmly and deliberately as if he had no 
feeling at all. It is only because he has more command of his feeling, or a better 
manner of concealing it. The fact remains, that if he takes up the position which 
I have described, he cannot, as a man of ordinary feeling, feel otherwise than 
unfavourably prepossessed against the prisoner. So far, I confess, the observa- 
tions made upon Dr Paterson's appearance did not seem to rae of great weight. But 
there is another matter which stands in a somewhat different position — the con- 
duct of Dr Paterson when he formed this opinion on the 24th of February. He* 
said, in answer to the questions put to him, that his meaning was — what he in- 
tended to state in the box was — that he was under the decided impression, when 
he saw Mrs Pritchard on these occasions, that somebody was practising upon her 
with poison. Now, he thought it consistent with his professional duty, and I 
must also add, with his duty as a citizen of this country, to keep that opinion to* 
himself. In that I cannot say that he did right. I should be very sorry to- 
lead you to think so. I care not for professional etiquette, or professional 
rule. There is a rule of life and a consideration that is far higher than 
these — and that is the duty that every citizen of this country — that every 
right-minded man owes to his neighbour, to prevent the destruction of human? 
life in this world, and in that duty I cannot say but Dr Paterson failed. Now, 
gentlemen, you will consider what effect that is to have, or whether it is 
to have any effect, upon your minds. It is a very painful subject — a subject 
which I would fain avoid — but the exigencies of this case drive me to its consi- 
deration — and I am bound to say that, because a man is so mistaken in regard 
to his duty to his fellow-citizens, and his fellow-creatures, as to act in the way in 
which he then did, it does not by any means follow that he is a man undeserv- 
ing of credit as a witness. It does not follow. You may consider his evidence 
always in the light of that failing, and if you see reason to modify anything that he- 
says because of the existence of that failing, it is your bound en duty to do that. 
But it does not by any means follow, I repeat, that because a man who has 
acted in what we must consider to be an improper manner, and has disregarded 
what was undoubtedly a public duty, he is therefore going to speak what is not 
the truth when he comes to give his evidence in court. Now, with these observa- 
tions, I proceed to call your attention to the evidence of Dr Paterson. It is extreme- 
ly important evidence to this case. If it had not been so, I would not have felt 
it to be so imperatively my duty to make the observations I have done. The wit- 
ness stated that he was sent for to see Mrs Pritchard on the evening of the 
24th, between ten and eleven o'clock at night ; that Dr Pritchard met him in the 
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lobby? and took torn into the oocnhias-Toaa, mi told fcmm tai as mother-in- 
law, while writing a letter, bad ^akexi a^idenlj iH. and fauem ceT her chair, and 
that she Lad been carried upstairs. Now. the iin nn ri i : this irrriirai man cornea 
into the boose, baa mind is frewred by toe prisoner for seeing a case of saddpn 
death from apopiexy or tome ether caose. Bat the whoue of this story, as 
yon know, of the failing off her chair and being earned npartairi, is an absolute 
fahrkation. because we bare it clear upon the evidence of ethers that she was per- 
fectly weil until she went upstairs, and that she walked upstairs at nine o'clock, 
and thai it was in her daughters bed-room she was taken iH [fits Lordship read 
Dr Fatersons evidence with respect to his asking Dr Pritchard whether he could 
assign anj reason for the illness. Dr Pritchard said his mother-in-law and Mrs 
Pritchard bad been drinking bitter teer for sapper, and were immediatelT taken 
sick and Tomiting. Dr Paterson said there must he some other cause than 
that, and asked him as to the old lad j s preTkns health and social habits, 
when Dr Pntchard, by insinoation, gave him to understand that she was in 
the habit of drinking spirits occasionally. He told him also that his wife had 
been ill a. long time of gastric fever, and that some days previously he had 
telegraphed for her mother to come and attend her.] I will not describe to you 
the evidence which be gives as to the appearance of Mrs Taylor, for we hare 
already concluded that part of the case which relates to her death ; but with 
regard to Mrs Pntchanfs appearance on that occasion, I am particularly 
anxious that yon should attend to this. Dr Paterson stated that, in the bed- 
room, he was very much struck with the appearance of Mrs Pritchard. She 
seemed exceedingly weak and excited. Her features were sharp and thin, and a 
hectic flush was on her cheek. Yoke very weak, particularly like the voice of a 
person approaching the collapsed stage of cholera. The expression of her face 
was semi-imbecile. He supposed at first this was produced by recent gastric 
fever, of which he had been told by the prisoner, but he (Dr Paterson) could not 
banish the conviction that she was under the depressing influence of antimony. 
Now, that is all that he says as to the impression he received with regard to Mrs 
Pritchard, on the first occasion of his visit on 24th February. But then he visits 
her again on the 2d March by the prisoner's desire, and I shall read you his descrip- 
tion of that visit [His Lordship read extracts, showing that Dr Paterson s conviction 
that Mrs Pritchard was suffering from the action of antimony had been confirmed 
by his subsequent visits to her, and continued] — These were the first marked 
events in the interval between the death of Mrs Taylor and Mrs Pritchard. 
There are other two very important circumstances which also naturally take 
their place in this interval — the one is the matter of the cheese, and the other is 
the matter of the egg-flip. [His Lordship read the evidence of Mary Patterson 
and Mary M*Leod, giving the story of the bit of cheese, and after concluding the 
evidence of Mary M'Leod, he said] — That is not a satisfactory piece of evidence, 
you will see, gentlemen, from the variations that occur in the course of it ; bat 
it is obviously the same time that is spoken to by the witness, Mary Patterson, 
because that is the night that they both speak of as the night that Mrs Pritchard 
had the cheese for herself. Now, with regard again to the egg-flip, Mary Patterson 
gives this account, and this episode of the egg-flip occurs just the next day, the 
15th. [His Lordship here read Mary Patterson's evidence relating to the egg- 
flip, and proceeded]— Now Mary M'Leod's evidence confirms this to this extent, 
that when Mary Patterson tasted the egg-flip she did say u it had a bad taste, 1 ' 
or something to that effect. Also when Mary M'Leod came down at four 
o'clock she told her how ill she had been. The egg-flip was carried upstairs by 
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Mary M<Leod, and Mrs Pritchard had taken some of it, and after she had taken 
it, had become very ill in consequence of it, or after it, — I shall not say in 
consequence of it, — is sufficiently demonstrated by the fact that Mary M'Leod 
was obliged to remain with her till four o'clock in the morning. Now, gentle- 
men, with regard to these two matters of the cheese and the egg-flip, there has 
been a good deal of comment offered to you upon the part of the prisoner. It is 
said to be very difficult that cheese could be poisoned with antimony — that it 
would be very difficult to make a powder like tartar emetic adhere to a piece of 
cheese in sufficient quantity to have any effect, and that if it did, it must 
have been visible to the naked eye, because the cheese was yellow, and 
the tartar emetic was white. But, gentlemen, we know from the evidence 
before us that tartar emetic was very easily dissolved, and the poisoned cheese 
could have been poisoned by dipping it into a solution, quite as easily as 
dipping it into a powder. With regard to the egg-flip, again, it is said that if the 
sickness with which Mary Patterson was visited in the course of the night was 
so dreadful as she had represented it to be by merely taking a teaspoonful of the 
egg-flip, the half wine-glassful which Mrs Pritchard took ought to have absolutely 
killed her. It is difficult, gentlemen, to offer any answer to that. It is impos- 
sible to say what is the precise point to which a* poison of this kind will kill — 
what is the precise amount which will at once destroy life as compared with that 
which will only inflict suffering and torture. But that Mary Patterson did suffer 
these severe vomitings and pains immediately after having tasted this egg-flip, I 
suppose you will not be disposed to disbelieve, looking to the general character 
of the evidence which she gave here as a witness. Now, gentlemen, these are 
important incidents in this story, occurring particularly as they do in the course 
of the week in which Mrs Pritchard died— one of them on the evening of the 13th 
of March, and the other on the evening of the 15th. The first must have been 
on the 13th, if it is the case that it was on the morning of the 14th that Mary 
Patterson found the cheese in the pantry. And now we come to the last scene 
of this tragedy, the death of Mrs Pritchard herself, which occurred, as you will 
recollect, early on the morning of the 18th March. I give you the account of the 
scene from the evidence of Mary Patterson, because I think you will agree with 
me that she is the safest witness to trust to in the circumstances. [His Lord- 
ship then read from the evidence of Mary Patterson, in which she stated that 
about twelve o'clock on the 17th Mrs Pritchard's bell rung three times, and she 
(Mary Patterson) went up at the third ringing. She went first to the prisoner's 
consulting-room, and asked for the prisoner, who came to the door. The door 
was partly open, but it would not open further, although she pushed it up. She 
then went away to go upstairs, and it was then that he came to the door and 
asked her how was Mrs Pritchard now ? She said she did not know — she had 
not been upstairs, as he had told her on going out in the morning not to go up- 
stairs, as Mrs Pritchard seemed disposed to go to sleep. Patterson then went 
upstairs and saw that he was following her ; and after him came Mary M'Leod.] 
After reading the passage, his Lordship said — This is rather a remarkable incident, 
because Mary Patterson, being alone in the kitchen, and, hearing the bell rung, 
had to go up ; and at the consulting-room, finding that it would not open, although 
it was a little let open, she turned to go up. Then the prisoner came to the 
door and asked her, "How is Mrs Pritchard now?" having himself previously 
told her not to go upstairs that morning ; and then immediately behind comes 
Mary M'Leod. I do not say, gentlemen, that that proves that the prisoner and 
Mary M'Leod were in that consulting-room together, and that the door was kept 
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purposely from opening when Mary Patterson came ; but you will consider whether 
there is not some reason to believe that that looks like a secret intercom- 
munication between the prisoner and Mary M'Leod upon that particular 
evening. [His Lordship then read the evidence given by Mary Patterson 
as to the death of Mrs Pritchard, and the conduct of the prisoner on that 
occasion; He also read Dr Paterson's evidence in regard to the condition in 
which he found Mrs Pritchard on the night of the 17th March, immediately 
before her death ; and pointed out that Dr Paterson had denied that he had 
ever ordered wine for Mrs Pritchard, which was asserted by the prisoner, and 
also that he had ordered Dublin stout — another gratuitous assertion which the 
prisoner made.] His Lordship then continued — Now, gentlemen, such is the 
scene of Mrs Pritchard's death, and that brings to a close the main facts of this 
history, during the period which I referred to at the outset — I mean from about 
the beginning of February down to the 18th of March — and such is mainly the 
evidence upon which the prosecutor relies for a conviction against the prisoner. 
But in connexion with the death of Mrs Pritchard it is also necessary that I 
should call your attention to the return which Dr Pritchard made to the 
district registrar of what caused her death. You see what he had been calling 
her complaint to other people, -and even ,to medical men — gastric fever. These 
medical men saw plainly enough that that was not true, whatever her com- 
plaint might be, and yet he persisted in that to the end, and returns the 
cause of his wife's death to the registrar as gastric fever. It is not possible to 
say here, as in the case of Mrs Taylor, that that is an assertion of a physical 
fact, where paralysis was stated to have taken place twelve hours before 
her death ; but you will consider whether in the case of a professional man 
like the prisoner, he could under the circumstances — if his wife died under 
the effects of antimonial poison — be so fax deceived as to believe she died 
of gastric fever. But now let us consider what is the general effect and 
import of all this evidence. As I said before, Mrs Pritchard appears never 
to have been out of the house from the time when she became seriously itt. 
There is no appearance of her ever going out. Mrs Taylor, from the time she 
came on the 10th February down to the date of her death on the 25th — a period 
of fifteen days — was engaged in attending upon her daughter and in managing 
the house, and whether she was ever out of doors or not does not appear, but 
it cannot have been much or long. Therefore, the two deceased ladies during the 
whole of the important period in this case were in the house, and we may say 
practically were never out of it The prisoner was living in the house through 
the whole of the time uninterruptedly. It does not appear that he ever 
went from home during the time,— of course he was out in the course of the day. 
We saw instances of that, but then we had in evidence that he was resident in 
the house constantly. There were two boarders in the house, Mr King and Mr 
Connell, who were examined before you, and very properly examined before you, 
although they could say nothing very material in the case. The other ipwiafaw 
besides the children, previous to the 16th February, were Catherine Lattimer 
and Mary M'Leod, and subsequently to the 16th February, Mary M'Leod and 
Mary Patterson. If you are satisfied upon the first question which I presented 
for your consideration, that Mrs Pritchard certainly died of antimony; and if 
jou are satisfied that Mrs Taylor also died of poison — although it might be 
from the combined action of three or four; if you are further satisfied that 
those deaths were not produced accidentally nor suicidally ; and further that the 
poison which produced their deaths must have been administered by some one 
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of the parties in the house, then the inquiry comes into a narrow compass. There 
is very little to choose upon, If the poisoning was continued so as to become 
chronic, as it was very aptly called by some of the medical witnesses, and par* 
ticularly in the case of Mrs Pritchard it was chronic poisoning, extending over a 
period of several months, then the inquiry comes to this, Who amongst the in* 
habitants of that house did the deed i It is common in a question of that kind, 
and very natural, to consider in reference to any individual charged with such 
a crime, first, what motive he had ; secondly, what opportunity he had, and 
^whether he was in possession of the agent or instrument by which death is 
caused, and it is quite right that I should direct your attention for a few minutes 
"to this point. In regard to the matter of motive, I would suggest to you that 
-the motive that his pecuniary difficulties would be relieved by the death of 
Mrs Taylor, does not seem to have been made out satisfactorily. You will con- 
sider the evidence which was laid before you on the subject, but I confess I 
do not think it worth while to set it before you again. Then, the question comes 
to be, Was there a motive ? What is there in the shape of a motive that may be 
conceived or supposed to account for the perpetration of two such horrid crimes ? 
That is the way it was stated, and ably stated by the prisoner's counsel. But, 
gentlemen, there are some considerations applicable to that part of the case, 
which I am bound to suggest to you. The absence of motive, in the ordinary 
sense of the word, is not a very uncommon thing in the experience of a criminal 
court. In truth, the existence of any adequate motive for the perpetration of a 
great crime is a thing impossible. There is no adequate or sufficient motive for 
the commission of a great crime. Still there may be what is called an intelligent 
motive — the existence of some foul passion, or some immediate and strong excite- 
ment, which, in a moment of half frenzy, drives a man to the commission of 
murder. These are all very evident and intelligible incentives to crime. But 
-when we find that, in the opinion of the prisoner's counsel, there is no motive for 
the perpetration of this crime, it means no more than this, that the motive has 
not been discovered if the crime has been committed — and that it was committed 
by somebody I fear admits of little doubt. There must have been a motive or 
incentive, and yet we may never discover what it was. You are never in a 
condition to say that there was no motive, but only that the motive has not 
been discovered ; and the motives of human action, we know from history and 
experience, are often inscrutable. Another motive or incentive for the perpetra- 
tion of the murder of his wife has been suggested against the prisoner, and that 
is the existence of illicit relation between himself and the girl Mary M'Leod. 
This is a very important part of the case undoubtedly, and one to which you 
are bound to give due attention. The prosecution suggests that the existence 
of that intercourse between him and the servant was the reason or the desire 
that led him to get rid of his wife. If that was the incentive for the com- 
mission of the crime, I do not think there will be much difficulty in explaining 
the incentive to the commission of the other crime of murder — that of his wife's 
mother ; because her presence in the course of the chronic poisoning of his wife, 
would have been a great obstruction and interference with his plans. But it is 
for you to say, gentlemen, whether you think that the existence of an illicit con- 
nexion with the servant girl is sufficient to account for his taking up this nefa- 
rious purpose of murdering his wife. It is a fair question for consideration, and 
one that I should desire you to turn your minds to very seriously, keeping only 
this in view, that, even supposing you find it impossible to assign an intelli- 
gible motive for the commission of one or both of these murders, the entire 
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absence of evidence of motive' is not a sufficient reason for acquitting the pri- 
soner, if you are satisfied from the other evidence in the case that he was guilty. 
Motive, after all, can but create a presumption one way or another. It is not 
evidence of the fact of murder, that a man has an obvious motive to commit it ; 
and just as little can the absence of proof of the existence of a motive be a 
reason for finding the prisoner not guilty, if the evidence of the fact of the murder be 
satisfactory against him. But then, gentlemen, in the second place, as regards 
the opportunities, it is scarcely necessary to say a single word. His opportunities, 
of course, were such as a man could not possibly have who was not at once the 
husband and medical adviser of the one, and the son-in-law and the medical 
adviser of the other. Mr Clark very properly said, u It is not his fault that he 
had abundant opportunities. The relation existing between him and these ladies 
is not his fault, and it was the existence of that relation that gave him these 
opportunities." Quite true, gentlemen, a very just observation ; but remem- 
ber, on the other hand, that as the opportunities did in point of fact exist, 
he cannot argue the case as if they did not. Then, lastly, with regard 
to the accused person's possession of the agent or instrument by which 
death was accomplished, that circumstance is also a strong case in evidence. 
His possession of poisonous drugs to such an extent is not a suspicious 
circumstance in the case of a medical man. They are in some degree 
necessary; but the peculiar position of the matter in this case — the nature 
of the drugs found in his consulting-room — is certainly not to be lightly passed 
over, and still more the nature of the purchases that he had been making 
from two different apothecaries during the period to which our inquiries 
particularly refer. In his consulting-room there were found some parcels 
of tartaric acid — not a very large quantity ; some phials containing the remains 
of tincture of aconite and of white powder to the extent of some three or 
four grains, containing a strange and somewhat unexplained mixture of tar- 
tarised antimony, or tartar emetic and arsenic. These things were found in 
his consulting-room; but what had he been purchasing during the period to 
which our inquiry refers? We have the evidence first of apothecaries 
upon this subject, and we find that on the 16th of November he purchased an 
ounce of tartar emetic, and upon the 7th of February he purchased another 
ounce of the same poison — very unusual quantities, as the apothecaries state. 
He also purchased no less than b\ ounces of tincture of aconite, some of it being 
Fleming's tincture, and the others being the common tincture. That, the apothe- 
caries also stated, was a very unusual quantity for a medical man to purchase ; 
but I think it was a mistake in some respects to push this statement to the 
extent to which the prosecutor pressed it, because some of the other witnesses 
of the same description who were examined said that for external application 
tincture of aconite is sometimes used in considerable quantities, and if it were 
used for that purpose, we might account for such a large quantity being used by 
the prisoner. But I do not think that anybody said, that two ounces of tartar 
emetic within a month or two was a usual quantity for one medical man to use, 
who was not in the practice of mixing it at home, which the prisoner, in his con- 
versation with Dr Paterson, says he was not. Besides, there were other very 
strange purchases, which have no immediate connexion certainly with the 
prisoner in this case, but which it is fair to bring under your notice — strych- 
nine, co nium, and laudanum, and digitalis, and morphia — all of them strong 
poisons. The prisoner, therefore, was undoubtedly possessed of a very large 
quantity of different kinds of poisonous substances ; but what is most important 
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is, that he was in the possession of that very poison to which the death of Mrs 
Pritchard is undoubtedly to be traced, and to which, in combination with 
others, the death of Mrs Taylor is also to be traced — that is, antimony. So that 
whether we adopt to the full extent the conclusions of the inquiry now sug- 
gested by the Crown, it appears beyond a doubt that some one had been prac- 
tising a system of poisoning ; and that in the possession of the prisoner were the 
agents which were necessary to carry it on. Then, gentlemen, as I said before, 
who else could have done so ? Catherine Lattimer, before the 16th February, 
Mary Patterson, after the 16th February, Mary M'Leod during the whole period, 
and the prisoner were in the house. Are you disposed to connect any suspicion 
with Catherine Lattimer? or any suspicion with Mary Patterson? You saw 
them both examined in the box, and heard their evidence. You are as good 
judges as any men can be whether there is ground for supposing the accession 
of either the one girl or the other to the accomplishing of the death of the 
two women in the manner you have heard. I suppose you will not have 
any doubt on these points. And the prisoner's counsel has said there 
was another girl there who stands in a very different position, and that 
it appears, singularly enough, throughout the whole evidence that when- 
ever an article of food was to be carried to Mrs Pritchard, Mary M'Leod 
is the hand that bears it. In short, if I understand aright the theory of 
the prisoner's counsel, it is that Mary M'Leod is the person who caused 
these two murders ; and he invites you to choose between her and the prisoner 
at the bar, and to pronounce upon a balance of probabilities which of the two it 
was. Gentlemen, that is a very painful position for you to be placed in. If it 
be necessary that you decide absolutely between these two, it must be done. At 
the same time, the prisoner's counsel did not seem sufficiently to advert, in con- 
sidering the point, to the possibility that both might be implicated, and if that 
was so, I suppose we should have little doubt which was the master and which 
was the servant ; and although the one might be the active hand that adminis- 
tered the poison, if two were concerned, you could have very little doubt who 
was the actor, and who set on the other. And, in fact, if you should arrive at 
that conclusion, every article that the prisoner's counsel alluded to for the purpose 
of showing the guilt of Mary M'Leod, would be an article of evidence to implicate 
the prisoner at the bar. But, gentlemen, I do not desire you to take this theory. On 
the contrary, I think it is quite right that you should consider upon the balance of 
probabilities, as has been very well said, which of the two is the perpetrator of 
the crime ; and in considering the question, it is necessary for you to advert to 
this — that the poisoning, if it be proved at all, extended over a considerable period 
of time — that the poisoning was administered in doses — in doses, any one of 
which was quite insufficient to produce death, but which was quite sufficient in 
the agony which it produced, and by the gradual reduction of the strength of the 
patient, at length to lead to a fatal termination. Is it conceivable that a girl 
of fifteen or sixteen years of age, in the position of a servant maid, could have 
hersAf conceived and executed such a design, and if she had conceived it, 
could she have executed a design like that, within this house, under the 
eye and subject to the vigilance of the husband of her victim, himself 
a medical man? Gentlemen, that is very hard to believe indeed. On the 
other hand, if you can suppose that the prisoner at the bar was the per- 
son who conceived and executed this wicked design, it is not so difficult 
to believe that Mary M'Leod may have been the perfectly unconscious instru- 
ment of carrying out his purpose — suspecting nothing, knowing nothing, of 
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what was being done, and seeing nothing bat great kindness on the part of the 
prisoner towards her mistress, and seeing them both dying, not rapidly, as in 
the case of Mrs Pritchard, and, though rapidly in the case of Mrs Taylor, still 
in a way the prisoner accounted for as a medical man. You may understand 
easily enough that a girl in the position of Mary M'Leod might be made the 
unconscious means of carrying out these designs, and perfectly innocent on 
her part. But there is no difficulty in this question. Somebody did it. If, 
then, you are satisfied that murder was committed, somebody did it. The 
parties who had access to her only could have done it. Some of them are 
plainly innocent, and therefore the probability of guilt is reduced to two. Of 
these two, one or both of them are guilty of this deed. Gentlemen, there is 
only one part of the case which I have not touched upon, and that is because 
there did not occur any fitting opportunity for it before — I mean the way which 
has been suggested as to the true cause of Mrs Taylor's death. It is contended, 
on the part of the prisoner, that Mrs Taylor died of opium, and that that opium 
was administered by her own hand ; and he says that if that were so — if she 
really died from the effects of opium, and that opium administered by her own 
hand — it is impossible to say there was any murder in her case at alL Now, 
observe exactly how the case stands with regard to her. There is no doubt that 
when Dr Paterson saw Mrs Taylor, he was under the impression that she was 
dying from the effects of a narcotic poison. He was not then aware of what were 
the contents of the bottles, by reason of the taking of which she died ; but we 
are now in possession of the contents of that bottle. We know that it consists, 
partly of opium, and partly of two other poisons — antimony and aconite. We have 
the testimony of a medical man that in a quantity of the opium taken on that 
occasion, more or less, it must have been accompanied by a certain proportion of 
aconite and antimony ; and if she took any more than her accustomed quantity 
of opium — of Batley's mixture — say a hundred drops, or something of that kind 
— she must have imbibed along with it a sufficient quantity of the other poison 
to cause her death, from the proportion in which they were present. If that be 
so, and if you are of opinion that, upon the evidence, the poisons of anti- 
mony and aconite were put into the bottle by the hands and through the 
instrumentality of the prisoner, who, as he contributed these poisons to the 
mixture, thus caused her death, there can be no doubt in the world that in 
law, and, I think I may submit, to any grave common sense, that she died 
by his hand from poison. But, gentlemen, on the other hand, if you should 
think from what has been suggested on the part of the prisoner, regard- 
ing Mrs Taylor's death — if you think there is the slightest room for con- 
jecture that she was done to death by poison administered by her own 
hand— if you think there is any doubt about it— of course you will give 
the prisoner the benefit of the doubt, however little it may relieve him of the 
grave feet — if you are satisfied of that feet — that these poisons were intra* 
duced into that bottle by him. But even supposing you acquit him of the 
murder of Mrs Taylor, you will bear in inind in dealing with the charge A his 
wife's, Mrs Pritchard's, murder, not to throw out the circumstances which 
you conceive to be pointed out by the evidence connected with the death of 
Mrs Taylor. These are the most material parts of the case which you have to> 
consider, bearing upon the murders of Mrs Taylor and Mrs Pritchard. And now, 
gentlemen, I have done. I am extremely sorry that it has been necessary for 
me to occupy you with these details so very long, but I feel and know the induce- 
ment I have in doing so. I could not do less than present to you everything 
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that appeared to me to be material in the case. You will be now kind enough 
to consider your verdict, and I hope it will be a satisfactory one. 

The Jury retired at twenty minutes past one o'clock, and came into Court about 
a quarter past two. Several of the jurymen were weeping when they came into 
Court, which at once made known to the audience the nature of their verdict. 
The names having been read over, Mr Syme, who had been appointed chancellor, 
announced that the Jury had agreed upon the following verdict : — 

u The Jury unanimously find the prisoner 

GUILTY 

of both Charges as libelled." 

The sentence was then read over in due form and signed by the three judges. 

The Lord Justice-Clerk, addressing the prisoner, said — Edward William Prit- 
chard, you have been found guilty by the unanimous verdict of the jury of the 
two murders charged against you, and the verdict proceeds upon evidence which, 
I believe, leaves in the mind of no reasonable man the slightest room for doubt 
as to your guilt. You are aware that upon such a verdict one sentence only can 
be pronounced. (The prisoner bowed.) You must be condemned to suffer the 
last penalty of the law. (The prisoner again bowed.) It is neither my duty nor 
my inclination to say one word which shall have the effect of aggravating the 
liorror of your position. 1 leave it to the ministers of religion to address to you 
exhortations to repentance, which, I hope, by God's blessing, may be attended 
with good results. Let me only remind you that you have but a very short time 
to live, and I beseech you to take advantage of it, to improve the time and pray 
for forgiveness of your dreadful crimes. Listen now to the sentence which I have 
to pronounce. The Lord Justice-Clerk then put on the black cap, and read the 
following sentence : — " In respect of the sentence before recorded, the Lord Jus- 
tice-Clerk and the Lords Commissioners of Justiciary decern and adjudge that 
the panel, Edward William Pritchard, be carried from here back to the prison of 
Edinburgh, from thence that he be transmitted under sure escort until brought 
and incarcerated in the prison of Glasgow, therein to be maintained and fed upon 
bread and water until the 28th July current, and upon that day, between the 
hours of eight and ten forenoon, to be taken f urth the said prison to the common 
place of execution of the burgh of Glasgow, or to such place as the Magistrates of 
Glasgow shall appoint as the place of execution, and there, at the hands of the 
common executioner, be hanged by the neck until he be dead ; and ordain his 
body thereafter to be buried within the precincts of the prison of Glasgow ; fur- 
ther ordain his whole moveable goods and gear to be escheat and forfeit to the 
Crown." 

The Lord Justice-Clerk then, removing the black cap, added, " Which pro- 
nounced for doom. May God Almighty have mercy upon your soul." 

The prisoner, before being removed, bowed deeply to the jury and to the bench. 
He seemed much excited, and leant heavily for support upon the arms of the 
policeman sitting on his right hand. # 

The Lord Justice-Clerk then thanked the jury for their attendance, after which 
the prisoner having been removed, the Court rose. 
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